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UNIQUE PORTRAITS OF THE EVANGELISTS 
IN AN ENGLISH GOSPEL-BOOK OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY* 


DIMITRI TSELOS 


HE most imposing illustrations in the Gospel-books of the early middle ages are the 

portraits of the Four Evangelists. Their prototypes were the late antique representations 

of writers, poets, or philosophers who are shown sometimes accompanied by their Muses." 
But, unlike the usually formal and static juxtaposition of the antique figures, the Evangelists and 
their symbols assume a great variety of interesting interrelations. Perhaps the most unusual com- 
bination is found in an illustrated manuscript of the Gospels now at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(ms 777).° The Four Evangelists are represented seated upon their respective apocalyptic symbols, 
an iconographic scheme unique in the early middle ages. 

In addition to the full-page miniatures of the Evangelists, the decoration includes large illumi- 
nated initials in the Prologues and introductory words of the Gospels and small colored capitals 
throughout.’ The manuscript has been generally accepted as an English work of the twelfth cen- 
tury. A more precise definition of its provenance, date, and iconographic sources will be attempted 
in this study by an examination of its history, style, and iconography. 


As shown by the inscription on the scroll of St. Mark (Fig. 36), the first recorded owner of 
the manuscript was Stephen Batman (ca. 1514-1584), author, translator, book collector, self-styled 
“lover of the word of the Lord” and “student of divinity.”* His love of books was sometimes mani- 
fested in peculiar ways, such as writing in them notes or verses with his name accompanied by 
affected titles, supplying missing texts and miniatures, or repainting the original illustrations 
to his own satisfaction.” His attempt to enliven the Evangelist portraits in the Morgan. manu- 


* During the preparation of this study the writer received 
valuable assistance and criticism from Miss Belle da Costa 
Greene, late director, and Miss Meta P. Harrsen, keeper of 
manuscripts, of the Pierpont Morgan Library; Dr. Erwin 
Panofsky of the Institute for Advanced Study; Professor 
Meyer Schapiro of Columbia University; the Princeton In- 
dex of Christian Art; and the Frick Art Reference Library. 
Photographs of the Morgan Gospels and comparative illustra- 
tions were obtained through the courtesy of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. Sources of other photographs are indicated 
in the notes upon first reference to the works of art in ques- 
tion. The final preparation of this study for publication was 
assisted by a grant from the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

1. A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists in 
Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies, V, 1927, pp. 
115-147, especially pp. 138-147 and figs. 151-168. 

2. The manuscript was purchased by the Morgan Library 
in 1932 from the A. Chester Beatty Collection, where it had 
gone in 1920 from the Mostyn Library. Its previous history 
is associated with Stephen Batman, as shown below. 

3. The most complete description of the manuscript thus 
far was made by E. A. Millar, The Library of A. Chester 
Beatty, Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts, 
London, 1927, 1, pp. 72-753 U1, pls. 57-59 and colored frontis- 
piece. See also Belle da Costa Greene and Meta P. Harrsen, 


The Pierpont Morgan Library Exhibition of Illuminated 
Manuscripts Held at the New York Public Library, New 
York, 1933-34, p. 17, pl. 28. 

4. The inscription on the scroll of St. Mark reads: 
“Stephanus batman amator verbi Doi.” He wrote The Golden 
Booke of the Leaden Gods (“By Stephan Batman, Student 
of Divinitie”), London, 1577, and The Doome, Warning 
All Men to the Judgmente, London, 1581; and translated 
Bartholomeus Anglicus: De proprietatibus rerum. 

5. His practice of “restoring” older manuscripts is con- 
firmed by the case of Bodleian Lib. Ms 155, a Gospel-book 
of about 1000. According to F. Madan and A. H. E. Craster 
(Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Oxford, 1922, 11, p. 142), Batman seems 
to have “supplied a figure of St. Matthew and the missing 
text of his Gospel.” In reality, the crudely drawn figure is that 
of a standing, winged and bearded angel, the symbol of 
Matthew. The inscription which appears over the drawing 
leaves no doubt about his owning the book and having thus 
also supplied a sort of title-page: “Stephan batman [was] 
the tru onor of thys booke which coste XX [shillings? ] 
Novum testamenti evangelium Di Saxonice.” 

Other books which were owned by Batman are found in 
the Bodleian Library (ibid., pp. 142, 464, 477); in the 
Pepys Library (M. R. James, 4 Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Library of Samuel Pepys, pt. 111, London, 1923, pp. 106- 
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script was unfortunate, despite his great effort to approximate the quality of their original state. 

There can be no doubt that Batman was directly responsible for the repainting. The same thin 
greyish ink of his inscriptions on the scrolls of St. John and St. Mark was used in shading the 
middle of the scrolls (Figs. 4, 36). The orange-red color which was used to illuminate the initials 
in his diminutive “chronicle” on fol. 2v appears also on the lectern of St. Mark and the beak of 
the Eagle. The chronicle is written in a muddy dark brown or near-black, which reappears in the 
restored thumb and pen of St. John, as well as in the contour of his pale blue garment along the 
right ankle. Accidents, errors, and other noticeable changes indicate considerable repainting of the 
miniatures. It is sufficient here to say that almost all of the dark blue background and all of the 
pale blue areas on the figures and some of the accessories show repainting. A descriptive restoration 
of the miniatures was made relatively easy by the fact that much of the original character of the 
miniatures has been preserved, and also by the supplementary evidence of the illuminated initials 
which have escaped repainting. After a careful examination of the manuscript, we are able to state 
with confidence that the miniatures and the text with its illuminated initials were done at the same 
time and place. Although the miniatures are painted on separate sheets of vellum, they are pasted 
on text folios and made integral parts of the manuscript.° The format of the miniatures corresponds 
exactly to the format of the book. The same colors are found in the untouched portions of the 
miniatures, in the large illuminated initials, and in the capitals which profusely dot the text. 

In order to ascertain the extent of repainting, the miniatures were examined from the back against 
a strong light. Certain discrepancies between the original treatment and that of the repainting 
were thereby made clear. But the thin application of the original pigment and its light color were 
so much like those of the over-painting that some of our conclusions had to be based upon inference. 
Our task was greatly facilitated by an experiment in photography used by Miss Meta P. Harrsen 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library before the present study was begun. She had the miniatures 
photographed from the back against a strong artificial light. The resultant “shadowgraphs” brought 


out a number of details which were hidden by the over-painting (cf. Figs. 25, 29). 
By correlating the information found in the original and repainted areas of the manuscript, it is 
possible to make a rather satisfactory reconstruction of the original appearance of the miniatures.’ 


110); in Trinity College (M. R. James, The Western Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, A De- 
scriptive Catalogue, Cambridge, 1900, 1, MSS 301, 305, 368); 
in Corpus Christi College (M. R. James, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1911, 1, p. xvi). 

6. Fol. 3 bearing the miniature of St. Matthew is pasted 
on fol. 12; fol. 24, St. Mark, on fol. 32; fol. 37, St. Luke, 
on fol. 35; and fol. 58, St. John, on fol. 66. 

7. They had buff or pale yellow or reddish-brown frames 
which enclosed a marine-blue field of the same color as that 
of the initial of the Prologue of St. Matthew and that of 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Against the frame, the blue field, 
and the pale green title-panel were represented the figures of 
the Evangelists, together with their symbols and certain ac- 
cessory objects. The halos of the Evangelists and the symbols 
were of gold of a coppery tint. The faces and hands of 
the figures were delineated in terra-cotta red and modeled 
in related warm tones. The hair, beard, and eyebrows were 
probably of the same or similar reddish tones, but were re- 
painted in pale blue. Where three garments were used for 
the Evangelists, one was of gold with dark brown or black 
folds, another of brownish-white with light brown folds, 
and a third of creamy white with dark brown folds—but, in 
each case, one of the garments of the Evangelists was repainted 
in pale blue. St. Luke probably had only two garments, a 
tunic of gold and an upper one of brownish-white with light 
brown folds. The garments of the Angel of St. Matthew, 
which escaped repainting completely, show clearly two of 


the color schemes used for the draperies: the brownish-white 
with light brown folds and the creamy white with dark 
brown folds. His wings are entirely light green like those 
of the Lion and the Ox and the body of the Eagle, which 
have not been repainted. The original color of the inkhorns 
was brownish, as shown by that of St. Mark, which was left 
intact. The bead-and-reel shafts of the lecterns and inkstands 
were probably in the same yellow buff which is preserved in 
the reels; the bead units are now pale blue. 

The style of the four miniatures is sufficiently uniform in 
the untouched portions to lead to the conclusion that they 
were all the work of the same hand. The miniaturist, how- 
ever, probably did not work on the initials. While both 
miniatures and initials contain similar color schemes, show- 
ing that they were all done in the same scriptorium, the 
style of the miniatures is broader and more painterly than 
the initials, which are rather linear. 

The eight large illuminated initials which begin the Pro- 
logues and the Gospels may be divided stylistically into two 
groups. The first includes the initial of the Prologue to St. 
Matthew (fig. 8), and those beginning the Gospels of St. 
Mark (fig. 18), and St. Luke (fig. 3). The second consists 
of the remaining initials: Gospel of St. Matthew, Prologue 
of St. Mark, Prologue of St. Luke, and Prologue as well as 
Gospel of St. John (fig. 15). The first group is characterized 
by a steady linear drawing of considerable inventiveness and 
vigor. The other group appears comparatively heavier in 
drawing and less complicated in design. The differences are 
undoubtedly due to two different hands. 
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Despite their repainting, the miniatures retain most of their important characteristics and permit 
a reliable definition of their style and iconography. 

Eric Millar, who was the first to make a relatively extended analysis of the manuscript, but did 
not observe the repainting, called it English and placed it in the early twelfth century.* No docu- 
mentation was used to support the attribution, but anyone familiar with English manuscripts could 
hardly challenge it. The book “seems” and “feels” English, and the first task of our stylistic 
analysis is to isolate the features which underlie this opinion. These features are largely details, 
such as the animalized and floriated initials and peculiarities of drawing, but in the absence of other 
evidence they become valuable testimony. The problem of localizing the manuscript through such 
details is like attempting to determine a man’s birthplace by the way he rolls his r’s, hisses his s’s, 
and constructs his sentences. The method is not absolutely infallible, but has served well in other 
problems and is used here without hesitation or apology. 

Of the schools of manuscript illumination which flourished between the seventh and twelfth 
century, the most anti-classical, and consequently the most “anti-naturalistic,” was first the Anglo- 
Celtic and second the Anglo-Frankish or Channel school. The first is represented by the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne and the Book of Kells;* the second by numerous works produced on both sides of 
the English Channel from the tenth to the twelfth century.”® The principles which underlie the 
Northern conception of pictorial form and space may well be illustrated by comparing one of the 
Morgan Evangelists with a corresponding figure from the Schatzkammer Gospels (Figs. 24, 25),”* 
which, having been conceived under a strong late-antique influence, may represent the classic 
tradition. The Schatzkammer St. Mark is conceived as a tableau vivant in a formal landscape. The 
bilateral arrangement of the arms, legs, and accessory objects, almost tangent to the frame, stabilizes 
the figure and fixes its position in space. The frame functions like a window, or like the proscenium 
of a theater, opening upon the posed portrait of an actor-author. The careful modeling of the 
figure, the objects, and the landscape contribute to the illusion of space within which they exist. 

The St. Matthew in the Morgan manuscript, however, like its companion Evangelists, reveals a 
different principle of space conception. The crenelations behind St. John (Fig. 4) and the ground 
line under the Angel of St. Matthew (Fig. 25) suggest that the Evangelist portraits in the model 
probably had architectural and landscape backgrounds. But, in accordance with certain tendencies 
which can be traced from the eighth to the twelfth century and later, the Anglo-Celtic and Anglo- 
Frankish artists tend to suppress the background and bring the figures to the foremost plane of the 


8. Millar, of.cit., 1, pls. 57-59; 11, pp. 72-75; idem, Eng- 
lish Illuminated Manuscripts from the Xth to the XIIIth 
Century, Paris, 1926, p. 113, no. 70. Greene and Harrsen, 
loc.cit., enigmatically entitled the manuscript, “English (Can- 
terbury? )” and as having been “written and illuminated at or 
near Canterbury early in the twelfth century.” But neither the 
file of the manuscript nor anyone at the Morgan Library could 
account for the ambiguous attribution. 

g. E. A. Millar, The Lindisfarne Gospels, London, 1923; 
E. Sullivan, The Book of Kells, London, 1920; E. H. Alton 
and P. Meyer, eds., Evangeliorum Quattuor Codex Cenannensis, 
3 vols., Bern, 1950-51. 

10. Published information on the productions of the Con- 
tinental side of the Channel is less complete than that on the 
English. It is doubtful, however, that future discoveries will 
materially diminish the acknowledged pre-eminence of the 
English scriptoria. For the influence of English manuscripts of 
the eleventh and twelfth century upon Continental works, see 
A. Haseloff, “Peintures, miniatures et vitraux de lépoque 
romane,” in Michel, Histoire de Part, Paris, 1905-29, 1, p. 7463 
A. Goldschmidt, “Der Angelsichsische Stil in der Mittelalter- 
lichen Malerei,” Texte und Forschungen zur Englischen Kul- 
turgeschichte, Festgabe fiir Felix Liebermann, Halle, 1921, 
pp. 271-276; C. R. Morey, “Sources of Mediaeval Style,” 
ART BULLETIN, VII, 1924, pp. 49ff.; P. Lauer, Les enluminures 


romanes, Paris, 1927, pp. 21-22; A. Boeckler, Abendlandische 
Miniaturen, Berlin, 1930, p. 57; C. R. Morey, in Greene and 
Harrsen, of.cit., pp. xiff.; A. Goldschmidt, “English Influence 
on Medieval Art of the Continent,” Medieval Studies in 
Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 709ff. 

For representative Continental examples of the eleventh 
and early twelfth century, see manuscript from Marchiennes, 
ca. 1000 (Douai, Mun. Lib. Ms 849), and St. Bertin, St. Omer 
manuscript, ca. 1000 (Boulogne, Mun. Lib. Ms 20), in Boeck- 
ler, op.cit., pls. 49, 52; a Gregory from Fleury (Orléans, Mun. 
Lib. Ms 175), in C. Niver, “The Psalter in the British Museum, 
Harley 2904,” Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley 
Porter, 1, fig. 3; and Mont St. Michel manuscripts, now in 
Avranches (Mun. Lib.), illustrated in L. Bosseboeuf, Le Mont- 
St.-Michel, Tours, 1910, pp. 164, 165, 167, 198, 202. 

11. Vienna, Schatzkammer, “Purple Gospels with Golden 
Letters”; J. von Schlosser, Die Schatzkammer in Wien, Vienna, 
1918, pp. 36ff. Photo after A. Boinet, La miniature carolin- 
gienne, Paris, 1913, pl. 58b. Although the tangential rela- 
tion of the figure, accessories, and frame tends toward the 
reduction of illusionistic space, the miniatures retain enough 
of the late-antique character to serve our purpose here. Cf. R. 
Hinks, Carolingian Art, London, 1935, pp. 170ff.; M. Bunim, 
Space in Medieval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspec- 
tive, New York, 1940, pp. 50-60. 
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picture. They liberate the figures and their appurtenances from the restrictions of the classical box- 
like space which exists within and behind the frame. The Anglo-Frankish frame no longer outlines 
a rectangular opening or a stage within which the representation is arranged. Instead, it joins with 
the blue field to form a backdrop against which the figures and objects are silhouetted. The action 
takes place at the “footlights,” in front of the “proscenium”—or against the “curtain”!—but not 
within the “stage.” The approach to the problem of space composition is analogous to the articula- 
tion of the figures and the rendering of the individual parts. These do not suggest masses in receding 
space, but forms flattened and crowded together as if on a single plane near the spectator (cf. 
Figs. 1, 45 24, 25).” 

Also peculiarly Anglo-Frankish is the “accentual” articulation of the figure, seen in an abrupt 
turn of the head, the manipulation of an arm, or the gripping of the feet tensely together (Figs. 3, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25). The principle is further found in the characteristic manner in which 
generally smooth and sweeping lines abruptly fall into violent rhythmic action at the end of a 
hanging fold, the hem of a garment, or even a scroll (Figs. 23, 25, 36, 41). While these peculiarities 
of the Morgan miniatures have parallels in works produced on both sides of the Channel, the 
closest analogies are found in English works, and we turn our attention to them for more specific 
affiliations of our manuscript. 

One of the most interesting motifs used to animate decorative initials in English manuscripts is 
the winged dragon whose development can be traced in Anglo-Celtic works of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries.”* In its subsequent evolution and diffusion this motif acquired certain charac- 
teristics whose presence is of assistance in the attribution of a group of manuscripts to a particular 
school. The reader is asked to compare the initials illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9. The first is from 
the Prologue to the Gospel of St. Matthew in Morgan ms 777 and the other from a Gregory, 
Moralia in Job, which came from Rochester Priory."* They are remarkably similar in the principal 
parts which make up their respective forms: the dragons whose heads converge upon a lion’s head; 
the drawing of the hybrids themselves; the structure of their wings; the dotted necks and bodies; 
and especially the way in which the animals converge upon a plaque or a lion’s head and are con- 
verted, so to speak, into decorative rinceaux—a form definitely pre-Norman in origin and peculiarly 
English.” Characteristically English also is the S-shaped dragon from an English Lives of the 


- Saints (Fig. 10),** and another from the Canterbury Psalter (Fig. 12).’’ Less common but equally 


English in origin is still another dragon motif shown with its analogy from the Canterbury Register 
(Figs. 18, 19).’* All these in turn are definitely analogous in different degrees to the dragons in 
the Morgan initial B (Fig. 8). 

The structure of the letter I from the Gospel of St. John and the animal motif which adorns it 
find many parallels in English works such as the Cotton Canons, the Canterbury Psalter, and the 
Royal Old Testament Selections (Figs. 14, 15, 16, 17).’® Another striking similarity in shape and 


12. For a characteristic illustration of the change of Caro- 
lingian-antique space into Anglo-Celtic pattern, see A. M. 
Friend, “The Canon Tables of the Book of Kells,” Medieval 
Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, 11, pls. 20-21. 

13. The summary evolution of the motif may be seen in 
J. Broensted, Early English Ornament, London, 1924, figs. 4, 
14) 17) 175, 215. 

14. Brit. Mus. Royal ms 6.C.vi, Gregory, Moralia in Job; 
partly published by G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue 
of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s Collec- 
tion, London, 1921, 1, p. 145. Photo after Brit. Mus. Post- 
cards: XL11.2. 

15. See Brit. Mus. Harley Ms 2904; Millar, Eng. Ill. MSS 
X-XIIIc, pls. 11, 19; J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, London, 1868, pl. 34; Niver, 
op.cit., pp. 667-687. 

16. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Nero C.vii, fol. 40v; Brit. Mus. 
Postcards: XL11.14. Photo after ibid. J. Planta, Catalogue of the 


Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library in the British Museum, 
London, 1802, p. 235. 

17. Cambridge, Trinity College ms R.17.1, fol. 156v; 
M. R. James, The Canterbury Psalter, London, 1935, pl. 156b. 
Photo after ibid. 

18. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Cleopatra E.i, fol. 38; Planta, 
op.cit., p. 584; New Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of 
Ancient Manuscripts, London, 1903-12, Series 1, Vol. 1, p. 37, 
pl. 60. Photo after did. 

19. For the English origin of the Cotton Canons (Brit. Mus. 
Cotton Ms Claudius E.v) and the Royal Old Testament Selec- 
tions (Brit. Mus. Royal ms i.C.vii), see notes 33 and 38 
respectively. The basic elements of this motif are found as early 
as in the ninth century Lambeth Aldhelm (London, Lambeth 
Palace Lib. Ms 200; Westwood, of.cit., pl. 31), and in the 
Bodleian Psalter (Junius Ms 27; ibid., pl. 34). The Canter- 
bury Psalter (James, of.cit., passim) contains many other 
similar initials. 
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animal motifs will be seen in comparing the Morgan Q with one from a Winchester Psalter 
(Figs. 2, 3).”° 

There are other analogies which are individually less important, but which collectively emphasize 
the relationships already pointed out. They consist of the dark background which is dotted with 
individual or grouped dots (Figs. 8, 16), and the sketchy, almost scratchy drawing (Figs. 8, 
14; 11, 18).” 

Similarities between the Evangelist miniatures and known English works are fewer in number, 
but probably as significant as any of those found for the initials. The best analogy is presented by 
the head of the St. Mark and that of a decorative figure from an initial in an English Martyrology 
(Figs. 31, 36). We see in both a strikingly low forehead, a pointed nose with a downward sweep, 
a thin protruding chin, and a massive jaw astoundingly similar in modeling and structure. This 
heavy jaw appears also in St. Luke (Fig. 40), and seems to have been introduced into English works 
before the Norman Conquest, for it exists in a miniature of the Canterbury Easter Tables of about 
1058 (Fig. 41).” 

The Evangelist symbols also reveal some definite English or Anglo-Celtic characteristics. Their 
complete rendering in large scale recalls many miniatures of the eighth and ninth century, of which 
the most striking are found in the Book of Cerne (Fig. 7).** The grin of the Lion, his tufted hair 
and decoratively disposed tail, are paralleled in a number of English works of the eleventh and 
twelfth century and especially in the Arundel and the Canterbury Psalter in Paris (Figs. 32, 34, 
36). As suggested by Fig. 33, his ancestry may be in part Carolingian, but his special Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics seem to have been in process of development from the ninth century.” The 
Ox and the Eagle have no striking parallels. Nevertheless, their most distinguishing features 
are found in English works.” The Angel of St. Matthew seems definitely English in style, 


20. Brit. Mus. Arundel Ms 60, fol. 53. The manuscript is 
attributed on internal evidence to Newminster, Winchester. N. 
Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, London, 1941, pp. 
56, 140; Millar, op.cit., p. 81, pl. 31. Photo after ibid. 

21. The last parallels noted come from an English collec- 
tion of canons, decrees, and letters (Brit. Mus. Cotton ms 
Claudius E.v); Ker, of.cit., p. 1413 Brit. Mus. Postcards: 
XLI1.3,5,14. Photo after ibid. The use of dots in various decora- 
tive patterns is characteristic of many Anglo-Celtic manuscripts 
(Westwood, op.cit., passim). Eleventh century manuscripts are 
devoid of such dotting. When it reappears in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it seems to be confined mostly to Canterbury and Durham 
works (Millar, of.cit., pls. 42, 50, 52, 54). 

22. Brit. Mus. Cotton Ms Vitellius C.xii, fol. 121; Planta, 
op.cit., p. 427; M. R. James, Anctent Libraries of Canterbury 
and Dover, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 502, 5313 Ker, op.cit., pp. 
27, 142; Brit. Museum, Schools of Illumination, London, 
1915, pt. II, p. 7, pl. se. Photo after Brit. Mus. Postcards: 
XLI1.8. 

23. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Caligula A.xv, fol. 122v; 
Facsimiles, Series 1, Vol. 111, pp. 162-163, pl. 145. Photo 
after ibid. Millar, opf.cit., p. 112; Mitchell, “Flotsam of An- 
glo-Saxon Art, 11,” Burlington Magazine, XLiI-xLil, pl. 3; 
J. A. Herbert, [luminated Manuscripts, London, 1911, p. 1203; 
Planta, of.cit., p. 45; Ker, op.cit., pp. 27, 141. 

24. The Book of Cerne (Cambridge Univ. Lib. Ms L.L.i.10) 
was probably written in Lichfield between 818 and 830. See 
Dom. A. B. Kuypers, The Book of Cerne, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. xiii. Photo after E. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Minia- 
turen, Berlin, 1916-18, pl. 294. Other Insular manuscripts 
written in England or Ireland and in Irish monasteries on the 
Continent which show the early predilection for large-scale 
symbols are reproduced in ibid., pls. 161-162 (Book of Dur- 
row); pls. 174-176 (Book of Kells); pl. 195 (Dimma 
Gospels) ; pl. 206 (Book of Armagh); pls. 255-256 (Echter- 
nach Gospels); pl. 259 (Cambridge Gospel fragment) ; pls. 
267, 275 (Trier Gospels); pls. 282-283 (Stockholm, Codex 
Aureus) ; pl. 289 (Canterbury Gospels); and pl. 312 (Cuth- 


bert Gospels). 

25. The drawing of the lion in Fig. 32 comes from Brit. 
Mus. Arundel Ms 60, which also furnished the analogy for the 
Morgan initial Q (Figs. 2, 3). Photo courtesy of Frick Art 
Reference Library. The Paris Canterbury Psalter (Bib. Nat. 
MS lat. 8846) was illuminated for the most part in Canterbury 
ca. 1200; H. Omont, Psautier illustré du XIIle siécle, Paris, 
n.d., pp. 1ff. Photo after ibid., pl. 16. Several other works 
which duplicate one or more of the characteristic features of 
the Lion of St. Mark are found in C. E. Keyser, 4 List of 
Norman Tympana and Lintels with Figure or Symbolical 
Sculpture ...in the Churches of Great Britain, London, 1927, 
figs. 36, 45, 48, 76, 85, 89, 99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 1423 
A. H. Collins, Symbolism of Animals and Birds Represented in 
English Church Architecture, London, 1913, figs. 16a, 17a, 
21b; the Winchester portable altar, in the Cluny Museum, 
Paris (Mitchell, of.cit., 1, pl. 1); and the Bayeux Tapestry, 
especially over the scene of the death of Harold. 

26. For the earlier phases of the Anglo-Saxon evolution of 
the lion-head, see the illustrations of the Book of Cerne (Zim- 
mermann, of.cit., pl. 296); Aldhelm’s De wirginitate (Lam- 
beth Palace Lib. Ms 200; Westwood, of.cit., pl. 31). Its later 
development may be observed in the Majesty miniature of the 
tenth century Athelstan Psalter (Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Galba 
A.xviii, fol. 2v; Millar, of.cit., pl. 2a), the eleventh century 
Arundel Psalter (Brit. Mus. Arundel ms 60, fols. 5, 53; ébid., 
pls. 11, 31). The Carolingian lion is from the Codex Aureus 
(Munich, State Lib. Ms 14000, fol. 7v; G. Leidinger, Der 
Codex Aureus, Munich, 1925, 1, pl. 21). 

27. Similar winged Ox on the tympanum of the church at 
Aston, Herefordshire (Keyser, of.cit., fig. 105). The “lyre- 
like” horns and the “stereotomical” drawing of the hoofs of 
the Ox are found in an English Bestiary of the twelfth century 
(Cambridge Univ. Lib. Ms I1.4.26, fol. 23v; M. R. James, 
The Bestiary ..., Oxford, 1928). Analogies for the Eagle 
of St. John are also found in the same manuscript, fols. 37ff., 
and on the tympanum of the church at Bondleigh, Devonshire 
(Keyser, of.cit., fig. 106). 
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articulation, and gestures, but is not closely duplicated in any published work known to the writer. 

The series of analogies may be concluded with a statement on color. The terra-cotta red, light 
marine blue, and emerald green are typically English, as many eleventh century works testify. 
But since the color scheme of the Gospels includes buff, yellow, and earth-brown, and most of 


these colors are found in the Canterbury Psalter, the attribution of the Morgan manuscript to 
England becomes even more secure.”*® 


II 


It is very significant that almost all the manuscripts which were used as parallels in order to 
establish the English provenance of the Gospels are directly or indirectly associated with Canter- 
bury.” Of these, three are definitely attributed to Canterbury: the Canterbury Easter Tables,” the 
Canterbury Register,” and the Canterbury Psalter.** Our knowledge of the others is less complete 
because they have been published only in a very fragmentary manner. Nevertheless, from palaeo- 
graphical attributions, from descriptions of their contents in catalogues, and from published repro- 
ductions of one or more of their illuminated initials, we can affirm their close connection with Canter- 
bury. 

Cotton ms Claudius E.v, whose script is attributed by James to Christ Church, Canterbury, is 
a collection of canons, decrees, and letters which deal almost exclusively with Canterbury.** Its 
stylistic connection with Canterbury may be seen in comparisons with details from the Canterbury 
Psalter: the motif consisting of a head coming out of floral cone in Figs. 11, 13;°* the structure and 
the terminals of the initials in Figs. 14, 16;°° and the fish with the bird-like mouth and floriated 
tail.*° The Canterbury provenance of the Canons is further supported by its stylistic affinity with 
a Jerome, De nominibus hebraicis, which according to James was written in Christ Church for 
Rochester Priory.” The similarity is particularly evident in the contrapposto of the men with long 
wig-like hair, the identical action of their mouths, and the floral volutes (Figs. 22, 23). Additional 


28. The color plates in James, Canterbury Psalter (frontis- 
piece and pls. opp. pp. 16, 32, 48), are fairly reliable repro- 
ductions of the original and may be used with confidence. 

29. The exception is, of course, Brit. Mus. Arundel Ms 60, 
a Winchester work. It provides several remarkable analogies 


for the Morgan Gospels and other Canterbury works (Figs. 2, 


33 32, 36). Although the Winchester style first spread to 
Canterbury in the late tenth or early eleventh century (Millar, 
Eng. Ill. MSS, pp. 13, 75), there was a special need for 
Winchester works at Canterbury after the fire of 1067 which 
destroyed a large part of its library. James (Amcient Libraries, 
pp. xXxvi-xxviii) thinks that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Cam- 
bridge, Corpus Christi Ms 173) went to Canterbury as a 
result of that event. Arundel Ms 60 or other works like it may 
have gone there at that time. In any case, the linearism of the 
Canterbury Easter Tables of 1058 is given up for a broader 
manner and opaque pigments, which after the tenth century 
were more characteristic of the style of the initial pages of 
Winchester than of Canterbury. Cf. note 62. 

30. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Caligula A.xv. The illustrations 
of the Easter Tables appear in the first section of the manu- 
script, which contains entries of events in English history, 
frequently connected with Christ Church, Canterbury. Palaeog. 
Society, Facsimiles, Series 1, Vol. 111, pp. 162-163, pl. 145; 
Millar, of.cét., p. 1213; Herbert, [/J. MSS, pp. 120-121; Ker, 
Medieval Libraries, pp. 27, 141. 

31. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Cleopatra E.i, fols. 16-55. The 
manuscript is a register of papal letters and other privileges of 
the See of Canterbury, with professions of obedience to the 
archbishop made by suffragan bishops and a few Kentish 
abbots down to the year 1163 (Planta, Cat. Cottonian MSS, 
p. 584). Its attribution to Canterbury is confirmed by Ker, 


Op.cit., p. 143. 

32. James (Canterbury Psalter, pp. 1ff.) attributes it to 
Christ Church Priory on good internal and external evidence. 
This attribution is confirmed by Ker, of.c#t., pp. 21, 134. 

33. A complete list of the contents is found in Planta, of.cit., 
p. 198. James identified the manuscript with No. 352 in 
Eastry’s Catalogue and with No. 197 in Ingram’s Catalogue 
(Ancient Libraries, pp. 52, 509, 514). Ker (of.cit., p. 141) 
confirms the attribution to Canterbury. Photos after Brit. Mus. 
Postcards: XL11.3,5,14. 

34. The earliest appearance of this motif known to the 
writer occurs in another Canterbury work (Brit. Mus. Cotton 
ms Claudius A.iii, fol. 8), a collection of privileges of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, of the eleventh century. The attribution 
is corroborated by Ker, of.cit., p. 22; and Millar, of.cit., 
Pp. 79, pl. 27b. 

35. The peculiar terminal whose ancestry can be traced to 
various eleventh century manuscripts appears to be more com- 
mon in Canterbury work of the twelfth century than in any 
other contemporary school. For similar observation, see Millar, 
Op.cit., p. 74. 

36. Cf. Fig. 14 with initial M on fol. 97 of the Canterbury 
Psalter (James, Canterbury Psalter). The preference for fish 
with the special features noted seems to be a Canterbury con- 
vention, appearing frequently in the work cited (fols. 10, 33v, 
70, 105, 257) and in the initials of two other Canterbury 
works to be discussed presently (Figs. 14, 20, 21). 

37. Cambridge, Trinity College Ms 0.4.7 or 1238; James, 
Western MSS in Trinity College, Cambridge, 111, p. 2543 IV, 
p. viii, pl. v. Photo after ibid. Ker (Medieval Libraries, p. 
134) assigns the script to Rochester. 
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re-enforcement of this stylistic attribution may be found in an Hieronymian version of Old Testa- 
ment Selections in the Royal Collection in the British Museum (Figs. 14, 17). The manuscript was 
probably written at Christ Church, Canterbury, according to Warner and Gilson and the editors 
of the British Museum Postcards.** James wavers between that center and Rochester, because 
several Rochester manuscripts were written at Canterbury or modeled closely after works of that 
center.** It is in the light of this knowledge that we must interpret the similarity of the dragons in 
the M of a Gregory, Moralia in Job, in the Royal Collection of the British Museum to that of the 
Canterbury Register R and to the Morgan M (Figs. 8, 9, 19). The Royal Gregory came from 
Rochester Priory. Its connection with that center is established by the inscription, “Liber de claustro 
' Rossensi per Radulfum archiepiscopum,” meaning, according to Warner and Gilson, “probably, 
Ralph, Bishop of Rochester, 1108-1114, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1114-1123; possibly, Ralph 
of Maidstone, Archbishop, 1234-1239.” 

The Cotton Lives of the Saints may be attributed to Canterbury because of its script and be- 
cause it chiefly contains lives of English saints connected with Canterbury, including the life of 
St. Dunstan by “Adalardus Blandiniensis” written under Archbishop Alphege, and the life of St. 
Anselm in hexameters.* The section of the manuscript in which the initial in question occurs can 
also be assigned to Canterbury on stylistic grounds if compared with known Canterbury works, 
such as the Canterbury Psalter for the dragon, the Canterbury Register for the foliated volutes, 
and the Canterbury Canons for similar details (cf. Fig. 10 with 12, 19, 22).” 

To the foregoing we may add with confidence the initials of two more manuscripts whose Canter- 
bury origin may be easily established—or confirmed—on stylistic grounds. The first is a Mar- 
tyrology which, according to Ker, was written at St. Augustine’s and which James finds full of 
entries characteristic of that abbey (Fig. 20).“* The other is an Augustine, De civitate dei, said to 
be written in a Continental script and suggesting the late eleventh century, although its ornamenta- 
tion would seem to indicate the twelfth (Fig. 21).“* The editors of the New Palaeographical So- 
ciety who provided this information admit that no specific center can be assigned for the manuscript, 
apparently because of its unusual script, but they think that it was probably done either by a Conti- 
nental under English influence or by an Englishman working abroad.“ We cannot settle the strictly 
palaeographical problem of the manuscript, but it seems to us that the striking similarities of the 
style and motifs of the initials of the Augustine and the Martyrology would imply either that the 
Augustine was illuminated in Canterbury or that a Canterbury artist illuminated it on the Conti- 
nent. The first alternative seems more probable because of the typical Canterbury color scheme 
and the close stylistic affinity to the Martyrology. If the style of the Augustine initial belongs so 
obviously to Canterbury, and the script seems Anglo-Continental, we see no reason why the manu- 
script could not have been written by a Continental scribe working in Canterbury where the illumi- 
nated initials seem assuredly to have been made.“ 


38. Brit. Mus. Royal ms I.C.vii; Warner and Gilson, Cat. 
West. MSS in Old Royal and King’s Coll., 1, p. 14; IV, pl. 93; 
Brit. Mus. Postcards: x11.7. Photo after ibid. Another volume 
of the same manuscript exists in the Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. In support of its attribution to Canterbury, the writer 
calls attention to the similarity of the animal contrapposto in 
Figs. 3, 17, and 19. 

39. James, Ancient Libraries, pp. Ixxxix, 525. Other manu- 
scripts which illustrate stylistically or textually this Canterbury- 
Rochester relation are found in Clare College, Cambridge 
(ibid., p. 529); Trinity College, Cambridge (James, Western 
MSS in Trinity College, 1, p. 96); and in the Royal Collection 
of the British Museum (Warner and Gilson, of.cit., 1, pp. 88, 
110, 1363 IV, pls. 41, 45). 

40. Brit. Mus. Royal ms 6.C.vi, Gregory, Moralia in Job; 
Warner and Gilson, of.cit., 1, p. 145. Ker (o.cit., pp. 91, 
146) attributes it to Rochester on its having been owned by 
that institution. 


41. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Nero C.vii; Planta, Cat. Cotton. 
MSS, p. 235. Ker (of.cit., pp. 22, 141) ascribes the script to 
Christ Church, Canterbury. Photo after Brit. Mus. Postcards: 
XLII.14. 

42. Other similar motifs in the Canterbury Psalter will be 
found in fols. 100, 117, 234v, and 243v (James, Canterbury 
Psalter). 

43. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Vitellius C.xii. Photo after Brit. 
Mus. Postcards: xu11.8. Ker, Medieval Libraries, pp. 27, 1423 
James, Ancient Libraries, pp. 502, 5313; Planta, of.cit., p. 4273 
Brit. Mus., Schools of Illumination, i, p. 7, pl. se. 

44. Florence, Bib. Mediceo-Laurentiana ms XII.17. 

45. Facsimiles, Series 1, Vol. 11, p. 25, pl. 139. Photo after 
ibid. Ker does not include the manuscript in his study. 

46. The four full-page miniatures, which are prefixed as a 
group to the text and belong to a separate gathering, do not 
seem to be a part of the original manuscript and, therefore, 
are irrelevant to our present problem. 
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The Canterbury provenance of the Martyrology and the Augustine is also supported by their sty- 
listic connections with known Canterbury works such as the Canterbury Register (Figs. 19, 20, 21 4 
The perforated or trellis-like framework of the initials, the entwining rinceaux, and especially the 
agitated little figures in contrapposto, struggling with animals or opposing the constricting vegeta- 
tion, are fundamentally alike. 

Since the foregoing manuscripts were, as indicated, written and illuminated in Canterbury, the 
remarkable analogies which they provide for the Morgan Gospel-book suggest a similar attribu- 
tion for it, although its script is not specifically associated with Canterbury. Professor Neil Ker of 
Oxford University, who examined full-size photographs of the script, wrote to the writer that 
it did not suggest Canterbury to him particularly: “. . . the small hand not at all and the larger one 
only in a general sort of way. . . . The kind of writing which is seen in the larger hand of the 
Mostyn-Morgan gospels was, I suspect, fairly widespread in England in the early twelfth century.” 
He concluded: “I do not mean, of course, that the manuscript was not written at Canterbury; only 
that there is no evidence from the script that it was written there. I hope the style of the decora- 
tion is more helpful.” As shown before, the style of the decoration was indeed more helpful and 


pointed strongly to Canterbury. What we know of the history of the manuscript also suggests the 


same center. 

The first known owner of the Gospel-book, Stephen Batman—author, book collector, and re- 
storer in his own right—was also the private chaplain of Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1559-1575), and his principal agent in making his great collection of books.“’ Parker was the 
second Protestant to occupy the See of Canterbury. Before his appointment to the archbishopric 
he held various offices, as Royal Chaplain, canon of Ely, Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. During the early part of his ecclesiastical career 
(1536-1540), when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VIII, Parker became a loyal de- 
fender of the Church against the spoliations of the Crown. The great collection of books which he 
brought together attests his desire to preserve as many of the products of the abbeys as he could. 
Strype, his biographer, tells us that the archbishop obtained many books from Robert Talbot and 
Dr. Owen, physician to Henry VIII.** The former owned a large number of books which had come 
from Christ Church, Canterbury, and he is one of the few men known to have come into possession 
of books from the Canterbury Abbey libraries soon after the dissolution of the monasteries.“ 
Whatever the sources of Parker’s books, there is no question that many of them were written at, 
or owned by, Canterbury institutions.’ The case for the Canterbury origin of some part of Batman’s 
library is not so clear. Yet it is quite probable that his strategic position in the employ of Parker 
would explain his acquisition of the Morgan manuscript, and support to a small degree the stylistic 
and other indications of its Canterbury provenance. 

We have seen that all its striking analogies were found in manuscripts directly or indirectly 
connected with that center. Whether we can go further and try to assign the manuscripts to a 
particular monastic establishment in Canterbury becomes an engaging task of uncertain promise but 
probably worth some effort. 


The manuscripts adduced to establish the Canterbury provenance of the Gospels fall into two 


47. For Batman’s functions in Parker’s employ, see John in the restoration of old manuscripts. 


Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, London, 1821, 
11, pp. 497ff. For Parker’s collection of books, see M. R. James, 
“Sources of Archbishop Parker’s Collection of MSS at Corpus 
Christi College,” Cambridge Antiq. Soc. Pub., Octavo Series, 
1899, pp. 5-14; James wrote (Descriptive Cat. of MSS in 
Corpus Christi College, 1, pp. xviff.) that “Parker kept skilled 
amanuenses in his household who could counterfeit any antique 
writing and were employed to supply deficiencies in various 
ancient books.” With such example before him, it is not sur- 
prising that Batman tried to emulate or even outdo his superior 


48. James, loc.cit.; Strype, of.cit., pp. 498ff. 

49. The importance of Talbot as owner of many Canter- 
bury manuscripts and his identification with Robert Talbot, 
rector of Birlingham St. Peter’s, County Norfolk, is considered 
at length by W. Birch, The History, Art, and Palaeography 
of the Utrecht Psalter, London, 1876, pp. 103-106. His choicest 
manuscripts were given to New College, Oxford, according to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Lv, p. 337. For books 
owned by him, see James, Ancient Libraries, pp. 520, 524. 

50. James, “Sources of Archbishop Parker’s MSS,” pp. 5-14. 
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groups which, on the basis of palaeographical and stylistic affiliations, correspond respectively to 
St. Augustine’s Abbey and Christ Church Priory. 

The first group consists of only two manuscripts—the Cotton Martyrology and the Laurentian 
Augustine. The former has been attributed to St. Augustine’s on palaeographical grounds by 
James.” The latter, whose “Anglo-Continental” script has prevented palaeographers from agree- 
ing on its provenance, may be attributed to St. Augustine’s without hesitation because its stylistic 
and “iconographic” vocabulary is almost identical with that of the Martyrology (cf. Figs. 20, 21). 

The second group is larger and consists of works which have been assigned to Christ Church 
Priory on stylistic or palaeographical grounds.” In reverse order of their approximate age, these 
are the Canterbury Psalter, Register, Lives, Royal Jerome, Cambridge Jerome, and Canterbury 
Canons. But the Morgan miniatures and initials are not exclusively related to one of these groups. 
The peculiarly heavy jaws of the Evangelists have their earliest affinity in the figures of the Easter 
Tables of Christ Church, but the closest analogy for this detail is found in the Martyrology of St. 
Augustine’s (cf. Figs. 31, 36, 41). Conversely, the Morgan initials are more closely affiliated in 
their stylistic and color vocabulary with manuscripts attributed to Christ Church. The larger num- 
ber of analogies therefore favor the Priory. But our conclusion on this evidence should not be ac- 
cepted as definitive since St. Augustine’s Abbey is represented only by the Martyrology and the 
Augustine, and since an occasional neighborly exchange of models or even of illuminators would 
not be unlikely between the two sister institutions.” 


Ill 


The exact date of the Morgan Gospels is even more elusive than its exact provenance. Miss Meta 
P. Harrsen, who made the first analysis of the script, concluded that it “may be dated in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century.” Professor Neil Ker, in the letter to the writer mentioned earlier, 
dated the script “about the middle of the first half of the x11c.”_ 

The stylistic parallels in other Canterbury manuscripts, however, suggest a somewhat earlier 
date. A few of these are approximately dated and provide a chronological-stylistic scale into which 
we can fit the undated examples through internal evidence and stylistic approximation. Our 
dated works are the Canterbury Easter Tables (ca. 1058),™* the Canterbury Register (ca. 1120), 
and the Canterbury Psalter (ca. 1150).°° Thus, nearly a hundred years separate the earliest and 
the latest dated affiliations of the Gospels. The interval is virtually coextensive with the Norman 


51. James, Ancient Libraries, pp. 502, 531. Ker (Medieval 
Libraries, pp. 27, 142) corroborates the attribution. 

52. For the Canterbury Psalter, see note 32; for the Regis- 
ter, note 31; Lives, note 41; Royal Jerome, note 38; Canons, 
note 33. The provenance of the Cambridge Jerome and the 
Rochester Gregory is disputed because of their historical affilia- 
tions with Rochester. But the close stylistic similarities of their 
initials to indisputable works of Christ Church Priory and the 
known dependence of Rochester upon the Canterbury center for 
many of its manuscripts should leave little doubt that these two 
manuscripts were done at Christ Church. 

53. Thus the Utrecht Psalter miniatures were first copied in 
the Harley Psalter (Brit. Mus. Harley Ms 603) which is at- 
tributed to St. Augustine’s on the basis of its script (James, 
Ancient Libraries, pp. \xxxviii, 532; O. E. Saunders, English 
Illumination, Florence, n.d., pp. 28ff.). On the other hand, the 
Canterbury Psalter was done at Christ Church, but used the 
same model for its miniatures (James, Canterbury Psalter, 
pp. 1ff.). 

54. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Caligula A.xv. The Easter Tables 
are preceded by a Jerome and other miscellaneous writings of 
earlier date. The date of the Easter Tables, “probably ... a 
few years before 1058,” was determined by the scholars of 


the Palaeographical Society on the basis of the first hand, 
which made Easter Table entries up to the year 1058 (Fac- 
similes, Series 1, Vol. 111, p. 163). Ker (of.cit., pp. 22, 27, 
141) also differentiates two portions of the manuscript. He 
dates the Easter Tables in the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury and attributes the Jerome to St. Augustine’s and the 
Tables to Christ Church. 

55. The Canterbury Register (Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Cleo- 
patra E.i, fols. 16-55) is a record of papal letters and other 
privileges of the See of Canterbury, etc. (see note 31). Accord- 
ing to the editors of the New Palaeographical Society (Fac- 
similes, Series 1, Vol. 1, p. 37), the whole text (except one 
letter of Pope Alexander II, of 1071) appears to be in the 
same hand down to and including the profession of David, 
Bishop of Bangor, who was consecrated April 4, 1120. “It 
may therefore be inferred,” they wrote, “that the manuscript 
was originally compiled in that year, and it no doubt embodies 
the results of a search which was then instituted at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, for evidence bearing upon the rights of 
the See. This is recorded by the Chronicler Eadmer under 1120, 
immediately after the consecration of Bishop David” (Historia 
novorum, Rolls Series, 1884, p. 260). 

56. James, Canterbury Psalter, pp. 1ff. See also note 32. 
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dynasty in England. Within that period we can trace certain basic changes which took place in 
English manuscript illustration. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems that no school can provide us with a perfect 
sequence of works which will illustrate the change. But, considering together the works of the 
various English schools, we can say that the eleventh century style is generally characterized by a 
sketchy linearism which produces in figures and objects an unrealistic articulation, violent agita- 
tion, and fluttering drapery whose jagged contours enhance their stylistic expressiveness.” Some 
manuscripts contain unframed miniatures—probably because of the influence of the Reims style." 
Where frames appear, they either take an elaborate form with luxuriant foliage, as in many Win- 
chester works (Fig. 2),°° or consist of simple undecorated panels, as in Canterbury manuscripts 
(Fig. 41).°° In either case, the figures and objects of the miniatures frequently overlap the frame 
and even protrude beyond it.” 

The works of the twelfth century, probably as a result of a new wave of Continental influence, 
show a definite change. The drawings acquire closed contours and the figures are more gracefully 
activated than their eleventh century, agitated ancestors.” Their frames are generally made up 
of rectilinear panels which are usually filled with running or static friezes of plant or geometric 
forms.” Lacking the exuberance of the typical Winchester frames and the unobtrusiveness of the 
simple Canterbury frames of the eleventh century, the new types do not invite trespassing by the 
figures and objects they enclose, but generally restrict their movements to the inner periphery. 
The freedom of the eleventh century style, however, persists in the large historiated initials which 
constitute one of the most interesting and attractive aspects of twelfth century works, and some- 
times comprise their only illustration. Most of the parallels we have used thus far fall in the latter 
category. 

In the light of this broad characterization of the change of style from the eleventh to the twelfth 
century, the Morgan manuscript seems to belong to the earlier phase. But a closer approximation 
of its date may be made by comparing its style with Canterbury manuscripts whose date can be 
established on internal evidence. 

The Canterbury Register, as we have seen, was probably compiled in 1120. The date of the 
Canterbury Canons may be inferred from its contents, consisting of canons, decrees, and letters. 
The last in the group of letters is one by Archbishop Radulph (1114-1123) to Callixtus II (1119- 
1124). Obviously, it could not have been written before 1119. If we assume that these different 


57. For a discussion of the sources of the Anglo-Saxon style, 60. The simple frame appears in Anglo-Saxon works about 


see O. Homburger, “Die Anfange der Malschule von Win- 
chester im Zehnten Jahrhundert,” in J. Ficker, Studien iber 
christliche Denkmaler, Leipzig, 1912, p. 68; Millar, Eng. J/l. 
MSS, pp. 3ff.; Saunders, English Illumination, 1, pp. 27ff.; 
Boeckler, Abendlandische Miniaturen, pp. 53ff. 

58. The Utrecht Psalter and other ninth century Carolingian 
manuscripts such as the Leyden Prudentius (Leyden Univ. Lib. 
Codex Burm. Q.3) and the Paris Prudentius (Bib. Nat. Ms lat. 
8085) do not have borders. For their probable omission by 
the Reims copyists of antique miniatures with borders, see 
Stettiner, Die Illustrierten Prudentiushandschriften, Berlin, 
1895, pp. 159ff.; H. Woodruff, “The Illustrated Manuscripts 
of Prudentius,” Art Studies, vil, 1929, pp. 40, 51-61, and figs. 
43-47) 49) 63. Other Anglo-Saxon works without frames are 
Brit. Mus. Harley Ms 603 (Millar, of.cit., pl. 22) and some 
of the miniatures in the Canterbury Caedmon’s Poems (Oxford, 
Bodleian Lib. Jun. Ms 11; Gollancz, The Caedmon Manu- 
script, London, 1927, passim). 

59. Millar, of.cit., pls. 3ff. The development of the Win- 
chester acanthus borders from Carolingian models was first 
shown by Homburger, of.cit., pp. 26ff., and confirmed by G. F. 
Warner, Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, Oxford, 1910, pp. 
XXXviii-xxxix, and A. M. Friend, “Carolingian Art in the 
Abbey of St. Denis,” Art Studies, 1, 1923, p. 74. 


1000 and, although it was used in a number of eleventh cen- 
tury Winchester manuscripts, it seems to linger longest in 
Canterbury works: e.g., Aelfric’s Paraphrase of the Pentateuch 
and Joshua (Millar, of.cit., pl. 28), and the Easter Tables 
(Fig. 41 of this study). 

61. This is true of both Winchester and Canterbury works. 
See Millar, of.cit., pls. 4-30. 

62. The Norman invasion of 1066 probably interrupted the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon style and accelerated the Con- 
tinental influence upon English works. During the reign of the 
first two Norman kings occurred the appointment of Lanfranc 
and Anselm respectively to the See of Canterbury. The Con- 
tinental connections of these men, especially with Normandy 
and Brittany, must have proved fruitful in the rebuilding and 
rejuvenating of the Canterbury Houses and the Cathedral after 
the fire of 1067. Lanfranc was, according to James (Ancient 
Libraries, p. xxix), the first great organizer of the library 
whom Christ Church had known. 

63. These ornamented borders resemble in a general way 
German works of the Ottonian period (cf. Millar, of.cit., 
passim, with A. Goldschmidt, German Illumination, Florence 
and New York, n.d., 11, passim), but the exact sources are still 


to be defined. 
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documents were collected and transcribed under Archbishop Radulph, the collection would have 
to be dated between 1119 and 1123, and, consequently, the manuscript would be contemporary 
with the Canterbury Register of 1120. Judging from the style of their initials, however, these 
manuscripts must be of different dates (cf. Fig. 19 with 11, 14, 22). The style of the Canons ap- 
pears definitely earlier, and the portion of the manuscript which contains the illuminated initials 
reproduced here supports the conclusion. That portion consists of canons governing the Church. 
It is followed by special decrees of Pope Gregory the Great (1073-1085) concerning the authority 
of the church of Canterbury and the status of the English Church, and the decrees of Urban II 
at the Council of Clermont (1095) which considered the rights of investiture. Evidently the manu- 
script contains a body of Church laws, the last part of which deals with the special problem of in- 
vestitures which culminated in the celebrated disputes between St. Anselm and the Norman kings, 
William Rufus and Henry I. We believe, therefore, that the canons and the decrees were compiled 
and joined during the archiepiscopate of St. Anselm, between 1093 and 1109, and in connection 
with his controversies with the kings. Since the letter of Paschal II (1099-1118) to Henry I (1100- 
1135)—written between 1100 and 1118—related to the problem of investiture, it was properly 
added to the earlier documents bearing on the same subject. Similarly, the letter of Radulph to 
Callixtus II, written between 1119 and 1123 and dealing with the investiture of the archbishopric 
of York, was appended to the same collection at that time. 

Thus the Canterbury Canons of “1093-1109” and the Canterbury Register of 1120 (Figs. 19, 
22) provide the terminals of a short chronological scale against which we can gauge the ap- 
proximate date of the Morgan illuminations and of the other manuscripts which resemble them 
stylistically. All of the latter undated works seem definitely earlier than the Canterbury Register 
because their modeling is less developed, their drawing lighter and in parts even sketchy. Since 
our judgment of their style depends in most cases upon comparisons of one initial from each manu- 
script, it is difficult to infer their dates with certainty. Some allowances must also be made for dif- 
ferences in individual skills of contemporary illuminators of different ages. A conjectural chrono- 
logical sequence of their origin, listing them backwards from the Register of 1120, would be as 
follows: the Register (Fig. 19), Royal Jerome (Fig. 17), Lives (Fig. 10), Gregory (Fig. 9), 
Augustine (Fig. 21), Martyrology (Fig. 20), Cambridge Jerome (Fig. 23), and Canons (Figs. 
11, 14, 22). The Royal Jerome and the Lives would date between 1115 and 1118 in conformity 
with their closer stylistic resemblance to the Register (ca. 1120) and with their comparatively 
freer technique. The relative linearity and sketchiness of the Gregory, Augustine, Martyrology, 
and the Cambridge Jerome would point to an even earlier date than the previous two works, or 
to between 1110 and 1114. This date would be consistent with the inferred dating of the Gregory 
which came from Rochester and which was probably owned by Radulph, Bishop of Rochester 
(1108-1114), and with the dates assigned to the other manuscripts by the majority of the scholars 
who have studied them.™ This brings us to the later terminal of the date of the Canons (1093- 
1109). In attempting to define the date of the Canons more precisely, one should call attention 
to the fact that Anselm left England in 1097 after three years of turbulent activity at Canter- 
bury. It is possible that the Canons were brought together during this period to bolster the Church’s 
position in his struggle against the King. But the elaborate initials which decorate the Canons would 


64. Thus the earlier style of the Gregory supports the con- p. 502) dated it in the eleventh—meaning, of course, late 


clusion of Warner and Gilson that the owner of the manuscript 
was probably Radulph, Bishop of Rochester (1108-1114) and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1114-1123), and not Radulph, 
Archbishop (1234-1239). The dating of the Jerome in the 
early twelfth century by James (Cat. Trinity Coll. MSS, p. 
254) would support the date assigned to the entire group of 
manuscripts in question. 

The editors of the Brit. Mus. Postcards date the initial of 
the Martyrology simply in the twelfth century. James (#bid., 


eleventh. F. Wormald is probably nearer the truth in dating 
it in the first decade of the twelfth century (“The Develop- 
ment of English Illumination in the Twelfth Century,” Journal 
of Brit. Arch. Ass.. Vil, 1943, Pp. 33). Ker (of.cit., pp. 27, 
142) dates it eleventh to twelfth century. The Augustine sug- 
gests to the editors of the New Palaeographical Society (Fac- 
similes, Series 1, Vol. 11, p. 25, pl. 139) the late eleventh cen- 
tury by its script and the early twelfth by its ornamentation. 
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suggest that they were compiled and joined to the other documents bearing upon the problem of 
investitures during his second period in office (1106-1109), that is, after his return from voluntary 
exile, when they could serve as a record of the partial victory of the Church over the Crown. The 
stylistic similarities of the initials to those of the manuscripts discussed immediately above would 
favor the second term of office more than the first as the date of the Canons. 

The date of the Morgan Gospels seems to be bound up with that of its closest parallels but in a 
dual affiliation, for its sketchy initials suggest the date of the Canons, whereas the style of the 
miniatures point to the date of the Martyrology (cf. Figs. 14, 15; 31, 36). Since both initials 
and miniatures were done at the same time, as shown by our analysis of the manuscript, we could 
best explain the dualism by an older and a younger hand working on the Gospels, and thus reflect- 
ing the older style of the Canons and the later style of the Martyrology. On the basis, then, of 
the dual affiliation to those two Canterbury manuscripts, we would date the Gospels during the 
second half of the first decade of the twelfth century or ca. 1106-1109. 


IV 


We may now proceed with other aspects of our problem, namely, the origins of the apparently 
archaic portraits of the Evangelists, and then with their unique relation to their symbols. The 
monumental scale of the portraits and their relative linearism in the drapery and body contours 
are somewhat anachronistic for the twelfth century. The portraits recall Carolingian types of three 
centuries earlier (cf. Figs. 1 and 4), while the linearism in some details of the drapery is reminiscent 
of the Winchester style of the eleventh century.” Taken together, these anachronisms reflect a 
certain strain of conservatism which seems characteristic of Canterbury.* Within two hundred years, 
this center produced three Psalters whose illustrations depended to a large extent upon the Utrecht 
Psalter, a Carolingian work of the school of Reims.” Is it possible that the archaism noted in the 
miniatures of the Morgan Gospels is a parallel adaptation of a Reims Gospel-book? Such was in 
effect the opinion of Millar, who was the first to recognize certain stylistic and iconographic analo- 
gies with Carolingian works.” The writer is pleased to provide considerable support for his pre- 
liminary findings—at least so far as the Evangelists are concerned. 

A comparative survey of known English and Continental works dated before the twelfth century 
produced a number of threads of evidence. But almost without exception, all led to the Carolingian 
tradition and especially to the so-called Aachen-Reims school, in which the first part of the name 
is understood to be an early phase of the Reims school.” 

Since the symbols belong to a separate problem, we can ignore them for the present and consider 
the Evangelists first. Beginning with the Morgan St. John and its nearest Carolingian affinity— 
also a St. John—in the Schatzkammer Gospels, we note that both are frontally represented and 


65. Millar, of.cit., pls. 1off. 

66. A similar conservatism in script, whereby the style of 
1040 was retained in Canterbury down to the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is shown by Homburger (o0?.cit., pp. 64-65). 
A later indication of the same tendency is found in the adapta- 
tion of the portrait of Eadwine, the scribe of the Canterbury 
Psalter, in a portrait of St. Dunstan appearing in a Smaragdus 
manuscript written at Christ Church about 1200 (Brit. Mus. 
Royal ms 10.A.xiii). See Warner and Gilson, Cat. of West. 
MSS in Old Royal and King’s Coll., tv, pl. 65. 

67. The first for both style and iconography, the two others 
for iconography alone. The Utrecht Psalter came to Canterbury 
sometime before 1000 and probably remained there until the 
dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth century, when it 
passed to Robert Talbot and later to Robert Cotton. For a 
summary of its history, see G. Benson and D. Tselos, “New 
Light on the Origin of the Utrecht Psalter,” ART BULLETIN, 


XIII, 1931, pp. 13, 143 Birch, History, Art, and Palaeography 
of the Utrecht Psalter, London, 1876. Its exact relation to the 
three Canterbury Psalters mentioned is being investigated by 
the writer. 

68. Millar, Library of A. Chester Beatty, 11, p. 74. In his 
Eng. Ill. MSS, p. 113, Millar states summarily that the Mor- 
gan manuscript was copied directly from a Carolingian arche- 
type. 

69. Goldschmidt (German Illumination, 1, p. 9) implies 
that the style of Reims was brought from Aachen (the pre- 
sumed birthplace of the Schatzkammer Gospels) by Ebbo, 
Bishop of Reims and reputedly the director of the palace 
library at Aachen. Since most of the surviving works in that 
school seem more closely connected with the later or Reims 
phase, we shall for convenience refer to the whole school as 
Reims. 
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both hold a pen in the right hand as if ready to write (Figs. 1 and 4). Both are set in front of an 
analogous crenelated structure whose form suggests the characteristic exedra in the tradition of the 
seated Evangelists. The crenelations in the Morgan miniature, however, have been reduced vir- 
tually to a decorative border, consistent with the Anglo-Saxon tendency to reduce the illusion of 
depth.” Despite this transformation, its close relation to the structure of the Schatzkammer Evan- 
gelist cannot be denied. It is one of a number of striking details which point strongly to a Reims 
model. Another is found in the position of the right arm and the manner of holding the pen so 
that the index finger is separated from the rest. This mannerism is peculiar to the Evangelists of 
the Reims school and their descendants whenever they are represented frontally and as if about 
to write (Figs. 1, 4).” A third peculiarity of the Reims tradition appears in the abnormally short 
big toe and the equally abnormal elongation of the adjacent toe as rendered in Figs. 4, 25, 36. 
This abnormality can be explained as a misunderstanding by late Reims artists of the late-antique 
foreshortening of the large toe as seen in the Schatzkammer John and Mark (Figs. 1, 24). The 
descendants of these figures in the Gospels of Blois, Ebbo, Loisel, and Morgan mss 640 and 728 
also show the misunderstanding clearly (Fig. 28). Some Reims works even emphasize the anomalies 
noted as if they were special physical characteristics of the Evangelists.” 

The Reims heritage can likewise be detected in the heads of the Evangelists and the Angel, 
which possess a small cranium, wide temples, and a low forehead. All these parts are bound to- 
gether by characteristic wig-like hair whose contour descends in a graceful curve over the forehead 
and recedes at the temples (Figs. 25, 36, 40). Except for the strongly marked contour in the Mor- 
gan figures, all the features described are found in the Schatzkammer and the Ebbo Gospels (Figs. 
28, 39).’* They appear even in the diminutive figures of the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 26, 27, 42). 

Also typical of most Reims works is the abnormally heavy and rounded jaw, which is especially 
pronounced in the Morgan St. Mark and St. Luke (cf. Figs. 28, 36; 39, 40).'* Its presence in the 
Canterbury Easter Tables of ca. 1058 manifests an early predilection of Canterbury for special 
Reims conventions (Fig. 41). 

The Reims affiliation of the Morgan Evangelists is probably best demonstrated in the figure of 
St. Luke, whose exact prototype cannot be found in the typical East Christian or Carolingian author 
portraits." The only Western representation of a similar nature occurs in a St. Matthew in the 
frontispiece of the St. Vaast Gospels in Arras, generally assigned to the middle or latter part of 
the ninth century.” This figure seems, however, to be derivative. Its upper part—the stooping 
posture, protruding head, and holding of the inkhorn on the lectern—appears to have been bor- 
rowed from the St. Matthew of the Ebbo Gospels of the early ninth century (Figs. 39, 43). The 
lower part suggests its derivation from the St. Luke of the Codex Aureus—or its prototype—in 


70. How consistent this attitude was may be judged by the 
reduction of the Evangelist’s title floating over the horizon, as 
shown in the Blois Gospels (Paris, Bib. Nat. ms lat. 265; 
especially in Boinet, La. min. carol., pl. 72b), to a simple flat 
name-plate. For the transformation of illusionist space into 
abstract superposition of planes in twelfth century works, see 
Bunim, Space in Medieval Painting, pp. 86-104. Photos of 
Schatzkammer Gospels after Boinet, of.cét., pls. 58, 59. 

71. See Morgan Lib. Ms 728, fol. 94v, a Reims work which 
remained in that city in the abbey of St. Remi until 1790 
(Greene and Harrsen, Pierpont Morgan Library Exhibition of 
MSS, p. 3, pl. 3). See also the Ebbo Gospels (Epernay, Bib. 
Mun. Ms 1; Boinet, of.cit., pl. 69) and the Loisel Gospels 
(Paris, Bib. Nat. Ms lat. 17968; ébid., pl. 74). 

72. For other Reims examples not illustrated here, see #bid., 
pls. 68, 69, 72, 74. It is evident even in the small figures of 
the Utrecht, Troyes, and Douce Psalters (ébid., pls. 61, 63, 77, 
78). Contrariwise, this convention does not appear in the works 
of any other Carolingian or post-Carolingian school, save 


where the influence of Reims is easily demonstrated. 

73. Additional Reims examples appear in #bid., pls. 59, 60, 
69, 72, 74, 77. Photos for Figs. 28 and 39 after ébid., pl. 68. 

74. The preceding references contain similar examples; an- 
other appears in Morgan Lib. Ms 640, whose Reims ancestry 
is evident no less in style than in iconography. For illustra- 
tions and additional information on its provenance, see Greene 
and Harrsen, of.cit., pp. 5, 73, pl. 8. 

75. Friend, “Portraits of the Evangelists,” Art Studies, v, 
1927, Pp. 115-147; VII, 1929, pp. 3-29. A slightly related 
type showing St. Mark writing on a scroll is found in the 
Rossano Gospels (idem, Art Studies, v, fig. 148). 

76. Arras, Mun. Lib. Ms 1045; L. Delisle, L’Evangelaire de 
Saint-Vaast d@’Arras, Paris, 1888. Photo after Boinet, of.ctt., 
pl. 93. Its later date is also suggested by the similarity of the 
Arras St. Matthew to the St. John of the Drogo Sacramentary 
(ibid., pl. 88c), which is dated soon after 844. See L. Weber, 
Einbanddecken, Elfenbeintafeln, Miniaturen, Schriftproben aus 
dem Drogo-Sakramentar, Metz, 1913, p. 4- 
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which the crossed legs and the differentiated garments are similarly disposed (Figs. 30, 43).” 
The stooping posture which crowds together halo, horn, hand, and lectern, and consequently in- 
creases its general similarity to the Morgan St. Luke, may have been partly the result of the 
limited space allotted to the Evangelists in the corner medallions of the large frame of the frontis- 
piece. The head of the Arras figure, however—like that of the Ebbo St. Matthew—is very similar 
to that of the Morgan Evangelist and may mean that the Evangelist type with crossed legs existed 
already in the ninth century and passed to the Morgan Gospels through its Carolingian model. 
But there are certain features in the Morgan portrait which cannot be explained except by reference 
to a strikingly similar figure in the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 40, 42)."* The Psalter figure represents 
the “writer” in the Psalmist’s soliloquy in Psalm 45:1: “My heart is inditing a good matter. I speak 
of the things which I have made touching the King; my tongue is the pen of a ready writer.” A 
careful examination of the Psalter figure and St. Luke shows that they resemble each other in 
many remarkable details. Both have the characteristic head of the Reims school. They wear two 
garments. The outer garment of the writer is serrated in accordion-like folds along the back. Similar 
folds appear in the Morgan Evangelist, even though in the repainting they seem to have become 
merely the scalloped edge of a garment tightly stretched over the back. The analogy becomes 
much more important in the light of other striking similarities in details. If we exclude the halo, 
which would be added in any normal representation of an Evangelist, we see that the type of head 
and its location in relation to the hands and the scroll are very similar in both figures. The hands 
themselves and their relation to the pen and the scroll are virtually identical. The reader is in- 
vited to notice particularly, in both figures, the way in which the scroll is draped over the open 
hand; how the upper end of the scroll is terminated in a hook-like form; how the other end is 
hidden under the thigh, with the same ambiguous twist; the angle formed by the crossed legs; the 
bulge of the right knee; and the molding-like hem of the garment over the clearly defined ankles. 

These striking resemblances suggest that the Morgan Evangelist was probably adapted for the 
most part from the Utrecht Psalter figure, either at the time the Carolingian model was made or 
when the portraits were copied in Canterbury. The latter possibility is advanced because almost 
all the analogies between the two figures in question seem so immediate as to imply a direct inspira- 
tion. This is not improbable, for the Utrecht Psalter was at Canterbury from about 1000 to the 
middle of the sixteenth century and, as already noted, served as model for three other Canterbury 
works. 

The appearance of certain other features of the Utrecht Psalter miniatures in the Morgan Evan- 
gelists tends to support this hypothesis. As indicated earlier, the figure of St. John follows the 
Schatzkammer type, but the sharply converging long legs have Anglo-Saxon precedents (Figs. 
1, 4)."” The same distinguishing feature appears also in St. Mark (Fig. 36). But other charac- 
teristic elements in the Evangelists, such as the jerky movements of the head and hands and their 
thick and thin contours, are more closely approximated in the Utrecht Psalter figures than in those 
of any other Reims manuscript (cf. Figs. 25, 36 with 26, 27).°° The St. Matthew resembles the 


77. Codex Aureus (Munich, State Lib. Ms 14000, fol. 6v) ; 
Leidinger, Der Codex Aureus, pl. 22. The codex (ca. 870) is 
a product of the school of St. Denis, formerly known as the 
school of Corbie, which was defined by Friend, “Carolingian 
Art in the Abbey of St. Denis,” pp. 67-75. The change has 
been accepted by Goldschmidt (o0f.cit., 1, p. 16), and by L. 
Jones and C. R. Morey (Miniatures of the Manuscripts of 
Terence, Princeton, 1931, II, p. 64). 

78. Photo of detail after E. DeWald, The Illustrations of 
the Utrecht Psalter, Princeton, 1932, pl. 41. Representations of 
similar figures in Byzantine manuscripts are not sufficiently 
significant to engage our attention here. Cf. Friend, “Portraits 
of the Evangelists,” Art Studies, v, 1927, fig. 107; K. Weitz- 
mann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, Berlin, 1935, fig. 217. 

79. They are found mostly in works of the eleventh cen- 


tury: Morgan Lib. ms 709, fol. 122v (Greene and Harrsen, 
op.cit., pl. 17) ; Gospels (Brit. Mus. Add. Ms 34890), a Bury 
Psalter (Rome, Vat. Lib. Regina ms 12), Church Offices of 
New Minster (Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Titus D.xxvii), and Liber 
vitae of New Minster (Brit. Mus. Stowe Ms 944), in Millar, 
Eng. Ill. MSS, pls. 17, 19, 24, 25, respectively. 

80. Indeed, most of the distinguishing features in the draw- 
ing and articulation of the figures of Winchester and Canter- 
bury manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh century seem very 
closely related to products of the Reims school, especially the 
Utrecht Psalter, the Ebbo Gospels, and their derivatives (Figs. 
26, 27, 28, 39). They were probably first introduced into 
England by the Psalter or by other works which were strongly 
affected by the linear phase of the Reims style. The Anglo- 
Celtic style, in its forceful animal combats and oblique inter- 
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St. Mark of the Ebbo Gospels (Figs. 28, 29). But the equal debt of the Morgan figure to the 
Utrecht Psalter is not appreciated until one compares the long torso of the Evangelist and the 
bulbous effect of his legs with the astonishingly similar figures in the Psalter miniatures (Figs. 
25, 26, 27). In any case, whether these features came directly or indirectly from the Utrecht 
Psalter, their importance to the Morgan Gospels cannot be ignored. 

Even the accessory objects in the miniatures point to Reims as their ancestral home. The lecterns 
and inkstands consist of a tripod with a bead-and-reel shaft which supports a platform, a rack, or 
an inkwell. The nearest analogies for the shaft are found in Reims works (Figs. 24, 25, 28; 39, 
40).** Although the thin and somewhat rectangular feet of the tripod base are not identical with 
those in Reims works, they are nevertheless proof that their ultimate origin is Reims. In all the 
Morgan miniatures, the feet of the lecterns and inkstands are so arranged that two face toward 
the left and one toward the right. The same peculiarity is noted in almost all the Reims manuscripts 
and their derivatives where such objects are shown (cf. Figs. 4, 25, 36, 40, with 24 and 28). The 
few exceptions which exist in both categories prove the ruling practice.” 

Under other circumstances, the inkhorns would be dismissed as unimportant details, but their 
shape and use are not common except in the Reims tradition. Their appearance in the Morgan 
Gospels in the same shape, held in the hand or set in a hole in the stand, or occasionally represented 
with an extra quill-pen, are very significant bits of corroborative evidence and suggest that the 
Reims influence might have come directly from a work of that school (Figs. 4, 36; 39, 40).” 

The symbols of the Morgan Evangelists bear little relation to those found in Reims portraits. 
The pose, bodily agitation, and abrupt turn of the head of the Angel of St. Matthew resemble 
to some degree the diminutive figures of the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 25, 26, 27). But we are in- 
clined to believe that the artist of the Morgan Angel relied as much upon an angelic figure as upon 
the figure of a bearded Evangelist shown seated, ready to write, and looking for inspiration toward 
a presumed symbol above him, such as suggested by the St. Luke of the Codex Aureus of the School 
of St. Denis (Figs. 25, 30).°* The wings and the scroll of the Angel are his more common at- 
tributes. But his beard, although uncommon elsewhere, is frequently seen in Insular manuscripts.” 
The nearest Carolingian analogies to the Morgan Eagle, Lion, and Ox are probably found in the 
symbols of the canon tables of the Codex Aureus, but they are not very significant for our immediate 
problem.” 


lacing patterns, undoubtedly provided a congenial soil for this 
Carolingian expressionism. For the Carolingian sources of the 
Anglo-Saxon style in the late tenth and early eleventh century, 
see Homburger, “Die Anfange der Malschule von Winchester 
in Zehnten Jahrhundert”; Friend, “Carolingian Art in the 
Abbey of St. Denis,” p. 74; Millar, Eng. Ill. MSS, pp. 17ff.; 
Saunders, English Illumination, 1, pp. 16ff.; Boeckler, 4bend- 
lindische Miniaturen, pp. 53f.; W. Weisbach, Manierismus in 
Mittelalterlicher Kunst, Basel, 1942, pp. 21ff. 

81. The earliest example is probably found in the “Xanten 
Purple Leaf”; H. Swarzenski, “The Xanten Purple Leaf and 
the Carolingian Renaissance,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 
7-24, fig. 1. The later examples are almost exclusively limited 
to Reims manuscripts and their descendants, such as the Schatz- 
kammer, Aachen, Ebbo, Cleves, Blois, Loisel, and St. Thierry 
Gospels (Boinet, of.cit., pls. 58, 60, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 77). 
Other examples will be found in the Utrecht Psalter (DeWald, 
Op.cit.; pls. 15) 19) 34) 53» 875 115). 

82. For additional Carolingian stands which contain tripod 
bases similar to those in the Morgan miniatures, see illustra- 
tions referred to in the preceding note. For exceptions, see 
Boinet, of.cit., pl. 69b; and DeWald, of.cit., pl. 53. 

83. This type of inkhorn does not appear in Early Christian 
works known to the writer. The earliest example occurs in the 
Schatzkammer St. Matthew, and is the only one in that manu- 
script. It becomes more common in later Reims works, such as 


in the St. Matthew and St. Luke of the Ebbo Gospels. The 
manner of holding the scroll and inkhorn as in the St. Mark 
and St. John miniatures of the Morgan Codex is approximated 
in Morgan Lib. Ms 728, fol. 94v, and in the Loisel Gospels 
(Boinet, of.cit., pl. 74). 

84. Leidinger, Der Codex Aureus, 1, pl. 22. 

85. The beard of the Angel is rendered in pale blue—the 
favorite color of Batman—but probably he was not responsible 
for this apparently anomalous attribute. Examination of the 
miniature and the shadowgraph reveals no solid contour out- 
lining a beardless chin. The bearded symbol can be accounted 
for both by the apocalyptic texts and by the iconographic tradi- 
tion of Insular art and its derivatives. In the Vision of Ezekiel 
(1:5-11) and in the Revelation of St. John (1v:7-8), one of 
the Four Living Creatures is referred to as a man. The sub- 
sequent references to the wings of the Creatures probably led 
to the representation of the symbol of St. Matthew as an 
Angel. For some unknown reason, early Insular art shows a 
definite preference for the angel symbol bearded but without 
wings. See the Gospels of Echternach (Trier, Cath. Treas. ms 
61), the Book of Kells (Dublin, Trinity College Lib. ms 
A.1.6), and two South English manuscripts (Rome, Vat. Lib. 
Barb. Lat. Ms 570; Maeseyck, Church Treas.), all illustrated 
in Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, pls. 274, 176, 
317, 318, respectively. 

86. Leidinger, of.cit., 1, pls. 14, 22. 
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In summarizing the foregoing evidence, we may conclude that the Morgan Evangelists, their 
lecterns, inkstands, inkhorns, and scrolls were adapted directly from one or more Reims manu- 
scripts. The existence of Reims manuscripts in Canterbury is confirmed by the part which the 
Utrecht Psalter played in the scriptoria of that center and by the presence of at least another illumi- 
nated Reims Psalter of about 883-887.*° The Morgan portraits of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John are similar enough to typical Reims Evangelists such as those of the Schatzkammer, Blois, 
and Ebbo Gospels as to suggest a Reims Gospel model for the Morgan group. The remarkable 
similarities between the St. Luke and the Utrecht Psalter writer—to mention the most striking 
parallel—make a direct connection with Reims works very probable, at least for the features noted 
in the comparisons made thus far. 

The stage of development in the Reims style to which the model belonged can be only approxi- 
mated. The more ponderous and static figure of the Morgan St. John, its setting, and the location 
of the title suggest a model following the Schatzkammer Gospels and about the time of the Blois 
Gospels.* But the more dynamic figures of the other Evangelists, the dramatic reaction of St. Mark 
and St. Matthew toward their symbols, the anomalies in the rendering of the toes, and the prefer- 
ence for inkhorns and scrolls point much more strongly to a period approximately contemporary 
with the Ebbo Gospels and the Utrecht Psalter, or in the middle of the second quarter of the ninth 
century.” The analogies of the Morgan miniatures with the Arras Gospels and the Codex Aureus 
would not contradict seriously the date of the hypothetical model, for they are not as numerous 
or as striking as those provided by the earlier Reims works just mentioned. Furthermore, the Arras 
manuscript and the Codex Aureus are evidently later and derivative in character.” 


V 


We can now turn our attention to the last part of our problem, the sources of the unique ico- 
nography of the miniatures showing the Evangelists seated upon their symbols. 

With the exception of the minor analogies between the Morgan Lion and the Angel and similar 
representations in the Codex Aureus, the nature and scale of the symbols of the Morgan Gospels 
are certainly unlike those of Carolingian schools. They are most unlike those of Reims, whose 
Evangelists do not always have symbols and, when they do, have small ones (Figs. 1, 24; 28, 39).” 

As already noted, the nearest analogies for the scale and general appearance of the symbols 
are found in Anglo-Celtic works before the twelfth century. Even the superposing of the Evan- 
gelists over their symbols has precedents in English works of the pre-Norman period. These are 
the Canterbury Gospels and the Book of Cerne (Figs. 6, 7).°* The nature of their miniatures sug- 


87. For the Utrecht Psalter, see note 67. The presence of the such as the Ebbo, Cleves, and Loisel Gospels and Morgan Lib. 
other Reims manuscript in Christ Church Priory was pointed Mss 728 and 640 have very small ones. The Gospels of Louis 


out by James, Descriptive Cat. of MSS in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, 11, pp. 27-32. The manuscript (No. 272 or 0.5) has 
illuminated initials and contains additions made at Christ 
Church at a later time. 

88. The date which is usually assigned to the Schatzkammer 
Gospels is the first part of the first quarter of the ninth century. 
See Goldschmidt, of.cit., 1, pl. 21. The Blois and Loisel Gospels, 
because of their derivative relation to the foregoing, would 
date somewhat later, or from the end of the quarter. 

89. For the approximate date of the Ebbo Gospels and the 
Utrecht Psalter, see Paul Durrieu, Mélanges Julien Havet, 
Paris, 1895, pp. 645ff.; Goldschmidt, “Der Utrecht Psalter,” 
Rep. fiir Kunstwiss., XV, 1892, pp. 157ff.; Benson and Tselos, 
“New Light on the Origin of the Utrecht Psalter,” pp. 2off. 

90. Delisle, of.cit., pp. 16-17; Friend, “Carolingian Art in 
the Abbey of St. Denis,” pp. 67-75. 

91. Excepting the Aachen Gospels, the earliest Reims Gospel 
manuscripts like the Schatzkammer and its direct copies, such as 
the Blois Gospels, do not have symbols. Later derivative works 


Debonnaire (Paris, Bib. Nat. Ms lat. 9388) have large symbols, 
but they are in the shape of initials in accordance with the 
Merovingian tradition. See A. Bastard, Peintures et ornements 
des manuscrits, Paris, 1869, pls. 107-108; Emile A. Van Moe, 
The Decorated Letter from the VIIIth to the XIIth Century, 
Paris, 1950, pp. 58, 89. 

92. The Book of Cerne (Cambridge Univ. Lib. ms L.I.1.10) 
was probably written in Lichfield between 818 and 830, ac- 
cording to Dom. A. B. Kuypers (The Book of Cerne, p. xiii). 
However, Zimmermann (of.cit., pp. 135, 295, pls. 293-296), 
who apparently did not know of the previous publication, 
attributed the manuscript to Canterbury and dated it in the 
first third of the ninth century. The Canterbury Gospels (Brit. 
Mus. Royal ms I.E.vi) seems to be a part of a larger book, 
probably a Bible. See James, Ancient Libraries, p. xv; West- 
wood, Facsimiles of Min. and Orn., p. 39, pl. 14; Zimmer- 
mann, 0f.cit., pp. 131-135, 291-293, pl. 289. Photo after 
Westwood, Joc.cit. The identity of the figure in the medallion 
on the arch of the Canterbury miniature has been disputed. 
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gests that they brought together two special tendencies characteristic of Insular illumination. One 
is the representation of an Evangelist or his symbol in a medallion incorporated in the crown of the 
arch which serves as a frame to the page.’* The other is the full-page miniature devoted to each 
symbol without the Evangelist.°* We have no adequate explanation for the origin of these two 
peculiarities in Insular illumination, but they seem to come together in the Canterbury and Cerne 
Gospels by reversing the more common Continental representation of the symbol over the Evan- 
gelist, as shown by the Ada Gospels of the Carolingian Ada-Trier school (Fig. 5). 

It would seem only a step from the manner of juxtaposing the Evangelists over the symbols, as 
in the Canterbury Gospels and the Book of Cerne, to that of the Morgan miniatures in which the 
authors, under the influence of our hypothetical Reims model, were rendered in full size, but placed 
over their symbols in a more organic relation to each other. 

This simple explanation, however, may not be completely satisfactory in an iconological sense, 
for it does not account for a possible mystical or philosophical motivation of the change. The first 
attempt at such explanation was made some years ago by Erwin Panofsky. He thought that the 
mounted Evangelists may have been inspired by Oriental astronomical representations, such as 
ms. Or. 133 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in which the planetarian divinities are shown mounted 
upon their Zodiacal signs. As quoted by the Misses Greene and Harrsen,”* he pointed out further 
that “the transference would not have been an unnatural thing, because in each case a connection 
is shown between human figures invested with superhuman significance and symbols of animal 
form. It would also account for the fact that three animal-shaped symbols in the Morgan Gospels 


show markedly eastern style, while the Evangelists themselves are reminiscent of western, Caro- 
lingian types.” 7 

This interpretation is very interesting, and the parallelism with Oriental planetarian divinities 
seems at first convincing. Motifs analogous to those of the ancient and mediaeval Orient appear 
in late mediaeval Christian manuscripts.*’ Even the concept of the “Four Living Creatures” or 
““Cherubs”—the Evangelist symbols—seems to be rooted in ancient Mesopotamian imagery.” 


Nevertheless, a detailed examination of the available evidence excludes any direct connection 


between the Morgan Gospels and Oriental sources of any period. 
The Oriental characteristics in the symbols of the Morgan miniatures seem to derive more from 
the immediately preceding Carolingian, post-Carolingian, and Anglo-Saxon assimilation of diminu- 


Zimmermann (of.cit., p. 293) identified it with Christ, but 
gave no reasons. However, Westwood (loc. cit.) thought the 
figure represented God the father. He rejected the possibility 
of its being St. Luke because the manuscript also contains a 
full-page representation of St. Mark on fol. 30, and inferred 
from this that the manuscript in its original state had all the 
Evangelists similarly represented. But the inference is un- 
doubtedly erroneous, for, as Warner and Gilson (Western MSS, 
I, p. 20) also point out, the miniature of St. Mark and a 
companion purple leaf are not contemporary with the Gospel 
text but were inserted “probably in the tenth century.” In fact, 
the style of this miniature suggests even the eleventh century. 
These scholars did not commit themselves on the identity of the 
figure in the medallion of the older miniature. But we can be 
fairly certain that it was meant to be St. Luke, partly because 
of the sumptuous format of the full-page miniature which con- 
tains the beginning of his Gospel, and especially because of a 
similar juxtaposition of comparable Evangelists in medallions 
over their symbols in the Book of Cerne (cf. Figs. 6, 7). 

In pre-Carolingian and later mediaeval art on both sides of 
the Channel, it is possible to find many representations of the 
symbols in playful or helpful activities at the same level as the 
Evangelists with whom they are associated, or even under the 
authors of the Gospels, but they bear no direct relation to our 
problem. 

93. Representatives of this tendency are the two works cited 
above. A third is the eighth century Gospels in the church 


treasury at Maeseyck. Zimmermann (of.cit., p. 303, pls. 318- 
320) assigns the manuscript to South England and dates it 
about 770. 

94. See note 24. 

gs. Trier, Mun. Lib. Ms 22; K. Menzel, et al., Die Trierer 
A da-Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889, pls. 15-17. Photo after Boinet, 
La min. carol., pl. 8. 

96. Greene and Harrsen, Pierpont Morgan Library, p. 17. 

97. For illustrations of Oriental and Occidental planetarian 
divinities, see E. Panofsky, “Diirer’s Stellung zur Antike,” 
Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1, 1921-22, pp. 43-923 
and F, Saxl, “Beitrige zu einer Geschichte der Planetendar- 
stellungen im Orient und Okzident,” Des Islam, 111, 1912, pp. 
151-177. Ancient Oriental representations of divinities standing 
on animals appear also in Tell Halaf (M. von Oppenheim, 
Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf, Berlin, 1940, frontispiece) 
and in Egypt (Phaidon Press, Art in Egypt, Vienna, 1936, fig. 
153). 

98. See W. Neuss, Das Buch Ezechiel in Theologie und 
Kunst bis zum Ende des XII. Jahrhunderts, Miinster, 1912, 
p. 7, the sources which he cites, and the following: P. S. 
Landersdorfer, “Der Baal Tetramorphos und die Kerube des 
Ezechiel,” Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, 1x, 
pt. 3, 1918; R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelzelt, Munich, 
1910, Il, pp. 336, 428, 430; and J. Sauer, Symbolik des 
Kirchengebaudes und seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung des 
Mittelalters, 2nd ed., Freiburg, 1924, pp. 63f. 
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tive “Sassanian” animals than from the types represented in either ancient or mediaeval works of 
the Orient.*® As shown by comparison of Figs. 32, 33, 34, 36, the special features of the Morgan 
Lion and its “monumental” character seem to have been developed within the English tradition 
in the eleventh and twelfth century from the smaller impressionistic Carolingian models, which 
were probably based upon Near Eastern ancestors. The evolution of the other symbols has been 
similarly documented.’” Furthermore, the method of placing three of the Evangelists upon their 
animal symbols is more reminiscent of antique and East Christian figures riding sidesaddle than 
are those in Oriental mediaeval astrological manuscripts in which the divinities are more organically 
related to their signs.*”* 

If the ancestors of our mounted Evangelists are to be found outside the sphere of Christian art, 
it would be more fruitful to look for them in the Greek and Roman eras. The conclusion seems 
the more natural in view of the great number of classical motives which were appropriated by 
Christian art, including the Evangelist portraits themselves. Indeed, the most striking analogy to 
the Morgan St. Mark is found in a late antique representation of Cybele similarly mounted on a 
lion (Figs. 36, 37).'” Of the classical motives which survived in Christian art, however, none 
seems as pertinent to our problem as the imagery of the Four Elements. 

The concept of the Four Elements is generally believed to have originated in the Ionian school 
of philosophy.*” It was Empedocles, however, who developed it and classified the Four Elements 
in their familiar form as Air, Fire, Water, and Earth.*** The concept was subsequently assimilated 
by both classical philosophers and Early Christian fathers.**° But extant representations of the 
Four Elements in classical and Early Christian art bear no direct relation to our problem.’” It was 
not until we found a full-page illustration of the Four Elements in a German manuscript of the 


99. See the animals and other “Oriental” beasts in the 
Gospels of Lothaire (Boinet, of.cit., pls. 33-35); Bible of 
Grandval (W. R. Kohler, Die Schule von Tours, pls. 45-46, 
67, 79, 82-84, 92); First Bible of Charles the Bald (Boinet, 
op.cit., pls. 54-55); in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Frankish 
works such as the Winchester Psalter and the Bayeux Tapestry 
(F. Birrell, Guide to the Bayeux Tapestry, London, 1921, pls. 
1-x11). Their wide diffusion illustrates the earlier intrusion of 
such animal motifs, probably through textile, metal, and other 
Near Eastern importations, long before Oriental astronomical 
treatises were available in the West. The results of the diffusion 
may be judged by following the distribution of the motif of 
the lion with the tail curled as in the Morgan symbols. See the 
Apocalypse of St. Sever (Lauer, Les enluminures romanes, pl. 
26); the Evangelistary of Abbess Uota (Goldschmidt, of.cit., 
11, pl. 76); and the Palace, Palermo (S. Bottari, | mosaici 
della Sicilia, Catania, 1943, fig. 85). 

100. See notes 25 and 85. 

101. The East Christian type is best represented by Christ in 
the Entry into Jerusalem. See E. Diez and O. Demus, Byzan- 
tine Mosaics in Greece, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, fig. 92. 
Reproductions of Oriental divinities are cited in note 97. 

102. For classical prototypes of the Evangelist portraits, see 
Friend, “Portraits of the Evangelists,” Art Studies, v, 1927, 
pp. 115-147. The Roman gem representing Cybele was for- 
merly in the Bartoluni Collection in Rome. Photo after en- 
graving in M. de la Chausse, Le grand cabinet romain, 
Amsterdam, 1706, p. 20, pl. 35. 

103. W. T. Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, 
London, 1920, pp. 2off. 

104. sbid., p. 83; F. Piper, Mythologie und Symbolik der 
Christlichen Kunst von der Altesten Zeit bis in’s Sechzehnte 
Jahrhundert, Weimar, 1847-51, 1, pt. 2, pp. 85-103; C. E. 
Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles, Chicago, 1908; 
G. Kafka, “Zur Physik des Empedocles,” Philologus, Lxxviii, 
1922-23, Pp. 202-229; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1905, under “Empedo- 
cles”; T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black (eds.), Encyclopedia 


Biblica, 1890-1903, under “Elements.” 

105. Stace, of.cit., pp. 282ff.; Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. 
by John M’Mahon, London, 1884, pp. 326ff., 405ff.; Piper, 
op.cit., p. 86. According to Empedocles, the Four Elements 
were activated in their creative function by love (W. Smith, 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 11, pp. 
12ff.; O. Seyffert, Dict. of Class. Antiquities, p. 212). We can 
readily understand the ease with which the entire concept could 
be translated into Christian terms in which Christ constituted 
love, the supreme activating and fusing element in a physical 
and spiritual universe. As pointed out by Neuss (0f.cit., pp. 
66ff.), St. Jerome saw the Elements “mixed” with the various 
apocalyptic symbols. For further discussion of the attitude of 
the early Church fathers on this and related points, see Piper, 
op.cit., pp. 87-97. 

106. For illustrations of the varied representations of the 
Elements in antique art, see K. O. Miiller, Denkmdler der 
Alten Kunst, Gottingen, 1856, 11, pls. 16, 22, 72, 73; E. 
Strong, Roman Sculpture, London and New York, 1907, pl. 8. 
In the latter reference is illustrated the relief from the Ara 
Pacis entitled “Allegory of Fertility.’ On it are represented 
personifications of Earth, Air, and Water. The fourth Element, 
Fire, is not represented, probably because it was actually present 
in the fire of the altar. 

Early Christian representations of the Elements were pre- 
served only in descriptions, according to Piper (op.cit., pp. 
93ff.). But Barbier de Montault (Traité d@iconographie 
chrétienne, Paris, 1890, 1, p. 117) is of a different opinion. 
According to his credible interpretation of the vault mosaic of 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist in the Lateran (A.D. 461- 
468), there are, among other four-part symbolical groups, 
representations of the Four Elements in the shape of four pairs 
of birds. Each pair, being of a different species, symbolizes 
through its habitat one of the Four Elements. The mosaic is 
illustrated in J. Wilpert, Die Rédmischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten (Freiburg, 1916, 11, pl. 86), 
but the author calls the birds “still lifes” and does not attach 
any symbolic importance to them (ibid., 1, p. 732). 
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late twelfth century that we permitted ourselves to think of possible antique and Early Christian 
ancestors of the Morgan images (Fig. 38).’” 

The manuscript is an astronomical treatise and is attributed to Priifening. The Four Elements 
are shown in the form of human figures mounted upon their animal symbols. In accordance with 
the gender of their Latin names, Aer, Ignis, Terra, and Aqua, there are two male and two female 
figures. Air is seated upon an eagle and holds an inflated wind bag with an orifice in the shape of a 
human head blowing air; Fire is upon a lion and holds a flaming torch; Earth sits on a young 
centaur whom she embraces and suckles, presumably in token of her dual function as mother 
of bipeds and quadrupeds; and Water rides a winged, griffin-like animal and holds a globular 
vessel out of which issues a stream of water. 

There are more iconographic than stylistic similarities between the Morgan Evangelists and the 
Vienna Elements. In both groups, the animals are quite large—in conformity with their function 
as “beasts of burden.” The Eagle of Air turns its head to look at its rider as does the Eagle of 
St. John (Figs. 4, 38). The Lion of Fire is decoratively treated and, like the Morgan Lion, 
its frontally oriented head displays a similarly distended mouth (Figs. 36, 38). The Centaur’s hu- 
man part and his head occupy in relation to Earth a position not unlike that of the Angel of Mat- 
thew (Figs. 25, 38). Water is not paralleled by the Morgan Luke, but it should be remarked that 
the three other Elements are seated sidesaddle like the three corresponding Evangelists in the 
Morgan Gospels. 

Naturally, these similarities are not sufficient to warrant any conclusion on a direct relation 
between the two manuscripts. Moreover, the Vienna treatise dates more than fifty years later than 
the Morgan manuscript. Nevertheless, these analogies open the way to a speculation which points 
to another possible solution of our problem. 

If Panofsky is right in thinking that the models of the Morgan Evangelists might be found in 
analogous figures invested with superhuman significance and seated upon their animal symbols, the 
personifications of the Four Elements seem the most logical prototypes, rather than the Oriental 
planetarian divinities which he first suggested. 

The Four Elements have been correlated with other four-part group symbols since Early 
Christian times in text or artistic representation.” But the most important correlation for us is the 
one between the Four Evangelists or their symbols and the Four Elements. According to Neuss, it 
was Jerome who first equated the Elements to the Evangelists and to other symbols.*** It remained, 
however, for Christianus Druthmarus of Corbie (fl. ca. 850) to develop the idea further and to 
correlate the Four Elements with the Four Evangelists. In his commentary on St. Matthew, he 
says: “Quatuor sunt elementa per quae mundus subsistit, coelum, terra, ignis et aqua. Per aquam, 
Marcus, qui dixit: Vox clamantis in deserto. Per terram, Matthaeus, qui dixit: Liber generationis. 
Per ignem, Lucas, qui ait: Nonne cor nostrum ardens erat in nobis? Per coelum, Joannes, qui 
transiit omnes creaturas dicens: In principio erat Verbum.””” 

No such correlation is known to us in a work of art before the twelfth century.” The late 
twelfth or early thirteenth, however, produced a metal cross of extraordinary interest. It is in the 


107. Vienna, State Lib. Ms 12600 (Suppl. 372), fol. 30. 
Published in H. J. Hermann, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der 
Illuminierten Handschriften in Oesterreich, Neue Folge, 1, 
1926, pp. 73-81, fig. 38. 

108. For references to illustrations of such motifs, see supra. 
Also cf. note 105. 

109. Neuss, op.cit., pp. 66ff. 

110. Christianus Druthmarus, Expos. 
Migne, Pat. Lat., 106:1265. 

111. But Christ, as creator of the universe, surrounded by 
the Four Elements in a cruciform pattern which corresponds 
to schemes representing Christ and the Evangelists, appears 


in Matth. Evang., 


in an eleventh century Bible formerly in the abbey of St. 
Hubert in Ardennes and now in the Royal Library in Brus- 
sels (ms II. 1639, fol. 6v). See C. Gaspar and F. Lyna, Les 
principaux manuscrits @ peintures de la Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique, Paris, 1, 1937, p. 60. The individual locations 
of the Elements in the Bible illustration correspond exactly 
to those of the Engelberg Cross and suggest that the Engel- 
berg correlation may have had early mediaeval antecedents. 
But the absence of substantial iconographic similarities be- 
tween the two groups is a commentary upon the difficulty of 
bridging the remaining gap between them. 
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possession of the Benedictine Monastery of Engelberg, Switzerland (Fig. 44)."* The front of the 
cross shows the Crucified Christ in high relief. Among other representations which do not concern 
us, the Four Evangelists are contained in circular medallions on the four terminals of the cross. 
They are accompanied in a characteristic fashion by their apocalyptic symbols. The back of the 
cross, less elaborately decorated, shows at the crossing a circular medallion with the enthroned 
Madonna holding the Christ Child and flanked by two angels. The square medallions of the 
terminals, which correspond to the circular medallions of the Four Evangelists on the other side 
of the cross, contain personifications of the Four Elements mounted upon their animal symbols and 
holding certain objects as a demonstration of their essential nature. Earth occupies the traditional 
location at the foot of the cross; the left side is given to Water; the right to Air; and the top to Fire. 
Thus, the order follows to a degree the hierarchical or topographical order noted in the Vienna 
manuscript. But the order of the Evangelists is not the usual one. Upon comparative analysis of 
the two schemes, it appears that the Evangelists were rearranged in order to correspond to the 
hierarchy of the Elements. Thus, reading from the bottom up, St. Matthew (Man) corresponds 
to Earth (Ox); St. John (Eagle) to Air (Eagle); St. Luke (Ox) to Water (Dolphin); and 
St. Mark (Lion) to Air (Lion). 

It should be noted that the correlation on the cross—if the addorsements of the medallions of the 
Evangelists and the Elements were intended as individual correlations—are not entirely like those 
established by Christianus Druthmarus. It seems, therefore, that while the two groups were cor- 
related in a general way in text and representation, there was no standard correspondence between 
individual representations in early mediaeval times. Likewise, while both the Vienna and the Engel- 
berg groups of the Elements in general show their common antique heritage, in specific details they 
differ (Figs. 37, 38, 44). 

The common characteristics of the two works are the large size of the symbols and the fact that 
they are mounted by human—or superhuman—figures. If the riding motif in the Morgan Evan- 
gelists was transferred from the mounted personifications of the Elements, we would have to assume 
the existence in England of an astronomical treatise similar to the Vienna manuscript. The linear 
drawings in the latter work, the floating drapery of Air, the mouth of the Lion of Fire, and espe- 
cially the profile of Earth suggest that the stylistic lineage of the Vienna miniature may have 
included an Anglo-Saxon ancestor in the eleventh century."* Unfortunately, style and iconography 
are not always transferred together. Therefore, such similarities as we have noted between the 
Vienna miniature and English details are not enough to establish the existence of a hypothetical 
Anglo-Saxon prototype for the Vienna Elements. 

An alternative means of transferring the mounting motif would be to assume the existence in 
England of a religious work of art which contained representations of the Four Evangelists together 
with their symbols correlated with those of the Four Elements mounted upon their animals, and 


112. For full description of this remarkable work, its 
history and stylistic relations, see Robert Durrer, Die Kunst- 
denkmdler des Kantons Unterwalden, Zurich, 1928, pp. 107- 
111, 155-158, pls. 92-93. Reference to this work was con- 
tributed to the file on Morgan Lib. Ms 777 by Miss Dorothy 
Miner of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Photo after 
Durrer, loc.cit. 

113. As seen in the Elements of the Vienna manuscript and 
of the Engelberg Cross, the sex of the figures and, correspond- 
ingly, the gender of their names have undergone Latinization, 
and in place of the Greek personifications, which consist of one 
feminine and three masculine figures, the monuments in ques- 
tion contain two male and two female ones. Otherwise, there 
is nothing more to distinguish them from the common Greek 
and Roman prototypes as represented by various mythological 
figures shown mounted on animals or birds: Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Bacchus, Cybele, Dionysos, Epona, Europa, Maenads, 
Nereids, Thetis, and Zeus. See S. Reinach, Répertoire de la 


Statuaire grecque et romaine, Paris, 1897, 1, p. 5, 11, pp. 
132, 267, 268, 374, 400, III, p. 122; Répertoire de peintures 
grecques et romaines, Paris, 1922, pp. 12, 13, 25, 36, 40, 96, 
106, 202, 271, 399; Répertoire de vases peints grecs et 
étrusques, Paris, 1900, 1, pp. 42, 159, 168, II, p. 157; Réper- 
toire de reliefs grecs et romains, Paris, 1909-12, 11, pp. 235, 
423, 429, III, p. 280; R. Wittkower, “Eagle and Serpent,” 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, pl. 51b; Miiller, of.cit., 
11, pls. 16, 22, 63. For similar mythological figures riding 
animals represented in mediaeval art of the Christian Near 
East, see L. Matzulevich, Byzantinische Antike, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1929, pls. 6, 38-46; A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitz- 
mann, Die Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin, 1930- 
34, I, passim. 

114. Compare the head of Terra (Fig. 38) with that of 
David (Fig. 35) in a detail from an eleventh century English 
Psalter (Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Tib.C.vi, fol. 8). Photo courtesy 
of the Morgan Library. 
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which inspired in the Morgan miniatures the contraction of the two four-part categories into one, 
showing the Evangelists seated upon their apocalyptic signs. 

Intellectually, it is easy to explain such possible contraction or transference. Just as the Four 
Elements are the physical constituents of the universe, the Four Gospels are the four spiritual 
ingredients of the Christian world, in which they are equated with the Four Evangelists, with 
their symbols, and with Christ himself. Similarly, as the personifications of Earth, Water, Fire, and 
Air ride animals characteristic of their habitat or nature and display their functions in the service 
of the universe by means of certain objects or instruments, so the Four Evangelists—as personifica- 
tions of the Gospels—seated upon their animal symbols display by certain actions and instruments, 
such as books, scrolls, pens, and inkwells, their function in the service of the Christian or spiritual 
universe. 

But since the known English texts and works of art do not bear out this theoretical transference, 
we must leave the problem open for further study. In doing so, we should not ignore the possible 
bearing of the Anglo-Celtic emphasis on the representation of large-scale symbols and the Anglo- 
Saxon practice of representing the Evangelists over large symbols (Figs. 6, 7). 

In conclusion, we may state the following: whatever the iconographic sources of the Morgan 
miniatures, the combination of Reims Evangelists and English symbols was made in England, and 
probably for the first time in Canterbury, when the Morgan Gospels were written and illuminated. 
In confirmation of this belief, reference may be made once more to those stylistic and iconographic 
peculiarities in the Morgan miniatures which seem to derive directly from the Utrecht Psalter, 
which was very probably at Canterbury at the time in question. The history of the Morgan manu- 
script and almost all its stylistic affiliations also point to Canterbury—probably Christ Church 


Priory—and to the second half of the first decade of the twelfth century as its place of origin 
and date. 
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UNPUBLISHED EARLY SPANISH PAINTINGS . 
IN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH COLLECTIONS 


CHANDLER R. POST 


I. THe or VALENCIA. THE ALMoNnacID MAstTER 


From the desperately tangled mesh of closely interrelated Valencian painters in the circle of 
Pedro Nicolau and Andrés Marzal de Sas during the early stages of the “international” style at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, scholars have recently extracted a few definite strands in the 
persons of such men as the Gil Master and the Olleria Master; and it is now possible, I think, to 
isolate another artist in the network, namely, the author of the retable at a town in Valencian terri- 
tory, Vall de Almonacid, a work that happily survived the holocausts of the Spanish civil war. 
We accomplish the segregation of his personality through the additional evidence provided by 
the recognition of a further achievement of his; but, before we can turn to this panel, we must cite 
the considerations which are based on documentary notices published by Saralegui* after I wrote 
Volume vi of my History of Spanish Painting, where I studied the retable of Vall de Almonacid,’ 
and which virtually confute the suggestion there made by me that it might conceivably have been 
executed by the still inadequately identified painter, Lorenzo Zaragoza. 

The pith of these considerations is that the retable in all probability once decorated a chapel in 
the cloister of the cathedral of the near-lying Segorbe and, if so, would have been made at too 
tardy a date to have been comprised within the span of Lorenzo’s activity. In 1414° the Esteban de 
Carifiena who had been connected with the financial negotiations for an altarpiece at Jérica* founded 
a benefice of Sts. Abdon and Sennen in a chapel of the cloister of the cathedral of Segorbe, and in 
1436 a Valero de Medina established there a second benefice in honor of his patron, St. Valerius. 
The derivation of the Vall de Almonacid retable from this chapel would seem well-nigh in- 
disputably demonstrated by the fact that, although its principal compartments are, with one excep- 
tion, devoted to St. Valerius, the exception is a compartment depicting the paired Sts. Abdon and 
Sennen, whose incongruous presence can scarcely be explained by the great popularity of the twain 
in the region as heavenly protectors against the scourge of hail, but may easily have been the 
result of Valero de Medina’s desire to include in his donation the memory of the earlier cult. 
Saralegui adduces grounds for postulating that the retable was given by the canons of the cathedral 
of Segorbe to Vall de Almonacid in the middle of the nineteenth century, according to a general 
Spanish custom of relegating to rural parishes works of art that had come to be regarded as anti- 
quated. Inasmuch as it would not in all probability have been painted before the creation of the 
benefice of St. Valerius in 1436, the ascertained chronological limits of Lorenzo Zaragoza’s 


activity from 1364 to 1402° show that he could not have still been exercising his profession in this 
year. 


To the artist whom we cannot call, therefore, by a more precise name than the Almonacid 
Master, I am strongly disposed, as I have said, to attribute another work, a charming panel of the 
Madonna and music-making angels in the collection of Mr. Marius de Zayas at Stamford, 


1. Archivo de arte valenciano, XX11, 1936, p. 28, n. 1. 

2. p. 580. 

3. Saralegui in the article in the Archivo de arte valenciano 
gives the date as 1410, but the Latin list of benefices in the 
cathedral of Segorbe and churches of the diocese drawn up 


in 1596 and graciously copied for me by Saralegui sets down 
the year as 1414. 


4. My History of Spanish Painting, vi, pp. 575-576. 

5. In my History of Spanish Painting, 11, pp. 377-3783; and 
VIII, pp. 584-585. In Anales y Boletin de los Museos de Arte 
de Barcelona, 111, 1945, p. 329, J. M. Madurell adds to our 
information about Lorenzo Zaragoza the fact that in 1370 he 


did a lost retable for the parish church of Sta. Eulalia de 
Provensana at Barcelona. 
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Connecticut (Fig. 1). In the midst of a general agreement with his style, a mode of painting that 
conforms to what we find, with scarcely tangible shades of difference, in all the painters in the 
milieu of Nicolau and Marzal de Sas, it is the nature of the countenances of the Virgin and Child 
that constitutes the déstinctive note of identity, for they have a highly individual, pinched, and 
snooping character, oddly neglectful of ordinary standards of human pulchritude, which, perhaps 
originating in a similar tendency of Marzal, is typical of many of the figures in the Almonacid 
retable, for instance, especially, the St. Valerius in the compartment of his ordination of Sts. Vincent 
and Lawrence (Fig. 2). In addition, the geometrical pattern in the tiling upon which the Virgin 
sits is very rare in Spanish paintings of the time, but turns out to be not very diverse from the 
design in the pavement beneath the central effigy of St. Valerius (Fig. 5).° 

The picture belonging to Mr. de Zayas certainly affords no further evidence, to say the least, in 
support of the mere hypothesis’ that the Almonacid Master might conceivably have been the author 
of the retable of the Madonna, St. Martin, and St. Agatha at Jérica, by whomever this retable 
was executed, by Lorenzo Zaragoza, by Antonio Pérez, or by someone else. Of the works that I 
assigned in Volume vi" to the general orbit of Lorenzo Zaragoza and the Almonacid Master, the 
only one that I should now like to retain for the latter with any degree of conviction is the panel of 
Sts. Francis and Catherine in the Provincial Museum, Valencia.’ 


Il. THE ScHoot or VALENCIA. THE CASTELLNOvVo MastTER 


At a later period in the evolution of the school, the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a number of painters at Valencia derived their manners from the style that the 
so-called Perea Master established in the city; and, inasmuch as I have come upon another produc- 
tion by the member of this circle responsible for the works that I have registered in Volume vi"° of 
my History of Spanish Painting as Group B, it will make for clarity if I distinguish him by a 
sobriquet. We should naturally base the title upon his principal recognized achievement, the 
retable from the church of S. Juan del Hospital at Valencia that with the rest of the possessions of 
the Diocesan Museum perished in the civil war;** but a name thus chosen would be too unwieldy 
or insufficiently specific, and so I fall back upon a pseudonym suggested by the town, Castellnovo, 
where there are (or, were?) to be seen three sections of an altarpiece of St. Ives by his hand.”* 
The additional work that I venture with confidence to assign to him is a panel in the Silberman 
Galleries, New York, depicting the much-loved Valencian theme, otherwise rare in Christian 
art, Christ presenting the redeemed of the old dispensation to his mother after the harrowing of 
Hell (Fig. 3).* The whole right side of the composition is practically lifted from the Perea 
Master’s rendering of the subject,’ but the types throughout the panel conform rather to the 
Castellnovo Master’s slight modifications of his teacher’s models. To select only two from many 
examples, the patriarch looking directly out at us in the back row repeats the Saviour in the Last 
Supper of the retable of S. Juan del Hospital, and the upturned, youthful countenance at the 
extreme left of the picture should be compared with the St. Francis at this retable’s center (Fig. 6). 
It is to be noted also that the diaper in the textile hung over the altar beside which the Virgin kneels 


6. In the retable in the Gallery at Kansas City, perhaps by 
Nicolau and his shop (cf. my Vol. 1x, p. 759), the edging 
of the tiling in the principal compartment is identical with 
that upon which St. Valerius stands. Saralegui kindly sug- 
gests to me in a letter, in the most provisional manner, that 
the Almonacid Master may have collaborated with Nicolau 
in the Kansas City retable, but the resemblances, other than 
in accessories such as the tiling, seem to me very dim. 

7. My Vol. vi, p. 580. 

8. ibid., pp. 572ff. 

9. Vol. 111 of my History, fig. 301. 


10. Pp. 440. 

11. It is reported that some fragments from the Museum 
were rescued, but that even after this lapse of time no one 
has yet taken the trouble to inspect and list them. 

12. I have been unable to discover whether the war 
claimed them also as sacrifices. 

13. I am still no more able than when I wrote Volume vi 
to determine whether the Castellnovo Master did the retable 
at El Toro, which the war fortunately spared. 

14. Vol. vi of my History, p. 270. 

15. ibid., fig. 104. 
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1. Stamford, De Zayas Collection: the Almonacid Master, 2. Vall de Almonacid, Parish Church: the Almonacid Master, 
Madonna and Angels St. Valerius Ordaining Sts. Vincent and Lawrence, 
section of a retable 


x 


3. New York, Silberman Galleries: the Castellnovo Master, Christ Presenting the Redeemed 4. Ellinwood, Kansas, Collection of 
of the Old Dispensation to His Mother Mr. Edouard Jonas: the Verdi 


Master (?), St. Michael 


the Almonacid 6. Formerly in the Diocesan Museum, Valencia: the 
Master, St. Valerius, central compartment of Castellnovo Master, St. Francis Receiving the Stig- 
a retable mata, central compartment of a retable (detail) 


3 = 7. Castellnovo, Parish Church: the Castellnovo Master, 8. Vich, Museum: the Verdi Master, Gabriel, Annunciation 


St. Ives Dispensing Justice, section of a retable (detail), retable from Verdi 


: 


Casa Ordaz: Pedro Despallargues, Retable of the Virgin 


9. Mexico Cit 


SR 10. New York, French and Co.: 11. London, Collection of Mrs, F. A. Drey: 12. London, Private Collection: the 
a Pedro Garcia de Benabarre (?), 


the Astorga Master, Crucifixion 


Circle of Martin de Soria, 
Angel, fragment of a principal 


sections of a retable 
Se compartment of a retable 


13. Stamford, De Zayas Collection: Pedro Garcia de Bennabarre and Shop, sections of a retable 
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scarcely differs from the pattern in the gold borders of the throne upon which, at Castellnovo, 
St. Ives is depicted as dispenser of justice (Fig. 7). 


III. THe Scuoot or CaTatoniaA. THE VERDU Master 


The works that I was able in Volume vi1"* of my History to place to the credit of this distinguished 
Catalan painter, transitional between the manners of the first and second halves of the fifteenth 
century, were disappointingly scant in number, and it is only now, after the many years which have 
elapsed since the volume’s publication, that I have found another picture possibly—but alas!, no 
more than possibly—ascribable to him, a large panel of St. Michael in the collection of Mr. Edouard 
Jonas at Ellinwood, Kansas (Fig. 4). Many characteristics strongly argue for the attribution, the 
type of countenance (comparable, for instance, to the face of Gabriel in the Annunciation of the 
retable from the town of Verda, Fig. 8), the treatment of the eyes, the curly mode of stylizing the 
hair, and even the delineation of the wings; but I stop short of dogmatism, since single figures 
like this often provide too little evidence and since Spanish representations of St. Michael so closely 
resemble one another at the period in question. I have not rejected, without careful consideration, 
other candidates for the authorship, especially Ramén de Mur,” whose manner prophesies in some 
degree that of his successor, the Verdi Master, and who is documented to have done at least one 


altarpiece honoring St. Michael,"* of which, so far as the size goes,” Mr. Jonas’ panel might have 
been the principal compartment. 


IV. Tue or CaTratoniA. PEpRo DEsSPALLARGUES 


In the second half of the fifteenth century, among the provincial exponents of Catalan pictorial 
fashions which were set at the capital, Barcelona, by Huguet and his compeers, Pedro Des- 
pallargues, the most proper spelling of whose surname has been finally ascertained,” made the 
execution of religious paintings such a matter of easy routine that he was able to manufacture in his 
shop a greater number of works than his more painstaking betters, and thus even a very considerable 
array of his productions have come down to us. For instance, another whole retable manufactured by 
him was last known to me as belonging to the firm of the Casa Ordaz in Mexico City (Fig. 9). 
Iconographical interests partially enliven the altarpiece. The Madonna and angels of the central 
compartment are surmounted, as regularly, by the Crucifixion and placed between three of the 
habitually accompanying themes, the Annunciation, Nativity, and Epiphany; but the fourth lateral 
panel exhibits a subject anomalous at this spot in a retable, Mary and the Child again enthroned 
but now set in a crowded bevy of virgin martyrs, amidst whom there are distinguishable only 
Sts. Ursula and Catherine in the foreground and St. Barbara at the extreme right in the background. 
Six of the coupled saints who, with their names and the prayer, “Ora pro nobis,” inscribed on under- 
lying scrolls in the sort of epigraphy customary in the works of Despallargues, flank the Christ of 
the Mass of St. Gregory in the middle of the predella are of constant occurrence—Michael, Cath- 
erine of Alexandria (despite her inclusion in the main body of the structure), Cecilia (without, as yet, 
the attribute of a musical instrument and holding no other emblems than the knife and palm), 
Clara, Andrew, and Martha; but the canonized prelate who is paired with St. Cecilia—St. Odo, 
a bishop of La Seo de Urgel, in the general region where Despallargues was active—rarely™ puts 
in an appearance in Spanish retables. The personage who stands beside St. Clara is a puzzle, a 


16. p. §13. 20. Vol. 1x of my History, p. 854. 
17. My Vols. vil, p. 764; and VIII, p. 638. 21. For St. Odo, see Vol. vi of my History, p. 8. In the 
18. My Vol. vil, pp. 515-517. retable by Despallargues, his name is written in one of the 


19. The panel is about six feet in height and probably has curious forms that it sometimes assumes in Catalan, Sant Dot. 
lost bits at the sides. 
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haloed youth with the attribute of a saw and labeled St. Fabian! There were some obscure martyrs 
in Sicily and Africa called Fabian, but, as merely the companions of other saints who suffered with 
them, they would never have been represented in the rest of Christendom. The only St. Fabian 
regularly encountered in art is the canonized pope who ordinarily appears as an older man in his 
pontifical vestments and who, in Spain, if he has any distinctive attribute, carries a carding comb. 
Were it not for the inscription, one would take the youth in the predella by Despallargues, because 
of the saw, to be St. Quiricus, who was popular in Catalonia” under the name of Sant Quirse. The 
natural guess would be that a restorer tampered with the inscription, as has not uncommonly 
happened, or even that the mistake was made originally, when the retable was painted, by the rural 
cleric who supervised the commission and who was not too well versed in hagiology. 


V. THE ScHoot or CaTALoniA. PEpRo Garcia DE BENABARRE 


In the delicate problem of connoisseurship created by the frequent interrelationship of Pedro 
Garcia and Despallargues, I favor somewhat the candidacy of the former in the case of a fragment 
now in the possession of French and Co. at New York, a serenading angel, one of a pair originally 
framing some sacred personage who was ensconced under a canopy, which is the only further 
preserved bit of what was once a main compartment in a retable (Fig. 10). In the attribution I am 
partially actuated by the factor of artistic competence, since Pedro Garcia usually proves superior 
to Despallargues, who, moreover, perhaps never approaches quite so close to the facial type as does 
his rival in the angel at the right in the Dormition of the Valenciano Collection, Barcelona,” or the 
angel once belonging to the Silberman Collection at Vienna.”* I should not, however, put it abso- 
lutely beyond the capabilities of Despallargues that he could have so nearly duplicated Pedro 
Garcia’s manner, and it is only in the former’s works, among extant paintings, that in two in- 
stances” the embossed motif of the gold background, with more stress upon the flower of the 
thistle than upon the leaves, turns out to be precisely identical. Inasmuch, however, as both painters 
share other patterns of raised and gilded stucco, it is entirely possible that Pedro Garcia should 
have adopted the design that appears in French and Co.’s panel. 

The aspect of Catalan art that now engages our attention obtrudes another ticklish problem, 
the difficulty of determining, in works which surely issued from Pedro Garcia’s atelier, between 
the master’s own craft and that of his assistants. Since the head of a shop himself might execute 
hastily passages that he considered less important, slight technical inferiority is not always a sign 
of collaboration; and yet I may very well have seen rightly when I assigned, in Volume vii" of 
my History, rather to a member of his atelier an Ascension then in private possession at Barcelona 
but now in the collection of Mr. Marius de Zayas at Stamford, Connecticut. In a predella, how- 
ever, that accompanies the Ascension in this collection and in all probability was comprised in the 
same original retable, at least some sections, particularly the canonized women, seem worthy of the 
master’s own hand (Fig. 13). As arranged in the house of Mr. de Zayas, the paired figures of 
the predella read, from left to right, Sts. John Baptist, Peter Martyr, Apollonia, Mary Magdalene, 
Fabian,”” Sebastian, Barbara, and Lucy. According to the customary practices for this part of an 
altarpiece in the productions of Pedro Garcia and Despallargues, they stand in three-fourths length 
against a parapet backed by trees and are designated by underlying Catalan inscriptions as well as 
by their emblems; but quite unusual is the introduction of the blessing and haloed Hand of God 
between the figures of each pair. Mr. de Zayas owns too an Agony in the Garden which he bought 


22. See in my History, 1, p. 236; Vil, p. 198; and VIII, 26. p. 311 and fig. 107. 

Pp. 543- 27. Here depicted in his proper iconographical guise, in 
23. Vol. vir of my History, p. 298. contrast to the figure in the retable by Despallargues in Mexico 
24. Vol. 1x, fig. 368. City, and, as often, coupled with St. Sebastian because their 


25. In my History, vil, p. 252; and Ix, fig. 366. feasts fall on the same day, January 20. 
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at the same time as all these panels and which, though somewhat smaller than the Ascension, might 
prove, if the repaint were removed, to have also derived from the same original assemblage. 


VI. THe ScHoot or Aracon. Martin DE Soria AND His Circe 


A retable’s fragments in private possession in London, depicting the Nativity, Epiphany (Fig. 
12), Ascension, and Pentecost, manifestly belong to the division of Aragonese painting dominated 
by Catalan models in the second half of the fifteenth century and, in this division, to the phase 
of which Martin de Soria was the captain. Whether or not he or a faithful disciple executed the 
aggregation of panels from Cervera de la Cafiada that I have refused to concur with Gudiol and 
Ainaud in ascribing to the youthful Huguet,” it is this aggregation that provides the nearest rela- 
tives to the set now in London, in the case of which, however, there can be no doubt that we are in 


the presence, not of Martin himself, but of a member of his entourage, possibly, though far from 
surely, identical with the Cervera artist. 


VII. THe ScHoot or NorTHWESTERN SPAIN. THE AstorGA MASTER 


Mrs. F. A. Drey of London is the fortunate possessor of a Crucifixion by this outstanding ex- 
ponent of the style of the early Renaissance in the province of Leon, whom I appreciate more and 
more with increasing study and with each new addition to what time has left us of his works (Fig. 
11).°° His right to the picture will be soon apparent to anyone who even thumbs through the illus- 
trations that I have included in my account of him in Volumes 1x* and x® of my History. Slight 
variations in composition from his several other extant renderings of the theme may be discerned, 
but both Christ and the Virgin are recurrent types in his output. The long-armed Saviour and the 
posture are found in all the versions, and his actual countenance is often used by the painter for 
his male actors, most nearly duplicated, in his Crucifixions, by the Redeemer on the cross at Astorga 
itself and, in other subjects, by the miraculously entombed St. James in a picture belonging to 
the Lazaro Collection at Madrid. The Virgin reveals his fondness for sharp profiles and has a 
kind of face half-hidden in a hood that he frequently affects for women, as especially in the sorrow- 
ing mother in the Deposition at Cisneros.” The head of St. John and the angle at which it is pitched 
recall the St. Francis receiving the stigmata in the set of injured panels in the Prado. Thoroughly 
characteristic also is the delightful landscape, and even the halos exhibit a design that the Master 
often closely approximates, for instance, in the predella in the Barcelona Museum. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
28. Vol. x of my History, pp. 376-377. 30. Pp. 550. 


29. The dimensions are 89 centimeters in height by 52 in 31. Pp. 447. 
width. 32. Vol. x of my History, fig. 193. 
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A GROUP OF ROYAL PORTRAIT-BUSTS 
FROM THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV 


CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR. 


ONTINUED growth of American public collections has by no means slighted French sculp- 

ture. In 1930 an authoritative survey of Coysevox’s oeuvre listed in America only two 

pieces, then both in private hands.* Within the past ten years alone, three impressive 
marble portrait-busts, all currently attributed to Coysevox, have come before the public at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. The busts are part of the extensive Kress Collection; one 
was given to the National Gallery of Art in 1941, and the other two were included in a sizable 
group of works of art offered to that institution in 1951.” 

The three portrait-busts in question (Figs. 1, 5, 15) are similar in size, material, and to some 
degree in style. They almost certainly represent members of the family of Louis XIV, and they 
appear to date from the critical period in French art covering the years immediately before and 
immediately after 1700. A proper identification of the subjects represented would be one desirable 
objective for study at this time. Beyond problems of subject matter, there are even more engrossing 
questions of attribution. This article proposes to give some account of conclusions which may be 
reached at present both as to identity of sitters and to attribution of authorship. But there is more 
to be considered. Looked on as a group rather than as individual exercises in connoisseurship, these 
portrait-busts may provide one of several possible points of entry into a systematic evaluation of 
stylistic diversity behind the rather opaque front of official sculpture in France, precisely at the 
time that the developed Academic esthetic at Versailles was yielding to the esthetic brought to bear 
on the gardens of Marly and the beginnings of the Rococo (rocaille). Such an evaluation, of which 


this study can admittedly be only a fragmentary and very preliminary part, has been long over- 
due.* 


The most striking of the three busts now in the National Gallery of Art represents a middle- 
aged, plump, and heavily be-wigged personage in antique military costume (Figs. 1, 3). Now 
attributed to Coysevox, it is said to represent the King, Louis XIV; both identification and attribu- 
tion go back, at least in published form, no further than a catalogue entry of 1888, when the piece 
belonged to Sir Richard Wallace, its first recorded owner in modern times.* Beyond this scant and 


1. L. Benoist, Coysevox (Coll. Les Maitres de PArt), Paris, 
1930, p. 130. The two busts listed have since entered the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of New York. Benoist’s book, though 
short and fairly general, is critically an advance on Keller- 
Dorian’s basic and massive catalogue raisonné of 1920; it is 
still the most recent monographic study not only of Coysevox 
but of any sculptor of this period in France. 

2. Not included in the published catalogues of the Kress 
Collection in Washington. Bibliographical references will be 
given for each object as treated further on in the text of this 
article. 

3. Steps toward this end have been slowly building since 
1920 through well-illustrated monographic studies of in- 
dividual artists such as Coysevox (Keller-Dorian, Benoist), 
Girardon (Francastel, 1929), and the elder Lemoyne (Réau, 
1927). No monograph as yet exists, however, for the most 
important sculptor in the movement, LeLorrain, to say noth- 
ing of the lesser figures, and no one yet has attempted to 
write for French sculpture what Fiske Kimball did for archi- 
tecture in The Creation of the Rococo, Philadelphia, 1943. 


Chiefly lacking is a study of the basic formative period of 
1690-1706; this span is omitted from Francastel’s synthesis 
(La Sculpture de Versailles, Paris, 1930). Pradel’s brilliant 
sketch differentiating the styles of sculptors working at 
Versailles and after (L’Art au siecle de Louis XIV, Paris, 
1949, pp. 58-61, 78-83) is perhaps a promise of such a 
study. 

4. White marble. H. 311/16 in.; W. 299/16 in., D. 
13 3/8 in. (0.79 x 0.751 x 0.34). See R. Cecil, “The Re- 
mainder of the Hertford and Wallace Collections,” Burlington 
Magazine, XCIIl, 1950, p. 172, figs. 19 and 23. Following 
Cecil’s suggestion, I believe it must be identified with “one 
of a pair said to represent the King and his brother” in the 
catalogue, Exposition de Dart francais sous Louis XIV et 
Louis XV, Hotel de Chimay, Paris, 1888, nos. 70 and 72, 
lent by Sir Richard Wallace. The provenance given these 
(apparently on hearsay only) is the “Chateau de Condé,” the 
same source given for the large marble, authentically seven- 
teenth century bust of the King now in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, London. The mysterious chateau cannot be identified 
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tardy information there is nothing to support the identification of the bust with the King, an 
assumption which literally on the face of the matter should long ago have been challenged. 

The extraordinarily complete and varied visual documentation of the King’s appearance enables 
us to follow the contours and metamorphoses of his features from childhood to old age. If there is 


_ any certainty as to what an individual in the past looked like or wanted to look like, that certainty 


is available for Louis XIV. It is thus reasonable to make the dogmatic statement that the features 
and general appearance of the bust now under examination could never under any circumstances 
have passed in the seventeenth or early eighteenth century as a likeness of Louis XIV. The round 
vacuous eyes, the exaggeratedly hooked yet fleshy nose, the full and pursed lips (Fig. 3), the air 
of fat complacency are foreign to all the King’s portraits, and particularly those by Coysevox whose 
series extends from 1679 to 1715. 

If not the King, who is this individual who assumes the royal prerogative of armor @ la romaine® 
and asserts a lazy yet unmistakable air of regal authority? The answer is most likely to be found 
in a survey of the King’s immediate family, and within that fairly restricted circle one’s attention 
is caught and then finally held by the King’s son, the Grand Dauphin, better known as Monseigneur. 
The series of contemporary portraits of Monseigneur is relatively large. All give to varying extent 
a reminiscence of his father’s features, but in exaggerated and heavy forms, including vacant 
rounded eyes, arched brows, heavy lips, fleshy jowls set off by a markedly thickened and high- 
bridged nose which, as Saint-Simon notes, was broken by accident in childhood. Saint-Simon’s verbal 
portrait of Monseigneur,” stressing his vacuity of character, “dignified and haughty air,” “portly 
presence,” “dullness and timidity,” “obstinacy,” “pride,” appears as in a mirror in the portrait-bust: 


Monseigneur étoit plutét grand que petit, fort gros, mais sans étre trop entassé¢, l’air fort haut et fort noble 


et sans rien de rude. . . . le visage fort plein mais sans aucune physiognomie. . . . Presque tous ses portraits lui 


ressemblent bien. De caractére, il n’en avoit aucun . . . de la hauteur, de la dignité par nature, par prestance, 


par imitation du Roi. . . . L’épaisseur d’une part, la crainte de l’autre formoient en ce prince une retenue qui 
a peu d’exemples; en méme temps glorieux a ]’excés . . . jaloux du respect, et presque uniquement attentif et 
sensible 4 ce qui lui étoit di. . .. Absorbé dans sa graisse et dans ses ténébres, et que, sans avoir ancune volonté 
de mal faire, il edit été un roi pernicieux. 


In general, the paintings of Monseigneur tend to soften the physical characteristics of his face, 
particularly as he grew older and the style more courtly. But even his face in the family group 
portrait attributed to Largilliére shortly after 1700 provides the essentials which appear in the 
marble bust.’ A more trustworthy point of comparison might be the earlier and less flattering por- 
trait by de Troy, of which the engraving by van Schuppen of 1684 states it was done ad vivum 
(Fig. 4). 

Coysevox’s documented portraiture of Monseigneur in bust-form is restricted to two examples 
with an interval of twenty years between. The first, of 1679, shows the sitter in his youth, hardly 
twenty years of age, with its flaccid forms in strong contrast to the energetic presentation of the 
King, its pendant.® The second bust, also in marble, was shown at the Salon of 1699 with a bust of 
the Queen, in marble; this bust of Monseigneur has since disappeared.* 


through existing documents with Chantilly, but it may well 7. Wallace Collection, no. 122, Pictures and Drawings, 


refer to a source associated with the Bourbon-Condé family, 
which might have owned the busts before the Revolution. 
Loss of the Duke of Hertford’s and Wallace’s documentation 
for their collection shuts off further certainty. The bust, 
with its companion (see below), remained in Paris, along with 
the Hertford-Wallace material from Bagatelle. 

5. The association of antique armor with the revival of 
the Roman imperator theme during the reign of Louis XIV 
tended to restrict its use to representations of the King during 
his lifetime with reference to his military glory. The use of 
antique armor was extended to commemorative busts and 
statuary of the King’s relative, the Grand Condé. 

6. Saint-Simon, Mémoires, ed. A. de Boislisle, xx1, pp. 45-89. 


London, 1928, pp. 155-156; G. Pascal, Largilliére (series 
Art Francais), Paris, 1928, pp. 44, 164. 

8. Versailles, Musée no. 2044; Keller-Dorian, Antoine 
Coysevox, Lyon, 1920, I, pp. 19-20, pl. 24. Unsigned, pendant 
to a bust of the King, also unsigned, but generally accepted 
as that specified in payments to Coysevox, 1679-80: J. Guif- 
frey, Comptes des Batiments du Roi sous le régne de Louis 
XIV, 1, p. 1228; 1, p. 178. A medallion portrait of Mon- 
seigneur (now lost) attributed to Coysevox is listed by Keller- 
Dorian, of.cit., 11, p. 95. 

9. J. Guiffrey, ed., Collection des livrets des anciennes ex- 
positions, Paris, 1869, Exposition de 1699, p. 12; Keller- 
Dorian, of.cit., 11, p. 25; Benoist, of.cit., p. 101. The text 
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If the bust which masqueraded in the Wallace Collection as the King is actually of Monseigneur, 
as I believe, the question arises as to whether it is not also Coysevox’s Salon entry of 1699. Lacking 
signature, date, or papers before 1888, the object would appear to throw out a challenge to our 
naked eyesight, to our innate ability to read Coysevox’s style or, more exactly, Coysevox’s style of 
the 1690’s as he would have used it to depict the personality and the position of the Grand Dauphin. 

This we would wish to do regardless of documentation. Yet there is help available from other 
sources of information. First, the royal iconographical records are relatively complete; aside from 
Girardon they list Coysevox, and Coysevox only, as a sculptor of Monseigneur’s portrait in bust- 
form. The choice therefore narrows. Secondly, Girardon’s only recorded bust of Monseigneur 
appears to have been based on quite a different conception, both as regards design and costume (see 
Fig. 16). Thirdly, the date of Coysevox’s Salon entry can be most reasonably assessed as 1698 or 
the early part of 1699. The King was extremely chary of permitting even his family to enjoy the 
honor of portraiture in marble. Such effigies, aside from his own, required some occasion or at least 
a reason. The most likely reason for honoring Monseigneur with a monumental marble bust after 
twenty years of obscurity in business of state is the role of immanent ruler suddenly thrust on the 
Grand Dauphin by the Partition Treaties regarding Habsburg territory of 1698 and 1699. The 
costume of imperator here assumed by Monseigneur would suit this occasion, where for the first 
time he was brought into a key role in a strategy for French control of an older, but not forgotten, 
seat of empire in the Mediterranean.” Monseigneur’s claim to Austrian (Habsburg) lands through 
his mother explains likewise the pairing of his ceremonial bust with that of the Queen in the Salon 
of 1699. Finally, the apparent age of the subject of the bust, in the neighborhood of forty years, 
agrees with the date of 1698-1699. 

The style of the bust may then be compared with Coysevox’s bust of Mansart, signed and dated 
1698." The comparison is the more apt since Mansart’s portrait is obviously an official effigy, in 
the sense that the weight of the office is more important in the artist’s eyes than the individual 
(Fig. 2). The general relationship of head-mass to torso is similar, as is a kind of sweep in the 
draperies masking the arms, with a suggestion of movement in their design. The fine modeling of 
the planes of the face, the discreet handling of textures, and the more subtle effect of a unique and 
rather unpleasant personality escaping from the apparatus of grandeur: these are certainly points 
in common. In greater detail, the open, aerated forms of the wig, with the drill marks left between 
the curls, show considerable similarity; they are important for comparison of this sort since the 
treatment of both hair and drapery retain an habitual, and therefore more personal, kind of hand- 
writing than the unrepeated forms of an individual’s features. One could point to the design of 
the lambrequins of the armor, which is close to that employed by Coysevox in his statue of the 
King of 1689 (Carnavalet), or to the ornament of the breastplate, which not merely follows the 
design of the arm decoration in de Troy’s portrait of the Grand Dauphin (one possible source for 
this likeness) but may also be found in armor beneath the Renommée designed by Coysevox for 
Marly (1699-1702). One final argument in favor of Coysevox’s authorship is the sincere and 


for Coysevox’s Salon entries of 1699 which concerns this 
problem is: “Scavoir au Trumeau II, 4 la droite et du cété 
du Carrousel, sont les Portraits du Roy, de la feu reine, et 
de Monseigneur: de ces trois Portraits celuy du Roy est de 
bronze; les deux autres, de marbre blanc, sur scabellons, 
aussi de marbre blanc, sont de M. Coysevox.” 

10. According to the Treaty of October 1698, Monseigneur 
was to receive the following portions of Spanish Habsburg 
territory: Naples, Sicily, the Tuscan ports, Guipuscoa, St. 
Sebastian, and Fuentarabia. The revision of May 1699 desig- 
nated to Monseigneur in addition the territory of the Milanese, 
to be exchanged for Lorraine. 

11. Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, Paris; Keller-Dorian, 
op.cit., 11, pp. 20-21. Inscribed COYSEVOX FECIT. 1698. 
For inscription, considered as authentic, see, A. Boinet, “Les 


Bustes de Coysevox de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 5th ser., 11, 1920, pp. 5-6. 

12. See Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 1, pl. 78; 1, pl. 108. Coy- 
sevox’s equestrian statue of the King for Nantes (1691-93) 
seems to have incorporated some comparable details, at least 
as far as can be judged by Thomassin’s engraving of 1699. 
Compare with the statue of 1689 the rare system of a double 
border on the mantle. The floral ornament on the exterior 
and the lozenge criss-cross with floral center are extremely 
close. The combination of motives occurs in architecture: see 
Pierre LePautre’s designs for Marly and Versailles toward 
1699, as published by Fiske Kimball, of.cit., figs. 50-52. 
Obviously, the bust of Monseigneur @ la romaine follows a 
prototype of the King, of which Coysevox made several. The 
most recent, before 1699, would be one of 1690 listed by 
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careful exposition of his subject’s personality at a specific moment in time. Far more than a repetition, 
this would be for Coysevox a new interpretation, differing from his two earlier documented 
portraits of Monseigneur as much as the latter differ one from another.” 

The matter may be summed up briefly. If the bust is of the King, it cannot be by Coysevox who 
could never have committed such a parody of the King’s appearance. If the bust is of Monseigneur 
toward 1698-1699, it is a brilliant interpretation of character carried out in a style which 1s 
extremely close to Coysevox’s documented work of the time. A document exists which states with- 
out question that Coysevox exhibited in 1699 a bust in marble of Monseigneur. I would propose 
that this is Coysevox’s “lost” bust of Monseigneur shown in the Salon of 1699. 


Il 


The second bust of the group under discussion presents a long-nosed, saturnine individual of 
fifty years or over. He looks out obliquely from under the curls of a full wig and is shown in 
seventeenth century armor enveloped by a mantle (Fig. 5). The bust is at present called a portrait 
of Charles d’Albert d’Ailly, Duc de Chaulnes, and is attributed to Coysevox.™ 

No convincing reason has yet been brought forward for either this identification or attribution.” 
The style is unlike Coysevox’s in that it is heavier, blander, less incisive in effect, less open in form, 
more grandiose and less human in scale, more muffled in its presentation of an individual. A check 
on the object’s fairly recent provenance met with negative results. The bust carries no inscribed 
signature or date. All told, it is something of an enigma, the more demanding in its insistence for 
solution since every inch of the fine-grained marble carries evidence of first-class late seventeenth 
century workmanship of the royal ateliers of France. 

A break into the problem occurred somewhat less than four years ago with the appearance of a 
copy, also in marble.’* The style of the copy, I felt, was that sometimes called “Louis Philippe,” 
roughly 1830-1850. While there is no reason to assert that a portrait of the Duc de Chaulnes could 
not have been copied during the July Monarchy, it is difficult to find an historical reason for a copy 
at that time. On the other hand, a lavish use of marble statuary, toward 1840, for glorification of 
the Orléans branch is an attested historical fact.’’ Renewed comparison of the features of the bust 


Keller-Dorian (of.cit., 1, p. 69) as in the Baron Edmond de U, p. 77 


Rothschild Collection, Boulogne; it is unpublished and I have 14. White marble. H. 32 in.; W. 27 7/16 in.; D. 16 in. 
not seen the original. 


(0.812 x 0.697 x 0.407). Said to have come from the 
13. In addition to the Versailles marble bust of 1679 (see Chateau de la Versaudiére, Ladon (Loiret); Coll. Fabre. Ex- 
hibited January 1941 at Duveen’s, Inc., New York. 

15. The attribution to Coysevox rests on Fermelhuis’ men- 
tion of a bust of Coysevox of Chaulnes. Not even the material 
of the lost bust of Chaulnes is known (Keller-Dorian, of.cit , 
11, p. 85). Coysevox was deeply indebted to Chaulnes for the 
latter’s activity in commissioning the King’s statue for Nantes. 
His portrait of Chaulnes was therefore likely to be a presenta- 
tion-piece, smaller and less formal than the Kress piece. 

16. I am indebted to Mr. Worth Bailey, Curator at Mt. 
Vernon, for putting me in touch with the owners of the copy 
which, when I was able to examine it, was in private hands 
in Alexandria, near Washington. I was told it was acquired 
in Washington in an auction-house. Such a source is likely 
for material from France. The piece was then on the front 
porch of a small house and could not be lighted well enough 
for a photograph comparable to those made of the bust 
in Washington. Spot measurements checked closely with those 
of the original. 

17. A. Roux, “La Chapelle de la famille d’Orléans A 
Dreux et ses monuments funéraires,” Gazette de Beaux-Arts, 
sth ser., 11, 1920, pp. 189-194; also the series of forebears 
including those of the period of Louis XIV, Versailles, Musée, 
nos. 1668, 1676-77, 2045, 2048, 2864, 2869. 


above, note 8), Coysevox portrayed Monseigneur standing 
next to the King in one of the bronze reliefs for the pedestal 
of the equestrian statue for Nantes (later erected at Rennes). 
Now in the Museum of Rennes (illust. Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 
1, pl. 90). The type of the head of Monseigneur in the 
Rennes relief, somewhat earlier than 1692 in its inception, 
is the probable source for the head of the bronze bust of 
Monseigneur in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Blumenthal Collection). This bronze, like the Wallace Col- 
lection bronze of the King (its apparent pendant), is most 
likely made up on a Coysevox type of likeness, but by no 
means certainly by Coysevox’s own hand. The same might 
apply to the bronze of LeTellier in the Louvre (no. 562). 
The point is worth mentioning here since there is some chance 
that the Blumenthal bust might be confused with Coysevox’s 
Salon entry of 1699, as Keller-Dorian appears to do in the 
case of the Wallace Collection bronze of the King, an idea 
which is weak both on the count of style of the object and 
reading of the document (note 9, above): see the caption for 
a reproduction of the Blumenthal bust in 4r¢ News, Decem- 
ber 15-31, 1943. There is evidence that Coysevox, at least, 
worried about pirating of his likenesses, particularly of the 
royal family, in the period after 1700 (Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 
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with Coysevox’s existing small-scale relief portrait of the Duc de Chaulnes made clear certain 
fundamental discrepancies of likeness.** At the same time, the features of the bust were found to 
reveal some striking resemblances to portraits of a lineal forebear of Louis Philippe, the founder 
in fact of the nineteenth century Orléans branch. This was Philippe de France, Duc d’Orléans, 
only brother of Louis XIV. The hypothesis that fits both the most likely historical ambient of the 
copy and the data of likeness is that the subject of the bust is not the Duc de Chaulnes; it is instead 
the Duc d’Orléans, or better, as he was more simply styled in the French Court, Monsieur. This 
hypothesis is the one I propose to develop here. 

That the bust really was never intended to represent the Duc de Chaulnes is, I think, a matter easily 
acceptable. The “good” Duc de Chaulnes was fat to the point of chubbiness, very good-natured, 
open and frank in temperament. His face was short, broad, and was only slightly accented by a 
short, slightly turned-up nose. He was a peer of France and a trusted and loyal servant of the 
monarchy as Governor of Brittany, but he did not in either office wear the mantle over armor 
reserved under Louis XIV for the highest commanders of the King’s armies in the field.” In the 
bust the mantle assumes obvious visual and symbolic importance. Monsieur had a right to this 
costume. Known as the “Hero of Cassel,” he was represented particularly in commemorative prints 
at the time of his death in his earlier military role, wearing armor with the mantle. 

The apparent age of the subject of the bust would suit Monsieur’s appearance at his death in 
1701, close to sixty years of age, two years younger than the King. Family resemblance to Louis 
XIV is marked, particularly in the nose and placement of the eyes. The eyes themselves are larger 
than the King’s, the nose less fine and more prominent, the mouth smaller and thicker especially 
in the protruding lower lip, the chin more recessive. The face of the Kress Collection bust in the 
National Gallery of Art has an unusual quality of length combined with heaviness, especially in 
the lower portions. This peculiarity is stressed in eye-witness descriptions of Monsieur, as were 
his fine large eyes, prominent nose, and habit of wearing his wig with curls well forward, a detail 
emphasized in the bust.*° A selection of Monsieur’s portraits from youth to old age shows certain 
contours which, in a general way, fit the structure of the head in the portrait-bust. As he grew older, 
he acquired a prominent wrinkle between the brows, deep lines at the mouth, itself held tight with 
an attempt at a pleasant expression, as well as folds of fat beneath the strongly cleft chin. The 
opportunity given for comparison here (Figs. 6, 8, 9) will make clear fundamental points of 
resemblance between Monsieur’s portraits and the bust. It seems to me that such a comparison may 
also suggest much less a general approximation of the appearance of Monsieur as known through 
his portraits than an assemblage of characteristic parts. One receives a curiously insistent impression 
that either the artist lacked the insight or trick of catching a whole likeness or was working with 
elements of likeness acquired at secondhand. 

The remoteness of expression, depth of thought, extreme quiet and dignity all suggest a post- 
humous portrait for commemorative purposes. If the bust was originally intended to represent 
Monsieur, a posthumous likeness is quite in order. As a result apparently of the King’s strong 
personal feelings, Monsieur was never accorded the honor of a portrait-bust in life. There is only 
one securely recorded bust of Monsieur. This was a marble done shortly after his death and shown 


18. Rennes relief (note 13, above). Chaulnes is the figure 20. Saint-Simon, Mémoires, ed. A. de Boislisle, vit, pp. 
near to that of Coysevox himself presenting the drawing of 348-349: “C’était un petit homme ventré, monté sur des 
the equestrian statue to the King. échasses tant ses souliers étaient hauts . . . avec une longue 

19. The Duc de Chaulnes is shown in a seventeenth century _perruque tout étalée en devant . . . le nez fort long, la bouche 


painted portrait in armor, but without mantle: Coll. Comte et les yeux beaux, le visage plein, mais fort long.” Monsieur’s 
de Cernay, Chateau des Rochers; shown at the Musée Carna- wife (Correspondance de Madame, ed. Brunet, 1, p. 204) had 
valet, 1926; Archives Photographiques, no. 5664. None of the ‘this to say: “Monsieur n’avait pas l’air disagréable, mais il 


several Marshals of France under Louis XIV (entitled to the était fort petit . . . les sourcils épais et bruns, de grands yeux 
mantle over armor) who would be likely to have had their bruns, un visage fort long et assez étroit, un gros nez, une 
bust copied in the nineteenth century resemble at all closely trés petite bouche et de vilaines dents. . . .” 


the Kress Collection bust in Washington. 
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in the Salon of 1704; according to the Salon Livret, that bust, since lost sight of, was done not by 
Coysevox, but by another prominent Academician of the day named Jacques Prou.” 

There can be no doubt as to the accuracy of the text of the Salon Livret in its reference to Prou’s 
bust, but a fair test of our hypothesis now requires an examination of Prou’s style in order to be 
sure it is in harmony with the stylistic data of the bust under examination. This I think can be done 
fairly briefly in essentials. Prou’s career emerges today from the available records as a near- 
paradigm of the Academy system under LeBrun.” Trained in the Academy school in Paris, then 
for four years (1676-1680) a student in Rome, he became a member of the Batiments du Roi 
équipe in 1681, when he began work at Versailles as an associate of LeBrun’s protégé Tubi, whose 
daughter he married in the same year. At Versailles, Prou became closely associated with Coysevox, 
beginning a professional relationship which may well have continued.” Having been received a 
full member of the Academy in 1682, he was made professeur-adjoint of sculpture in 1701 and 
professeur in 1704. He died, still in that honorable position, in 1706. 

Much of Prow’s recorded work has been lost, and a great deal still remains to be untangled from 
collaborative projects at Versailles and the Chapel of the Invalides in Paris. I select here as the 
surest index to his style the relief now entitled La Peinture et la Sculpture présentant le médaillon 
de Louis XIV which Prou submitted successfully as his reception piece to the Academy in 1682.” 
The style of this relief (Fig. 11) reveals a clear dependence upon Tubi and a ponderous, rich, and 
slow-moving quality of form which might well have pleased LeBrun.” Very striking is the com- 
bination of (1) ambiguous spatial relationships, (2) airlessness, and (3) extreme attention to 
surface-textures. Within an over-all impression of large, even forms, there is evident a concerted 
effort to render, to define, to differentiate by texture. Flesh, various types of cloth, are given specific, 
studied effects of texture proper to each in the sense of imitation of their equivalents in nature; 
daubs of paint on a palette appear soft and viscous, and the image of the King in its medallion 
appears as if it were an imitation, not of reality, but of carved stone. Within the medallion of the 
King, this principle of “imitation of imitation” is carried a step further with differentiation once 
again between textures of flesh, hair, armor, and draped mantle. 

Such a system of texture-emphasis in French Academic sculpture between 1680 and 1685 is a 
result not merely of the loosely defined and very complex “doctrine of imitation”; it also answers 
to desires to incorporate into sculpture textural effects hitherto exploited in painting.” The subject- 


21. Mention of Prou’s bust of Monsieur occurs in the second de Versailles, Paris, 1913, p. 128). His work for Marly 
and third (corrected) editions of the Livret, but not in the (1683-84 and 1705) has disappeared. His work for the chapel 
first, which seems to have been a hasty compilation. The of the Invalides is minor. 
passage comes immediately after the description of Girardon’s 24. Louvre, no. 1464; Pradel, of.cit., (see note 3), p. 34, 
entries and is as follows: “Immédiatement aprés la statué pl. 33. See the descriptions by Guérin (1715) and Dézailler 
équestre du Roy, entre les Trumeaux III, est le portrait de d’Argenville (1781), ed. A. de Montaiglon, Descriptions de 
Monsieur, Frére unique du Roy, fait en marbre par M. Prou, LAcadémie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, Paris, 1893, 
professeur.” See J. Guiffrey, ed. Collections des livrets des pp. 60, 135. Originally entitled La Sculpture et la Peinture 
anciennes expositions, Paris, 1869, Exposition de 1704, pp. se consultant sur le portrait du roi. 


11-12. 25. For the influence of Tubi on Prou’s figure style, see 


22. Jacques Prou, or Proust as sometimes spelled in seven- 
teenth century documents, born, Paris, 1655, son of Jacques 
Prou, menuisier. There is no published summary of Prou’s 
career which pretends to completeness except the skeletonic 
notice in Lami, Dictionnaire des sculpteurs de Pécole fran- 
¢aise du régne de Louis XIV, Paris, 1906, pp. 415-417. See, 
for his stay in Rome, A. de Montaiglon, Correspondance des 
Directeurs de PAcadémie de France a Rome, 1-11, Paris, 1887- 
88, passim. Prou’s work for the Crown is recorded in Guif- 
frey, Comptes des Batiments du Roi, 11-1v. 

23. Prou, with Tubi, worked with Coysevox on the decora- 
tion of the Escalier des Princes, the Salon opening on it, and 
the Salon de la Guerre (Guiffrey, Comptes, 11, pp. 11, 136, 
1723 Il, pp. 178; I, pp. 14, 138, 3143 Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 
1, pp. 29-31, pls. 39-42). For Versailles, Prou also carved 
a marble vase of The Infant Mars, on the design of Mansart 
(engraved by Thomassin; illust. P. de Nolhac, Les Jardins 


the Galatea originally for the Grotte de Téthys or, more 
particularly, the Poéme Lyrique of 1680, both now at Ver- 
sailles, illust. J. Maricheau-Beaupré, Versailles (series Musées 
et Monuments), Monaco, 1949, pl. 62; de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 
129. 

26. This tendency in French official art, linked with mani- 
fold implications for the history of theory and ideas, is usually 
considered with reference to later developments (see R. Lee, 
“Ut pictura poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, particularly pp. 213, 235, 251- 
253, 261-262). By 1675, however, the naturalist current was 
well established within the Academy and ready to develop 
further (A. Fontaine, Les Doctrines d’art en France de 
Poussin & Diderot, Paris, 1909, pp. 98-155) as, in Testelin’s 
phraseology, “l’opinion qu’on appelle naturaliste et qui est 
Pimitation exacte de toutes choses.” By 1681 de Piles in his 
Dissertation sur les ouvrages des plus fameux peintres had 
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matter of the relief is not so much a homage to the King as it is to LeBrun, and to the theoretical 
leadership of painting as dominant and harmonizer of the arts. This at least was the official inter- 
pretation of Prou’s composition as read to the Academy in 1682.” Carried into actual practice, 
the influence of painting on sculpture in Prou’s case was not in vivid, broken, picturesque outlines 
and play of light and shade, as in the Roman Baroque of Bernini, to some extent in Coysevox, and 
more emphatically in French sculpture of the Regency. It was largely a maximum of textural 
effects on the surface of heavy, quiet, and more or less impermeable masses which, in turn, exert a 
minimum of positive action in qualifying the space about them. 

To turn once again to the bust in the National Gallery of Art (Fig. 5) is to find a clear expression 
of this particular esthetic. Heavy masses are differentiated by close attention to texture (wig, flesh, 
lace, armor, and cloth mantle); forms neither advance to assert a positive grasp on space, nor do 
they open up to receive a spatial invasion. Comparison of the treatment of the curls of the wig with 
those of the profile medallion of the King in the Louvre relief, the drapery of the mantle with 
that of the figure of Sculpture in the Louvre relief, the extensive use of the point and small drill in 
technique, the rather neutral, yet labored, insight into the representation of human beings, brings 
out as many indications that the hand and vision are the same for both. The fact that they are so 
similar despite a chronological distance of almost exactly twenty years would suit the argument for 
Prou’s case. After LeBrun’s death, Prou’s career reveals, in steadily dwindling official activity, an 
inability to develop or to readapt to new conditions, as did, for example, the considerably older 
Girardon and Coysevox.” 

In view of obvious differences between Prou and Coysevox in temperament and training, despite 
their association under LeBrun, it would seem impossible to mistake the style of the bust under 
discussion for Coysevox’s own style. But that Prou’s work might have been confused with 
Coysevox’s is understandable in view of scholarly emphasis on the unity of the Academy system 
and even more in view of Coysevox’s enormous reputation from the eighteenth century on. It is 
possible also that Coysevox employed Prou as an assistant or silent collaborator in the lean years 
for Prou between the time of LeBrun’s death and the reactivation of the Academy after 1700. 
Several important pieces of sculpture which have been given since the eighteenth century to Coyse- 
vox show a style which is far less Coysevox’s than Prou’s. One is the Monument a Argouges, 
probably of 1692 (Fig. 10), based significantly in its design on an earlier painting (Fig. 9). An 
oval medallion relief of the Queen, now in the Abbey Church of St.-Denis, might also be brought 
into Prou’s orbit (Fig. 12) ;*°° a capable work of commemorative sculpture, like this of a member 


put painting squarely in the position of leadership: “La 
peinture est la parfaite représentation des objets visibles” 
(p. 33). An attentive reading of de Piles’ text would reveal 
the possibilities of “truth” and “variety” which sculpture 
might develop through imitation of appearances with effects 
of texture—as seen by the eye: a matter of values which, 
although denied actual tint in marble, nevertheless bridges 
the concepts of “dessin” and “coloris” (see pp. 48-50, 53- 
56, 61ff.). The association of sculpture and painting in fact 
under LeBrun had its origin in the program of the Academy 
itself, but the imagery of Prou’s reception-piece substitutes 
Sculpture for Poetry as the “sister art” of painting with a 
directness which apparently impressed contemporary opinion 
(see, for reference, the éloge by Guillet de Saint-Georges, 
below, note 27). 

27. [Guillet de Saint-Georges], ed. Soulié de Chenneviéres, 
Mantz, Montaiglon, Mémoires inédits sur la vie et les ouvrages 
des membres de PAcadémie Royale de peinture et de sculpture, 
Paris, 1854-57, 1, pp. 83-85. The author stresses the fact that 
Sculpture is shown presenting her work to her superior 
sister, Painting, for judgment and advice—only in such 
collaboration can the two arts do justice to their task of 
glorifying the King. He adds: “. . . cette disposition de la 
Sculpture qui présente son dessin [sic] 4 la Peinture est encore 


fondée sur une pensée particulitre de M. Prou, qui a voulu 
qu’on lait ici specifiée, et qui est plein de reconnaissance pour 
les bons avis et secours qu’il a souvent tirés de M. LeBrun 
. .. sachant que M. LeBrun a été souvent chargé de la conduite 
des principaux ouvrages du roi, tant pour la peinture que 
pour la sculpture, il en a voulu donner une idée formelle 
dans ce bas-relief. . . .” 

28. After 1690, Prou’s activity for the Batiments du Roi 
fell to practically nil. From the Comptes, I have been able to 
find payments on work begun 1690-1700 amounting only to 
978 livres. Orders from other sources of patronage are not 
recorded in Prou’s case. 

29. Versailles, Musée no. 1898; originally in the church of 
Saint-Paul, Paris; Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 1, pp. 75-76; not 
included in Benoist’s catalogue. The attribution to Coysevox 
rests on a statement of 1718 (see Mémoires inédits, 11, p. 37) 
and on eighteenth century guidebook descriptions, not always 
dependable, as shown by M. E. Sainte-Beuve, “Le Tombeau 
de Lully,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 5th ser., XIV, 1926, pp. 
205-208. 

30. Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 1, pp. 34-35, aS an attribution; 
attributed to Coysevox when transferred by Lenoir to Saint- 
Denis from the Petits Augustins in 1816. 
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of the royal family, might throw light on why Prou was chosen to do the posthumous bust of 
Monsieur of 1701-1704, for which his position in the Academy, however eminent, would qualify 
him only in a general way. 

It is therefore to a distinct personality, representative of a distinct current of style, to whom we 
might now attribute the enigmatic bust in the National Gallery of Art. Lack of history of the 
National Gallery bust and a complete vacuum of information on Prou’s bust of Monsieur after 1704 
are serious gaps. These gaps, however, are not mutually exclusive: they may represent two sides of 
the same phenomenon and apply to the same object. It would seem, however, that Prou’s bust of 
Monsieur must have survived the Revolution: otherwise it is difficult to explain the copy of the 
period of Louis Philippe. That the Kress Collection bust in Washington represents Monsieur is not 
only likely but most plausible. The evidence of style, of Monsieur’s known iconography, of the 
Salon Livret of 1704 points to Prou as the artist. Rules of historical evidence prevent the positive 
assertion that the bust now in Washington is actually the marble bust shown in the Salon of 1704. 
That the Salon bust is specified as marble is a point in favor of such a surmise; nothing that I know 
of is against it. And it would still be a coincidence beyond normal expectation that the only recorded 
bust of Monsieur, documented as carved by only one artist whom we know as Jacques Prou, should 


-have an unrecorded double. 


The third and last bust of the group represents a very young man (Fig. 13). The long oval of 
the face is framed by ebullient long locks of hair, the torso encased in seventeenth century armor 
over which is the ribbon of the Order of the Holy Ghost and the mantle symbolizing supreme 
military command. The bust can conveniently be approached after consideration of Prou’s royal 
portrait, for it is, curiously enough, called a portrait of Monsieur, the King’s brother; the attribu- 
tion, which stems from the time the bust was in the Hertford-Wallace Collection in the nineteenth 
century, is again to Coysevox.”* 

While there may be some family resemblance to Monsieur as a young man in the 1660’s (Fig. 9), 
there are fundamental differences of facial and bodily structure as well as of character. Moreover, as 
a work of art the bust would be quite out of place in the 1660’s: it belongs in the period surrounding 
the year 1700. It suggests neither the practice of Coysevox, who is not known to have done a bust 
of Monsieur, nor what one would expect of Prou whose portrait of the King’s brother, the only 
one on record, appears for reasons given above to have been quite a different object. The traditional 
identification and attribution compound therefore a double error. 

Beyond recognition of the error, there still remains responsibility to move to grounds for a 
positive identification and attribution. On the first count, I believe there is sufficient evidence to 
make a definite statement. On the second count, it would be wise at the outset to admit that a firm 
solution still eludes my own grasp. While the question of attribution may be still an open one, 
certain preliminary findings as they stand, even though inconclusive, nevertheless touch on enough 
sensitive points in our knowledge of the history of style to warrant discussion now. 

Let us begin with the matter of identification of the subject. This is, I think, largely a straight- 
forward question of elimination. The honors of the Order of the Holy Ghost and the mantle of 
supreme command were the highest available under the direct dispensation of the crown; that 
they should both be worn by so young a man would be remarkable, if not inexplicable, unless he 


31. White marble. H. 2914 in.; W. 29% in.; D. 18% in. Keller-Dorian (of.cit., 1, p. 97) records the catalogue notice 


(0.75 x 0.753 x 0.464). See Cecil, of.cit., p. 172, illust. fig. of 1888, and simply on that basis includes a bust of Monsieur 
1; Exposition de Part francais sous Louis XIV et Louis XV, among the undated works of Coysevox. Neither Fermelhuis 
no. 71. Both identification and attribution come from the nor the anonymous notice of 1718 (published in the Mémoires 
catalogue of 1888, when the bust was in the Wallace Collec- imédits) mention a bust of Monsieur by Coysevox. 


tion with the bust of Monseigneur (then called the King). 
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1. Here attributed to Coysevox and identified as Monseigneur, 2. Coysevox, Jules Hardouin-Mansart, Bibliothéque Sainte- 
the Grand Dauphin. (Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Genevieve, Paris. (Photo: Archives Photographiques, Paris) 
Washington, D.C., Kress Collection) 


3. Here attributed to Coysevox and identified as Monseigneur, 4. 


= 


e Grand 


Van Schuppen after de Troy (1684), Monseigneur, th 


the Grand Dauphin (detail). (Courtesy of National Gallery Dauphin. (Courtesy of Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) 


of Art, Washington, D.C., Kress Collection) 


an 


5. Here attributed to Jacques Prou and identified as Monsieur, 6. 
5 


duc d’Orléans. (Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., Kress Collection) 


Engraved portrait of Monsieur, Duc d’Orléans, ca. 1700 
(enlarged detail). (Courtesy of Bibliothéque Nationale, 


Paris) 


eH 


a si Here attributed to Jacques Prou and identified as Monsiet r, 8. Here attributed to Jacques Prou and identified as Monsieur, 
feu? Duc d’Orléans (detail). (Courtesy of National Gallery of Duc d’Orléans (detail). (Courtesy of National Gallery of 
oye Art, Washington, D.C., Kress Collection) Art, Washington, D.C., Kress Collection) 


9. Antoine Mathieu, Henrietta of England, Duchesse d’Orléans, 
holding portrait of her husband. Versailles, Musée. 


(Photo: Archives Photographiques, Paris) 


11. Jacques Prou, La Sculpture et la Peinture présentant 
le médaillon de Louis XIV, Louvre. (Photo: Archives 
Photographiques, Paris) 


10. Here attributed to style of Jacques Prou, Monument 4 
Argouges, Versailles, Musée. (Photo: Archives 
Photographiques, Paris) 


12. Here attributed to style of Jacques Prou, commemorative 
portrait of Queen Maria Theresa, Abbey Church, Saint-Denis. 
(Photo: Archives Photographiques, Paris) 
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were a member of the royal family. If he were a member of the royal family, this conjunction of 
honors worn here with obvious assurance at an age not very far beyond adolescence would be in 
accord with both custom and recorded fact. The youthful members of the French royal family 
who would qualify toward 1700 for both honors must be found among the King’s grandsons, the 
sons of Monseigneur. Of these the choice, for reasons of age, can be reduced to one of the two 
eldest: the Duc de Bourgogne and the Duc d’Anjou. As Sons of France they were both made 
members of the Order in childhood; both assumed supreme command of an army at almost the 
same moment in 1702, in early campaigns of the War of the Spanish Succession.** Between the 
two, one’s first choice ultimately falls on the Duc de Bourgogne, for his slightly younger brother 
was not only noticeably plumper in the face but was represented in his portraits after 1700 not with 
the French Order of the Holy Ghost alone (as here), but as King of Spain with the Order of the 
Golden Fleece.” 

The finer points of likeness between the features of the bust and the appearance of the Duc de 
Bourgogne, as known through his documented life-portraits, are more difficult to handle. It is 
doubtful whether any extant painted portrait conveys an objective record of his physical and inward 
nature. Outwardly small, slight, sallow, lopsided from the effects of a spinal curvature (from 
which he alone of his brothers suffered); inwardly a perplexing mixture of dangerous instincts 
and moralistic urges: he presented a terrifying problem to court portraitists. He would tolerate, 
even from familiars, no overt recognition of his deformity. When free from moods of religious 
introspection and intense intellectual absorption, he lived an idealized role as the good and hand- 
some prince in a tale by Perrault translated to Versailles. As such, with his attractive, popular young 
wife, he represented a romantic, but nevertheless the best, hope for the future of France. This is 
essentially the way in which he was portrayed by the painters and engravers.** He was seen in this 
light by Saint-Simon who liked him, and in almost diametrically opposite terms by Madame, 
Duchess of Orléans, who did not.** The points which emerge as trustworthy characteristics are as 
follows: a long, smooth face, rather thin; a rather long nose, straight, without pronounced aqui- 
linity; heavy arched brows over frank eyes; a mouth with slightly pronounced lower lip, jaw 
slightly underhung; chin narrow, pronounced, without cleft. He habitually wore his own hair of 
which he was proud; the thick long ringlets were used as well as artifices of dress to disguise his 
one misshapen shoulder.” 

These points correspond to the bust under discussion in a general way. It would probably be 
more realistic to avoid pressing the correspondence of feature to feature and to look instead at an 


32. The Duc de Bourgogne served as nominal head of the 
French army in campaigns in Flanders and on the Rhine in 
1702 and 1703; he returned to Flanders as commander with 
Vend6éme in 1708. The Duc d’Anjou, by then become Philip V 
of Spain, first served at the head of military forces in Italy 
in 1702. 

33. The Duc d’Anjou assumed the Order of the Golden 
Fleece within a matter of days after he became King of Spain 
late in 1700, with the proviso that he could wear the Orders 
of the Holy Ghost and of the Golden Fleece simultaneously. 
He was so portrayed by Rigaud (engraved by Drevet, 1702). 
No portrait after 1700 shows him with the Order of the Holy 
Ghost alone; a bust in the New York market, related in 
format to the group now under discussion, shows him with 
the Golden Fleece alone, a style toward which he gravitated 
as he became increasingly identified with the Spanish state. 

34. Painted portraits by Hellart (engraved by Edelinck), 
Rigaud (engraved by S. Sylvestre, Drevet, and Simonneau), 
and the artist of the Wallace Collection group-portrait at- 
tributed to Largilliére all tend to give a flattering, almost 
elfin, appearance to the Duc de Bourgogne. The Wallace 
Collection picture alone gives a true impression of his small 
stature. The portraits all date around the year 1703. An oval 
apparently after Rigaud is now in one of the over-doors of 


the Chambre du Roi at Versailles, remodeled in its archi- 
tecture in 1701. The single portraits all show the subject in 
armor with the ribbon of the Holy Ghost and the mantle of 
military commander. 

35. Saint-Simon, Mémoires, ed. de Boislisle, xx11, pp. 306- 
309; Brunet, ed. Correspondance de Madame, 1, p. 224. 
Saint-Simon’s description includes the following: “. . . plutét 
petit que grand, le visage long et brun, le haut parfait avec 
les plus beaux yeux du monde, un regard vif, touchant, frap- 


pant, admirable, assez ordinairement doux . . . une phy- 
siognomie agréable, haute, fine, spirituelle . . . le bas du visage 
assez pointu, et le nez long, élevé, mais pas beau . . . les lévres 


et la bouche agréables quand il ne parloit point; mais quoique 
ses dents ne fussent pas vilaines, le ratelier supérieur s’avancoit 
trop... ce qui en parlant et en riant faisoit un effet dés- 
agréable. . . Madame saw him as follows: “... il avait une 
vilaine bouche, un teint maladif; il était fort petit, bossu et 
contrefait . . . le bon sire avait une taille affreuse et le visage 
n’était pas des plus beaux. .. .” 

36. Saint-Simon speaks expressly of this characteristic and 
emphasizes the Duc de Bourgogne’s hair: “. . . des’ cheveux 
chatains, si crépus et en telle quantité qu’ils bouffoient a 
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over-all impression. This is to approach the most conclusive arguments of all. For the bust shows 
a vague handsomeness of regularity in features, a suggestion of the dash and energy befitting a 
Prince Charming, mingled with the sobriety due to responsibilities of one in line for the throne. 
It asserts in addition an almost perfect symmetry of balanced parts. This would be the bust-maker’s 
initial care in portraying the Duc de Bourgogne and his final triumph. It is a striking fact about 
the bust that, by measurement, there is a disparity of several inches in the levels and extension of 
each shoulder. Nevertheless they appear from the front, thanks to the devices of the lion’s mask 
on the left shoulder and the gathered, upright folds of the drapery on the right, to be equal. From 
the back (Fig. 17) the abnormality is even more apparent, disguised to the casual observer by the 
folds of the mantle.*’ If the bust is dated in the neighborhood of 1702-1704, when the Duc de 
Bourgogne was in what might be called his dashing “military period,” it would show him at twenty 
to twenty-two years of age.** 

Let us turn next to matters of style. In composition the bust does not follow Coysevox’s usual 
method in his later periods. This was to place a dominant mass of the hair or wig well in front on 
the side toward which the glance is directed; then to enclose further that side with drapery masking 
the truncated arms; then to create a balance of interest on the opposite side by opening up the 
mantle (see, for example, Figs. 1, 2). Coysevox’s system, if it can so be called, is one of complex, 
latent balances. It highlights the glance of the subject and yet at the same time curbs the implied 
movement of the glance by bringing it back into the composition, along with the interest of the 
observer, by establishing a continuous, revolving, rhythmic containment of related, yet subtly 
contrasted, forms. There is no effort at containment in the forms of the bust here. Its balance, how- 
ever subtle, is quite overt in its symmetry. The glance escapes. The interior forms and directional 
forces are not contained. They move instead radially, in a mildly explosive way, into the sur- 
rounding space. 

Herein lies part of the novelty of the style presented by the bust, which I propose here as a por- 
trait of the Duc de Bourgogne. The composition, however, if not related to Coysevox’s methods, is 
nevertheless clearly based on seventeenth century precedent. The most likely prototype is Girardon’s 
lost bronze bust of Monseigneur, known through an engraving (Fig. 16) and through reduced bronze 
versions now in the Frick Collection, New York, and the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Fig. 
18). There is at present no reason available to attribute the National Gallery bust to Girardon 
himself. No mention occurs of a portrait of the Duc de Bourgogne in the documents published on 
Girardon’s activity. Nor does such a bust appear in the reproductions of his work in the engravings 
of his Cabinet.” What holds for Girardon in this case would appear to hold for others. There is no 
statement in documents I have been able to consult which would establish the name of the artist. 


The bust is nonetheless interesting from the 


37- The amount of detail incorporated into the back of the 
bust is quite unusual, if not unique for the period, and must 
answer to a definite purpose. Both front and back should be 
compared closely. It will be noticed that the appearance of 
symmetry in the front view is aided by giving the armor of 
the upper right arm the same number of plates as on the left. 
From the rear, the plates on the right arm are reduced to 
two, although they appear as five from the front. 

Saint-Simon states that the Prince’s deformity “donnoit 
de la peine a ceux de ses gens qui dans son habillement et dans 
Parrangement de ses cheveux, masquoient ce défaut natural 
le plus qu’il leur étoit possible. . . .” The nature of the de- 
formity, according to Saint-Simon, was what we find on the 
bust: “. . . il devint bossu mais si particuli¢rement d’une épaule 
. «+ @ mésure que cette épaule grossit, . . . au lieu d’étre a 
plomb il pencha d’un cété. . . .” 

38. The bust of the Duc de Bourgogne does not have any 
place in d’Antin’s commission from Coysevox, the statue 
of the Duchess in 1710. Nor is there a record of a com- 
memorative bust in 1712, when the Duc de Bourgogne died. 


point of view of style. It is alive with novelty. 


The painted portraits all date from the early 1700's, centering 
in the year 1703. This would seem to be the period when a 
likeness in marble would most plausibly be ordered, i.e., at 
the height of the Prince’s popularity when he was brought to 
the fore in the war effort and as heir-apparent gave a sem- 
blance of youth to the regime. 

39. P. Francastel, Girardon, Paris, 1929, p. 91, fig. 79. 
The document is a detail of one of the plates of Girardon’s 
Cabinet, drawn by Charpentier and engraved by Chevalier. 
The legend states the bust was by Girardon and was in 
bronze. The Frick Collection and Walters Gallery reductions 
are paired with small bronzes of the Queen, on exactly the 
same program as that of Coysevox’s marble entries of the 
Salon of 1699; this may be an indication of the date of Girar- 
don’s lost bronze. 

40. Francastel’s publication of the documents relating to 
Girardon’s activity (Girardon, pp. 39-64) is completely silent 
on a bust of the Duc de Bourgogne. Nor does such a person- 
age occur in the legends for the plates of the Cabinet. 
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Forms seek out numerous ways to move into space. The silhouette is daring, rather ragged, tending 
toward the picturesque. The rhythms are shorter, more staccato than in Coysevox’s larger, more 
harmonious system of design, the accents of shade smaller and sharper, passages to light more 
crowded, less relaxed, more multiple. Surfaces are handled with less attention to descriptive and 
differentiating textures than in Coysevox’s work up to 1700, far less than in Prow’s. There is instead 
a tendency toward uniformity and toward a certain softness linked to a feeling for atmospheric 
effects. The marble appears to become a lighter, more malleable material and to assume a quality 
of surface found in the Baroque of Italy which the eighteenth century was to value in its own 
terminology as “belle pate.” One becomes conscious of a more studied charm and of a certain 
vivacity, which in turn is subdued in conscious attempts at smooth-sliding transitions and delicate 
sequences. Compared with the documented work of the great Academicians of the seventeenth 
century, the bust presents in total effect a style at once more suave and more lively; it is also lighter 
in scale and in human values, in the sense of insight into human character. It represents in some 
ways a return of Bernini’s influence. 

A relationship with Girardon is not in contradiction with such an analysis. Girardon’s position as 
exponent of French classicism is actually in constant danger from his own production. Its variety 
is remarkable, in part due to the range of his commissions, in part to the role played in his studio by 
collaborators and forward-looking designers he maintained as assistants. After 1700, in semi-retire- 
ment, Girardon still must have remained a considerable force. In the field of portraiture his name 
still shared pre-eminence with Coysevox’s, particularly after the death of Desjardins. Around him 
and dependent to greater or less degree on his opinion, until the boom days for sculptors which 
opened with the Royal Chapel at Versailles, was an important segment of the new school of younger 
men.** One of them could have done a bust of the Duc de Bourgogne. My own feeling leads me to 
think that it was a younger man who carved the bust now being discussed. It might have been 
Van Cléve, by this time established in the favor of Mansart and de Cotte and who is known to have 
studied Bernini closely in Rome. It is even more tempting to think of LeLorrain, equally attracted 
to the moderns and to the Renaissance in Rome, personally close to Girardon at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century and an innovator whose talent in 1701 was placed by the revived Academy 
on a par with Van Cléve’s. The list of less likely, though possible, candidates—Granier, Flamen, 
LePautre, or the Coustous, Jean-Louis Lemoyne, Thierry, Frémin (closer to Coysevox than 
Girardon)—ould stretch a long way with little to bring about a conclusive settlement until a 
document appears. 

That the bust does not represent Monsieur, the King’s brother, should be by now fairly evident. 
That it represents instead the King’s eldest grandson, the Duc de Bourgogne, is a near-certainty. 
That it is at present impossible to make a firm attribution as to authorship is a matter of regret. 
One would like to know who did the bust not only for its own sake but because of the light that 
knowledge might throw on the period as a whole. 


IV 


The portrait-busts in the National Gallery of Art just considered individually belong together 
to the years 1699-1704. That is to say, they belong to the moment when a new and well-known 
sculptural program was only just beginning to take concrete form in the gardens of Marly and 
somewhat before the decoration was begun on the Chapel at Versailles. This span of five years 
clustering about the year 1700 deserves more attention than it has received. In no way the vacuum 
of a “transition,” it held a ferment in which style was in question and therefore in formation. 

41. In his late period, after 1690, Girardon became es- was very much reduced. Evidence of younger men in the 
sentially the supervisor of sculpture under Mansart’s organiza- design department of his studio becomes clearer after 1690. 
tion of the Bétiments du Roi. Busy as he was with administra- Francastel notes (Girardon, pp. 34-35) of the new style: 


tive planning and details and doubtless beginning to become “. . . cette évolution du goit se fit, sinon, par Girardon, du 
tired, his personal activity as a creative worker in marble moins avec son tacite appui. . . .” 
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Not merely by date but by format and general program of intent, the three male portraits con- 
stitute a group, outside the programs either of Marly or the Chapel of Versailles. As representations 
of the royal family in bust-form they are among the last expressions of their kind of the reign of 
Louis XIV. In program they continue a genre much favored in earlier years of official art. In style 
they reveal striking differences. And as a group subsumed under a single genre they offer an unusual 
opportunity to isolate, and toevaluate in relationship, three co-existing stylistic currents. 

Coysevox’s style toward 1700, in his bust of Monseigneur, reveals solidification of his earlier 
adaptation of the Baroque. It is a mature and consistent expression geared to official function, making 
full use of heavy curvilinear sweeps of form, aerated by a restrained use of voided solids, and still 
characterized by extraordinary insight into human verities within the pomp and fantasy enjoined 
by the costume 4 la romaine. 

With Prou’s bust of Monsieur, datable 1701-1704, there survives the heavy simplicity and im- 
personal dignity of the Academic theory of 1680; in its surfaces it recalls experiments with textures 
to enliven forms in marble without sacrificing unity of contour and mass—a significant compromise 
between the ideal of sculpture exemplified by Tubi and the growing power of painting. 

With the bust of the Duc de Bourgogne, there appears a style which recalls something of the 
textural delicacy of Bernini’s Apollo and Daphne and at the same time underlines the capability 
of sculpture to move outward in a positive way into space. It is a style, however, which is incom- 
plete and still not entirely free of contradictions: verism of the body’s structure and detail of costume 
is mingled with loss of immediacy in rendering personality and character in the face, suggestion 
of movement opposed by rigidity of symmetrical composition, brilliant painterly contrasts of values 
subdued by a certain softness and uniformity of surface texture. 

Of these three contrasting esthetics, the last indicates most clearly the road French sculpture 
was to travel in the first half of the eighteenth century. But it would be shortsighted indeed to 
slight the importance of the earlier experimental contact with painting transmitted by the esthetic 
which still lived in 1700 in Prou’s bust, or to underestimate the vitality of open, moving form and 
unfailing freshness of approach kept alive by Coysevox. Probably neither esthetic alone was a de- 
termining force for the future, and, unless modified and revived by a new force, they were, as of 
1700, dead-ends. One would agree in the case of Prou. It may appear surprising to qualify Coy- 
sevox’s style of 1700 in this way; but it is becoming increasingly apparent that it was only by a 
gradual and serious effort of reorientation that he was able to keep abreast of the changes in taste 
that were beginning to multiply after 1700. Not until 1706 did Coysevox pay his homage to the 
new “soft style” in a portrait-bust and then only in part (Marie Serre, Rigaud’s mother).** One of 
the earliest examples of that style is the bust which there is reason to believe represents the Duc 
de Bourgogne. It is worth noting that the new tendencies evident in that portrait, which will go to 
make up a part of the complicated style of the Rococo in sculpture, appear in marble and in a tech- 
nique which owes nothing to the technique or forms of wood-working.** Those tendencies are like- 
wise expressed in forms which are not born of surface-decoration in architectural interiors but of 
free-standing statuary, working toward the full round, directed by a will to exploit, rather than to 
deny, the medium of space. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


42. Louvre, no. 1108; Keller-Dorian, o.cit., 11, p. 44, pl. 
113. Within Coysevox’s work for Marly, there is a progression 
from the older style toward the new between 1706 and 1710: 
Keller-Dorian, of.cit., 1, pp. 45-52, 57-60, pls. 116-119, 
125-127. 

43. Reflections of the older theory that the “new style” of 
the early eighteenth century was derived from “decorative” 
work primarily in wood is found in Francastel’s La Sculpture 


de Versailles, pp. 274, 285, 286, with regretful admissions 
of the influence of the Berninesque. Fiske Kimball (o0f.cit., 
pp. I1, 109-111, 228) sees the new movement, 1699-1715, 
as primarily the decoration of interior architectural surfaces 
with little spatial impact, “no vital factor” given by Italianate 
influence. Both argue from the decoration of the Chapel of 
Versailles. 
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ORIENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ART NOUVEAU’ 


CLAY LANCASTER 


HE history of the part played by China and Japan in European art since 1860 has not yet 

been written. It would be interesting to show the influence of the East making here for a 

loose technique in painting, there for a playful weightlessness of construction, and again 
in other works for flat-pattern effects,” said Pevsner in Pioneers of the Modern Movement, pub- 
lished in 1936, thereby declaring an unchartered domain of art history that lay promising in its 
fund of rewarding treasures. The author was thinking primarily of the “unique synthesis of or- 
namental and of ‘Impressionist’ qualities in Eastern art” that contributed to the work of the late 
nineteenth century decorative artists and Impressionist painters. “The Impressionist went to Japan 
for a lightness that he took for ‘plein air,’ for a sketchy handling of the brush, and a flatness of 
surfaces, which he wrongly interpreted as meaning the shadelessness of strong sunlight. His ad- 
versary, more justly, stressed the high degree of stylisation in every line drawn and every surface 
decorated by an Eastern artist.”” Mr. Pevsner has indicated: first, the reality of Oriental influence 
upon modern Western art; second, the scope of that influence in the diametrically opposite produc- 
tions of the Impressionists and contemporary decorators; third, the misunderstanding of the original 
meaning of the source of inspiration by at least one of the two groups that felt most strongly the 
Far East influence; and fourth, the creative assimilation of Eastern elements on the part of late 
nineteenth century applied artists. 

Contemporary with the publication of Pevsner’s observations appeared a book that broke con- 
siderable ground in pointing out the specific indebtedness of the Impressionists and later painters 
to Far Eastern artists. This work, Chinese Mysticism and Modern Painting, by Georges Duthuit, 
relates the repertory of Van Gogh’s expressionistic brushstrokes to the vocabulary of the painters 
Li Sung and Chou Chih-mien, the pointillistic style of Seurat to the brush-point textures of Mi 
Fei, the scratches and smears of Rouault to those of Shih K’o, and calls attention to other paral- 
lelisms between the work of later French artists and that of other Chinese painters who preceded 
them by several centuries.” To a great extent, the intermediary between the paintings of the ancient 
Chinese and the nineteenth century French artists was the Japanese print. The present article will 
deal not with painting, however, but with another important aspect of Far Eastern influence on art 
of the late 1800’s and early 1900’s, the field of decorative arts, and especially with that phase of 
it known in English as “Art Nouveau” and in French as “Modern Style.” Art Nouveau was very 
closely linked with the new developments in fine arts proper, each borrowing and lending ideas, 
techniques, and even artists from one to the other. Although today considered subsidiary to paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, the so-called minor arts of this period were looked upon in their time 
as being on an equal footing with the fine arts as modes of creative expression, a position revived a 
generation later at the Bauhaus. 

Art Nouveau was primarily a protest against eclecticism. It never became, strictly speaking, a 
style, inasmuch as it never matured sufficiently to be codified; it was not the same thing in two coun- 
tries or regions. Nonetheless, there were elements in Art Nouveau that give it unmistakable charac- 


* This article is one in a series by the author having 1. Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of the Modern Movement 
to do with the exchange of art forms and ideas between East from William Morris to Walter Gropius, London, 1936, pp. 
and West. Already published are “Oriental Forms in Ameri- 143-144. Revised by Pevsner and published by the Museum 
can Architecture, 1800-1870,” ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, of Modern Art, New York City, 1949, Pioneers of Modern 
pp. 183-193; and “The ‘European Palaces’ of Yiian Ming Design; see pp. 85-86. 

Yiian,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, October, 1948, pp. 261-288. 2. Published by Chroniques du Jour, Paris, 1936. 
Others are in course of preparation. 
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teristics. The leaders who conceived Art Nouveau felt that, after the numerous revivals of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the styles had run their course; and to revive them all over again 
would be utter futility. Art Nouveau wanted to achieve significance through seeking out fresh sources 
of inspiration that would give freedom and originality full rein. Not that Art Nouveau condemned 
the art of the past; it had reached the realization that for a people “to counterfeit the genius of 
their ancestors . . . [was] to sterilize the genius of their own generation,” and thus its artists “sought 
beneath the accumulated ashes of old systems the spark of that former life which had developed 
the arts of the people.’” In other words, they shunned using the results of former great art—the 
mistake of their immediate predecessors—but tried to get at the essence underlying the produc- 
tion of it, which last they adopted for the purpose of arriving at their own artistic achievements. 
The living quality, the organic, thus being stressed in Art Nouveau, one recognizes the wares of 
the new art by its kinetic characteristics. Art Nouveau had been anticipated in the Rococo of the eight- ‘ 
eenth century through its lively excursions into the realm of the exotic. In its sweeping curves 
and bits of extreme naturalism (quite unlike the Baroque manipulation of heavy architectural ele- 
ments), the Rococo had originated its own formulas and conceived its own characteristic forms 
along better defined and more unified lines even than Art Nouveau. To considerable extent, the 
Rococo and Art Nouveau decorators used similar palettes; and in both, painting was made to fit 
: into the spaces provided for it by décor. The similarities between the Rococo and Art Nouveau 
Ik may be traced to a common purpose on the part of the artists producing each, and that was to ex- 
press themselves as freely as possible, unhampered by the art that had immediately come before 
f ‘ them. Art Nouveau artists were more bent upon investigating new materials than the Rococo de- 
. | | signers had been; and some of the exponents of the later vogue accepted theoretically, and a few 
=} utilized, the advanced production methods of their day.* But the highly individualistic character 
of most Art Nouveau designs tended to render impractical extensive use of machinery in executing 
the objects. Art Nouveau provided a vehicle of intense expression for workers in the field of deco- 
rative arts. Its key motif was a pulsating, undulating line that has been vividly described as the 
“whiplash line,” a concrete (often chaotic) manifestation of lightning-like rhythms felt by the 
artist and precipitated in terms of accelerated thrust.°® It was an abstract embodiment of the rush 
of a mountain torrent, or, in a milder mood, it was the wind-blown tresses of long human hair. Art 
Nouveau immortalized movement by means of stylized lines and shapes. The world of form 
was not reproduced as mere recorded sensations; but the zeal for interpreting the thing seen or the 
abstraction felt was the motivating force behind Art Nouveau. Avoidance of realism is in itself 
Oriental as opposed to Occidental. 
fe Having presented the raison d’étre of Art Nouveau, its viewpoint, a sketchy analysis of its 
a productions, and having related it to the Rococo, we now turn to a review of its origin, showing— 
pe as with the Rococo—that Oriental art had first captured the imagination of its creators. Nay, more: 


ts whereas the role of the Eastern influence in the Rococo concentrated in that aspect known as the 
| chinoiserie, the effects of Oriental art in the more recent period may be detected throughout. We 
ay shall see that an appreciation for Eastern art was integral with the history of the movement. 


The need for improving European decorative arts had become apparent as early as the 1850's, 
when people, accustomed to looking at tufted and articulated furnishings only in the subdued gloom 


Ss 


of their own homes, suddenly beheld their contemporary arts displayed en masse in the daylight 

brightness of the all-glass (Crystal Palace) buildings of the international exhibitions in Hyde Park 

near London in 1851, at Cork in 1852, Dublin 1853, Munich 1854, and at Paris in 1855. 
Gradual dissatisfaction was to manifest tangible forerunners to Art Nouveau during the 1860's. 


3. S. Bing, “L’Art Nouveau,” translated from the French Brussels, 1902, p. 36. 
by Irene Sargent, The Craftsman, October, 1903, p. 3. 5. See Irene Sargent, “The Wavy Line,” The Craftsman, 
4. Henry van de Velde, Kunstgewerbliche Laienpredigten, June, 1902, pp. 131-142. 
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The first in England was due to the coming into being of the William Morris company in the 
month of April, 1861, an association of artists, students, and literary men directed toward the en- 
terprise of making objects demanding originality and skill. Their method was a return to mediaeval 
handicraft, which successfully achieved a break with the artistic tradition of the times.* This coterie 
served the purpose of elevating the taste and quality of Englishmen and English goods. Morris’ 
Hammersmith carpets—unlike others that were considerably less successful in design—were pat- 
terned after Oriental models.’ During 1863 a youth of nineteen by the name of Arthur Lasenby 
Liberty was appointed manager of Farmer and Roger’s Oriental Warehouse in Regent Street, Lon- 
don, the first depot in England for the exclusive sale of goods from the East.* Through constant 
contact with objects from the Orient, Liberty acquired an appreciation for Eastern arts that was 
to have considerable significance a decade later. On the Continent, a reaction against the “falsities 
and the mimicries of the . . . decadent Renaissance vagaries” was begun, according to one writer, 
in the mid-1860’s.° The Paris Exposition of 1867 placed before the eyes of the international 
public specimens of Oriental art. After the Revolution of 1868, Japan was opened to Western com- 
merce; and a stream of artistic objects from this well-stocked reservoir of Far Eastern art began 
to flow toward Europe.” The entire East-West trade was accelerated the following year by the 
completion and putting into operation of the Suez Canal. During the last year of that decade, 
Charles Eastlake, in his influential volume, Hints on Household Taste, calls attention to the su- 
perior taste of “those nations whose art it has long been our custom to despise” (p. 175), the one 
exemplary “half-civilized” nation cited being the Japanese. 

It is significant that the first Japanese prints known to have hung on an English wall were in the 
home of an architect and designer—a presage of Frank Lloyd Wright. The large Georgian house 
at 21 Portland Square in Bristol was furnished for and by Edward William Godwin in 1862, a few 
months after William Morris moved into his new house designed by Philip Webb at Bexley Heath 
in Kent. Godwin’s interiors were considered eccentric by the townspeople, having walls painted 
in plain colors; and in addition to the Japanese prints on the walls, the interiors were enlivened 
by Persian rugs spread on the floors. Godwin’s biographer says of him: “When he was able to please 
himself, his designs had a Japanese character... . He had, from 1860 onward, devoted as much 
time to the study of Japanese art and its principals [sic] as [previous to that date] ... he had em- 
ployed upon medieval research.” Each of his subsequent homes was decorated in the Japanese 
taste, and successive wives and a daughter wore kimonos to harmonize with the setting. A drawing 
of an interior appeared on the title-page of Godwin’s book of furniture designs published by Wil- 
liam Watt in 1877, which—complete with mistress in kimono—we assume to be a sketch taken or 
derived from one of his own apartments (text fig. 1). The source of the delicacy of treatment, as 
well as of the combined motifs, is unmistakable. The type of interior here illustrated, with a re- 
markably similar staircase, was reflected in the Belgian exhibit by the architect Sneyers and the 
decorator Crespin at the Turin Exposition of 1902—the high-water mark of Art Nouveau.” The 
floor of Godwin’s London drawing room, as finished in 1874, was covered with matting; and the 
dado was of the same material, above which were white walls. Godwin designed similar rooms 
for several clients. He also designed wallpapers for Jeffrey and Company, and the furniture for 
William Watt. The catalogue of the Watt concern, mentioned above as dating from 1877, was 


6. “William Morris,” “William Morris: His Socialistic veau,” The Craftsman, July, 1902, p. 202. 
Career,” and “The Firm of Morris & Company, Decorators,” 10. Louis Gonse, “L’Art japonais et son influence sur le 
The Craftsman, October, 1901, pp. [1]-14, [15]-24, and gout européen,” Revue des Arts Décoratifs, xviil, 1898, p. 
[25]-32, respectively. 


9. 
7. As pointed out by Pevsner, of.cit., 1936, pp. 49, 58, 11. Dudley Harbron, The Conscious Stone: The Life of 


figs. 1, 5. Edward William Godwin, London, 1949, p. 78. 
8. The Dictionary of National Biography, 3rd Supplement, 12. Illustrated in Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration; re- 
1912-21, London, 1927, p. 334. peated in Henry F. Lenning, The Art Nouveau, The Hague, 


9. Josephine C. Locke, “Some Impressions of l’Art Nou- 1951, fig. 24. 
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1. Title-page of Art Furniture Designed by Edward W. Godwin... , 2nd ed., London, 1878. 


entitled Art Furniture.’* Several pages in it were devoted to “Anglo-Japanese” pieces (text fig. 2).* 
Some of these designs—such as the escritoire in the lower right corner of our figure—have a very 
modern look. The Japanese lightness of construction is especially apparent in the coffee table next 
to the desk, with its “cloud” pattern lattices in the sides between the lower shelves. The wing 
cabinet above utilizes curves that foreshadow the Art Nouveau style of the 1890’s. The sofa, 
modeled on a Chinese 4’ang—originally a hollow-tile bed, later of wood—belonged to a type 
that proved surprisingly comfortable. The writing table, likewise, if based on a Japanese model, 
comes through the Japanese from a Chinese archetype of the Ming period. 

Although England did not develop an Art Nouveau exterior architecture, there was a group 
of architects who devised decorations and furnishings along Far Eastern lines. Godwin was but 
the first. William Eden Nesfield, whose partner Richard Norman Shaw soon outshadowed him 
in fame, was another who used Japanese motifs in the 1880’s. And Henry Jeckyll, a young as- 
sistant of Shaw, was a third. It was Jeckyll who revamped the Shaw diningroom in the home of 
Frederick R. Leyland (49 Prince’s Gate), London, to provide a background for Whistler’s paint- 
ing, La Princesse du Pays de la Porc rian salsa during 1863-1864. Still later, the room was 
entirely redecorated by the painter himself, much to the dismay and mental ruin of Jeckyll. This 
is the Peacock Room now at the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington. Whistler considered the 
original color scheme of the room unsuited to the tones of La Princesse, and persuaded Leyland 
to allow him to repaint the interior, which he did in 1876-1877. The peacock motif, besides be- 
ing exotic, produced what he considered the desired color effects. Leyland had been content with 


13. In a recent article, Nikolaus Pevsner has discussed a 14. The term “Anglo-Japanese” reminds us of that applied 
group of pieces, stylistically related, by Godwin and others to the informal, eighteenth century English park inspired 
under the title, “Art Furniture” (The Architectural Review, from China, labeled “Anglo-Chinois” by the French. 
January, 1952, pp. 43-50). 
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18. Bookcase by Jean Dampt 


16. Screen in the mansion at Szent Abraham, Hungary, 
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the prominence given to his blue-and-white porcelain collection on a labyrinth of wall-shelves, 
and is said not to have been pleased with the competitive green and gold splashes of Whistler’s 
peacocks."* Godwin designed the White House for Whistler and introduced him to the process of 
scumbling color over gold, which caused quite a sensation in the art world when Whistler used the 
technique on the frames of his paintings.”® 

The business of Farmer and Roger’s Oriental Warehouse in London, which, as we have seen, 
flourished during the 1860’s, was terminated in 1874. The young manager had been in close touch 
with the Morris group, with the activities among the architects, especially Godwin, and with Whis- 
tler and other artists, including Rossetti, the last three men being avid customers of Oriental objets 
dart. All of these shared in stimulating Liberty to begin his own venture. The Liberty & Com- 
pany 1890 catalogue credits Godwin with having been “in consent with the founder of the house 
of Liberty & Co.”** When Arthur Lasenby Liberty opened the East India House at 218 Regent 
Street in 1875, he continued to sell Pekin pilgrim bottles, Imori beakers, and Buddhist altar decora- 
tions, and began to interest himself in Oriental techniques of fine cloth-making, which last was 
to make his name world famous. The removal of protective duties on imported silks had saturated 
the English market with cheap French silks of unreliable dye stuffs, heavily loaded with dressings 
of one kind or another. They handled harshly, draped awkwardly, and were inclined to be garish 
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2. A section of Plate 8 from Art Furniture. 


15. Smithsonian Institution, The Whistler Peacock Room, 16. Harbron, of.cit., p. 114. 
Washington, 1951, pp. 7, 9. 17. thid., pp. 169-170. 
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in color, with the result that the English demand for such materials at this time was at a very low 
ebb. Liberty began showing fine hand-woven fabrics from India, China, and Japan alongside the 
porcelain and other bric-a-brac, and found that they sold well. He then persuaded mills in the 
English Midlands to reproduce these cloths through factory methods, and set up his own silk-print- 
ing works in the south of London, where the subtle colors and exquisite designs of the Orient were 
faithfully copied. Selected for illustration is one of the earliest reproductions from the Liberty 
workshop, a medley of blossoming tree and animal forms combined into a pleasing, balanced scheme 
of rhythmic undulations based upon the principle of infinite correspondence, a never-ending, all 
pervading oneness (Fig. 1). Liberty’s firm probably availed itself of one of thirteen sets of eighteen 
volumes distributed throughout England during the mid-1860’s, each set containing 700 samples 
of cloth from the stores of the Indian Museum. These had been assembled for the express purpose 
of presenting the British manufacturers with Oriental specimens for imitation, in order that the 
200,000,000 population of India might “become a magnificent customer” of the island’s mills. 
The “East Indian Merchant,” as Mr. Liberty chose to style himself, introduced dyes that formerly 
had been known only in India. In 1888-1889 he visited Japan to study Far Eastern arts and crafts 
and the details of their manufacture. Having stimulated the English silk and woolen industries 
to higher standards of workmanship, Arthur Lasenby Liberty was knighted in 1913 in recognition 
of his services.” Liberty textiles attained first rank in the British Isles, and gained far-reaching 
international fame, the vogue for new designs (Art Nouveau) in Italy becoming known as “Stile 
Liberty” after the English prints. 

On the Continent, designs comparable to the English hardly appeared before the 1870's. A 
cursive staircase railing published in the periodical of a Munich industrial art society shows that 
the designer has thought wholly in terms of pure design in sympathy with his medium—wrought 
iron—and the result is on the verge of being Art Nouveau.” Thin iron bars had been interlaced 
to form intricate patterns during the German Renaissance, but the example cited expresses an 
original feeling, and is without the terminal foliage fittings usually found upon the earlier iron- 
work. The periodical in which this railing was illustrated, published by the Industrial Arts Society 
of Munich, had been first issued in 1851, originally under the title, Zeitschrift des Vereins zur 
Ausbildung der Gewerbe, which indicates that the interest in handicrafts had begun on the Conti- 
nent during the middle of the century. Schools for craftsmanship were founded and called Kunst- 
gewerbe-Schulen after the Kunstgewerbe Museen. The tendency to investigate old materials and 
old models resulted in the purpose of the reform becoming eclipsed by an enthusiasm for archaism; 
but during the 1890’s, the British development prompted a rage for Pflanzenstilisierung (Plant- 
stylization) in its stead.” 

A detailed account of the rise of Art Nouveau in Europe is beyond the scope of this essay. The 
reader is referred to a number of writings should he care to pursue investigation of these sources.” 
Art Nouveau reached its most bizarre extremes in Vienna. It departed furthest from nature in 
Belgium, where sweeping, tortured lines counted for everything in the design. In some parts of 
Germany the new art showed its most provincial side, but in Darmstadt its most international. And 
it was to be found distributed throughout Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Italy, 
and France. Art Nouveau was popularized by various exhibitions at the population centers, and by 


18. J. Forbes Watson, The Textile Manufacturers and the 21. Hermann Muthesius, Kunstgewerbe und Architektur, 
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19. The author is indebted to Mr. K. M. Knight of Liberty 22. A. D. F. Hamlin, “L’Art Nouveau, Its Origin and De- 
& Co., Ltd., for the photostat reproduced as Fig. 1, and for velopment,” The Craftsman, December, 1902, pp. 129-1433 
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various publications which, being mobile, found their way into every hamlet and home. A fore- 
runner to Art Nouveau architecture was the building for the International Exhibition at Paris in 
1878. Notable examples of legitimate Art Nouveau art and architecture were to be seen at the 
exhibition of “Les Vingt” in Belgium in 1884, at the Salon de la Libre Esthétique in 1894,” in 
the Henri van de Velde work at the Dresden Exposition of 1897, in the Palace of Industry at 
Stockholm the same year, in Joseph Olbrich’s “Secession” Gallery in Vienna in 1898, in the Porte 
Monumentale and the Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts (which still stands near the Pont Alexandre 
III) at the Exposition of 1900 at Paris, and perhaps reached its climax in the buildings by Raimondo 
D’Aronco and others for the Turin Exposition of 1902. Concerning Oriental influences: objects 
from the East were exhibited at a number of these expositions where they could be examined by 
Art Nouveau artisans come primarily to view the work of their contemporaries.” 

Omitting the literary or comic papers only utilizing Art Nouveau illuminations, the principal 
magazines familiarizing the public with the new art through articles and illustrations were: L’Art 
Moderne, Brussels, Revue des Arts Décoratifs, Art et Décoration (Revue Mensuelle d?Art Mo- 
derne), L?Art Décoratif (Revue Mensuelle d’?Art Contemporain), and La Plume, Paris; Em- 
porium, Bergamo; Innen-Dekoration and Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, Darmstadt; Architek- 
tonische Rundschau and Moderne Bauformen, Stuttgart; Dekorative Kunst, Munich; Pan and 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, Berlin; Ver Sacrum, Das Interieur, and Kunst und Handwerk, Vienna; 
The Studio and International Studio, London and New York; and The Craftsman in Syracuse, 
New York. It is noteworthy that the American mouthpiece of Art Nouveau should have been 
entitled The Craftsman. These publications were either started or reformed during the decade of 
the 1890’s. Like the fairs, the periodicals furnished the masses with miscellaneous glimpses of and 
bits of information on Oriental art. 

Art Nouveau was known by various names in various countries. It has been stated that Italy 
referred to Art Nouveau as the “Stile Liberty,” after the British printed textiles. Belgium called it 
“Ta Libre Esthétique,” from the name of an association founded by Octave Maus in 1894, which, 
incidentally, early displayed the work of William Morris to Belgians.** Germany labeled it “Ju- 
gendstil,” the name having come from Jugend, a magazine popularizing the new forms through 
its illustrations and decorations. Austria, stressing its revolutionary aspect, gave it the title “Seces- 
sion.” In France it first was known as “La Décoration Moderne,” and still later as “Le Renouveau 
dans ]’Art.” 

America always has called it “Art Nouveau,” which is most appropriate inasmuch as the term 
may have been suggested first by M. André Bouilhet, writing from America to M. Victor Champier, 
director of the Revue des Arts Décoratifs. In his letter, M. Bouilhet speaks of the silverware of 
the three American concerns, Tiffany, Gorham, and Whiting, shown at the Chicago World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893: “In addition to this interpretation of nature, Whiting shows us 
that he has subscribed (sacrifié) to the new style (style nouveau), derived (inspiré) from India, 
and baptised Saracenic style by its creator, Mr. Moore, one of the artistic directors of the Tiffany 
establishment.”** The Revue had been picturing Tiffany Eastern-manner art objects for a decade, 
a silver pitcher embellished with fish and seaweed described as “a décor Japonais”;*’ and two 
repoussé and etched silver coffee pots, one of them taken from a tall, elegant Persian model with 
an attenuated graceful spout and handle, designated “style oriental,” and another composed of 
architectural elements—a bulbous dome lid and clustered colonnettes creating the body—called 
“style égyptien,” which latter two had been exhibited at the Chicago fair (Fig. 10).** The term 


23. Lenning, of.cit., p. 51. a Siamese palace reproduced near the Trocadéro. 

24. A rather unexpected instance was the showing of em- 25. Siegfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, Cam- 
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“style nouveau” applied to the American silver was but one step away from the official title of the 
new art—and especially to be observed is the fact that the articles to which it was applied were 
Fasternized designs. 

In 1895, M. Samuel Bing, an art dealer from Hamburg, opened a shop in Paris at number 22 
Rue de Provence. The interiors were designed by the Brussels artist, Henri van de Velde.” It had 
been M. Bing’s wish that the establishment be “opened as a meeting ground for all ardent young 
spirits anxious to manifest the modernness of their tendencies, and . . . to all lovers of art who desire 
to see the working of the hitherto unrevealed forces of our day.”*® This house of beauty, dedicated 
to the latest in décor, was given the name L’Art Nouveau; and the nomenclature was perpetuated 
in M. Bing’s exhibition pavilion, the Art-Nouveau Bing, at the World’s Fair in Paris in 1900.” 
There were other Parisian shops offering items produced in the same spirit, such as La Maison 
Moderne” and the atelier of M. Boffier, and the Musée Galliéra on the Avenue du Trocadéro, 
but none attained the prominence nor had the appeal of the Bing emporium, and hence no other 
name seemed quite so fitting to the movement as Art Nouveau. 

M. Bing founded his shop on an experimental basis. He had achieved a reputation as a dealer 
in Oriental art, particularly the Japanese; and as with Mr. Liberty, his early association was to color 
his later endeavor. It was soon evident that to allow artists carte blanche in expressing “the modern- 
ness of their tendencies” could lead to nothing short of chaos, and so Samuel Bing instituted two 
guiding rules to be applied to the work he sponsored: first, “Each article to be adapted to its proper 
purpose,” and second, “Harmonies to be sought for in lines and color.” The first, having a long 
ancestry in English criticism, functioned in the realm of intellect; the second, which is less fa- 
miliar, at least in its formation, was more a matter of taste. Later, Bing became more explicit, 
admonishing his cabinetmakers to “emphasize purely organic structure . . . to show clearly the part 
played iy every detail in the architecture of an object,” and to avoid “falsifying every material 
and ... carrying ornament to extremes.”** These were the principles of Art Nouveau according to 
its chief exponent; and he pointed to works of Oriental art in his own possession to illustrate, to bear 
out, and to give meaning to the rules. 

Oriental art was one of the paramount influences upon Art Nouveau for several reasons. As has 
been seen, the exhibitions and periodicals disseminating Art Nouveau spread information about and 
inculcated a new appreciation for Eastern art. Second, the principal leaders of the movement were 
themselves enthusiasts over Eastern art: Liberty, Tiffany, and Bing were all three collectors, 
Bing’s at least having considerable importance as a collection.** Undoubtedly many of the lesser 
lights imitated the works of the masters without realizing the original source of inspiration. Third, 
remembrance of a taste for things Oriental was a recurring tendency in the Western tradition, as 
in the chinoiserie. Fourth, there was a new romantic urge for luxuries and exoticisms, a tendency 
exemplified in the Viennese socialite, Hans Makart, who “imported soft Eastern cushions . . . and 
bedecked everything with carpets, Indian shawls, Persian textiles,”*® or of Lockwood de Forest of 
New York City, who conducted a lucrative business importing carved Indian woodwork made to speci- 
fications for the embellishment of late nineteenth century town houses.” Fifth, it may be mentioned 
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that European countries were examining Eastern arts as a by-product of the new imperialistic pride 
in territorial possessions, particularly England that of India, France that of Indo-China, and the 
Netherlands that of Java. And the sixth reason for the consciousness of Eastern art was due to the 
passage of ideas from both the older and more recent painters to contemporary decorators. The 
appearance of Oriental subjects was the most obvious materialization of the Eastern influence in 
painting, witness the kimonoed figures depicted by Whistler and Monet.** Compositional motifs 
were adapted—in evidence in the butterfly forms of Degas’ ballerinas and the bold diagonals and 
meandering outlines of Toulouse-Lautrec. And, as Pevsner has pointed out and Duthuit elucidated, 
technique constituted an important influence, French Impressionism having as one of its roots a 
misunderstanding of the “Southern” manner of Chinese painting of eight or more centuries earlier.” 
Actually, the Chinese engaged in a monochromatic and intellectual rather than in a polychromatic, 
visual impressionism. 

The gap between easel painting and Art Nouveau was bridged by the poster and the printed 
illumination, the nature of which partakes of pictorial art on the one hand and abstract decoration 
on the other. The posters of Jules Chéret and Eugéne Grousset (at the peak of their success during 
the mid-1890’s) were characterized by “brilliant imagination, masterly drawing, and admirable 
color-effects, borrowing suggestions from Japanese art, and from any and every source of inspira- 
tion. .. . Both Chéret and Grousset carried their ideas, so brilliantly advertised by their posters, 
into the domain of industrial art, and produced in stained glass, in lava enamel, in iron and silver, 
works of surprising boldness of design and effectiveness of execution.”** The Japanese-style posters 
of Toulouse-Lautrec belong to this group also; and whereas Chéret and Grousset engaged in 
posters and applied arts, Toulouse-Lautrec transposed the general effect of posters into painting 
proper. Toulouse-Lautrec, it might be recalled, amassed objects of Japanese art, and spent his last 
days reclining in a Chinese bamboo chaise-longue at his mother’s house at Malromé.“ The art 
magazines, named earlier as having familiarized the public with Art Nouveau, reproduced numerous 
book illustrations. Outside of the group here represented may be mentioned the daring design of 
A. H. Mackmurdo for the title-page of his book, Wren’s City Churches, a churning pool of black- 
and-white that had nothing in common with the subject of the opus.“* We remark that this design 
is dated 1883—a decade earlier than any of the periodical publications. The swelling and diminish- 
ing lines, filling the enframed area completely, whose rhythm embodies a cadence that begins at 
designated centers, spreads out and then reunites, remind us of nothing in the history of art so much 
as the age-old Japanese convention for representing water, found in innumerable textile designs 
as background for aquatic plants, and memorialized in bronze in the halos of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of the Suiké Period and in the base-plate representing the waters of Paradise beneath 
the Amida Trinity in the Shrine of the Lady Tachibana in the Horyi-ji at Nara.“ 

The principal trademark of Art Nouveau was the dynamic delineation that has been referred to 
above as the whiplash. Somewhat anticipated by Mackmurdo in the early 1880’s, such a long and 
continuous line had not been used in Europe since Celtic survivals in Scandinavian Romanesque, 
and even there it fell short of the power and tenseness of the line of Art Nouveau, for one thing 
being incapable of changing direction quickly without interruption. The Art Nouveau line expressed 
the speed and quick reverse-action of the new age. In one of the earliest structures of Art Nouveau, 
the Tassel House in Brussels, completed in 1893 by Victor Horta, the surging play of interlacing 
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lines in the hall gives one the sensation of being about to be swept away by a torrent of motion 
(Fig. 5). One is reminded of the strong current in Utagawa Kuniyoshi’s The Wave, or in Hokusai’s 
famous Wave off Kanagawa, two prints of the early nineteenth century. The character of Horta’s 
lines is traced by Giedion to the metalwork under the eaves of earlier Belgian railway stations.“ 
The material itself is identified with some parts of the Horta design; but the linear quality is little 
more than suggested, the Art Nouveau being the fully developed vine grown from the immature 
shoot. Pevsner compares the Horta design to the long flowing curves in contemporary paintings 
and drawings of Ferdinand Hodler, Edvard Munch, and Jan Toorop.* The last was born in Java; 
and in the slender bodies and sensitive faces of his figures are to be seen the actors of the Wayang 
purwa (Javanese puppet theater). One might look to the homeland of the source of Indonesian 
culture—to India itself—for the prototype of the whiplash line. An Indian craft that had been the 
basis of designs in the West for a number of years was that of the Cashmere shawls, copied at Paisley 
and in Saxony (Fig. 3).“° The Eastern rhythm is continuous and repetitious. The descendant of a 
long tradition, it is superimposed upon a patterned background, and is placed inside a cusped border. 
Its most accelerated lines come to rest in floral finials, whereas the Art Nouveau counterpart snap 
off into nothingness. Perhaps a more likely source of the Art Nouveau line is the ancient and 
venerable art of Chinese calligraphy. The controlled writing of the masters of this specialized skill 
has the power of well-executed ballet (text fig. 3). For over two thousand years in China, cal- 
ligraphers have ranked with painters in esteem, employing exactly the same 
equipment. Their works are executed by a brush held perpendicularly, using 
swift, decisive movements of the arm, a prescribed flourish accentuating the 
limits of the single stroke or an alteration in direction. As in the draughts- 
man’s line, the extremities are the determinants of the position and length 
of the stroke and hence must be firmly placed with a spreading brush which 
is then lifted off the paper—the intervening sections rendered narrower by 
means of the tip alone touching the surface. Art Nouveau copied these char- 
acteristics consciously (too consciously perhaps), occasionally achieving sym- 
metrical arrangements, which would be unthinkable in unrestrained Chinese 
cursive writing. 


3. Calligraphic render- 


ing of the character The practice of plagiarizing Eastern motifs for modern Western textiles 
g P 
sui ($3) by Wang has been indicated in speaking of the Liberty prints. It will be remembered 
Hsi-chih of the Chin that technique was borrowed also, insofar as special dyes were imported for 
Dynasty (ap. 1v Cen- obtaining desired color combinations impossible with indigenous materials. A 
Wen, Chine Celle number of artisans of the Netherlands investigated a more specialized process 
"phy, London, 1938, fig. of cloth-dyeing from the Orient, and indulged in their own interpretations. 
8x (p. 122). Although a similar process had been known to the ancient Egyptians, 


Sumerians, and later Peruvians, the method of applying wax to exclude the color where it was not 
desired in dipping textiles was developed to an advanced stage only by the Javanese, who achieved 
rich and vigorous designs with a few well-chosen hues—blue, yellow, tan, and earth red (Fig. 4).*" 
Accidentals, due to the cracking of the wax, lent variety and charm to the scheme. This process, 
known as batik, was pressed into the service of Art Nouveau, a typical production being a square 
cotton by W.-K. Rees (Fig. 2).** The central balance, flower-petal undulations, and color choice 
relate unquestionably to Indonesian examples; but the mechanical precision and especially the 
string-like lines belong solely to the new art. The meaningful designs have been reduced to a tech- 
nological exercise; the striving for perfection has watered the design thin. A sense of effective repe- 
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tition and attention to the void patterns infuse the original batiks with warmth and interest; and the 
lack of these qualities leave the Lowland examples cold and dull. 

The stamp of Eastern influence is nowhere more apparent in Art Nouveau than in ceramics. We 
discover the exquisite shapes of Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing porcelains reproduced practically verbatim 
by Sévres, Royal Copenhagen, and other potters.“® A writer summarized in 1904: “The efforts that 
have been made in recent years both in Europe and America, to improve the potter’s art have been 
undoubtedly commendable, and the worker in clay is probably at the present time nearer the true 
understanding of the art of his craft than has been the case for many years past. Honour is due to 
France for the first important lead given to the movement, and France was inspired in her work 
by a careful study of the ancient wares of Japan and China. Delaherche, Bigot and Dammouse are 
among the names which stand prominent as leaders in the modern movement. . . .”*° Dammouse, 
the last of the artist-craftsmen mentioned, was typical of the group in adhering to the Eastern 
precedent in pottery to a far greater extent than in other media; a typical vase form (p’ing) by him 
is painted with a pheasant in flight on a relief background reminiscent of the Chinese “1000 flower” 
pattern, and combined with Art Nouveau swirls.** The same writer continued, declaring that 
European ceramists included “ ‘orange-skin,’ ‘egg-shell,’ and ‘fruit skin’ glazes, as well as... 
‘metallic? and ‘transmutation’ glazes” which “showed how very closely their Chinese prototypes 
have been imitated.” The last reference was directed particularly toward the Pilkington Tile and 
Pottery Company (Fig. 6). A group of pieces, therefore, followed the Chinese process from 
beginning to end, and emerged looking considerably Chinese. 

European workers in clay were by no means all literal copyists. Much of their ceramics showed 
some degree of originality, albeit based upon Oriental specimens. The proportions of the vessel 
might be altered, especially attenuated, and an unusual design used for decoration, such as an 
elongated Sévres vase by Mimard, painted with a seaweed motif.** The tendency to stylize also 
prompted adoption of designs of cloisonné character, which were painted on glazed pottery pieces 
where free brushwork would have been more in keeping with the medium.** A German vase with 
an exceedingly tall neck, to which is attached a wiry dragon, recalls a Ch’ing Dynasty celadon for- 
merly in the Eumorfopoulos Collection (Figs. 7-8).°° The Chinese amphibian clings close to the 
body of the vase, obeying the laws of good sculpturesque relief; the European creature perches 
precariously on the stem, providing a handle where one is hardly needed. 

The best-known work of the German Art Nouveau architect, August Endell, was the Elvira 
photography studio in Munich, built during 1897-1898, the facade of which was conceived as a 
rectangular plane pierced by a few simple openings that also were rectangular except for convex 
forms re-entrant in each of the upper corners, the solid surface embellished with several free forms 
in relief.°° The dominating motif is a fantastic shape, partially cloud and mist and wave—dragon- 
like—and partially irregular flower or plant (Fig. 11).°’ A nelumbium leaf carried out in Japanese 
incrusted work, belonging to the Bing Collection and reproduced in a book published thirteen or 
fourteen years earlier than the Endell studio, suggests the central facade figuration (Fig. 9).°* The 
undulating leaf is only a fraction of the size of the great relief on the Munich studio; but nineteenth 
century designers had demonstrated that the most obvious borrowings could be perpetrated with 
total disregard for the original scale. The spines in either case unify and give direction to the 


49. The common type known in Chinese as p’ing, with bulb- 52. Photo after The Intimate Studio, xxiv, 1904, p. 68. 
ous body, cylindrical neck, and wide mouth; the yi-hu-ch’un 53. Art et Décoration, XIV, 1903, p. 358. 
?’ing, or raindrop form with base and flaring lip; the mei 54. The International Studio, 1X, 1900, p. 279. 
?’ing, which is the inversion of the foregoing with the entasis 55. Photo for Fig. 7 after Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, 
higher up and an insignificant neck; the Au-lu p’ing, a double- IV, 1899, p. 437. 
gourd shape; and the wan, or bowl, are vessels that were 56. Das Werk, XXIV, 1937, p. 131. 
manufactured frequently in Europe during this period. 57. Photo after Ahlers-Hestermann, of.cit., p. 32. 

50. The International Studio, Xx1v, 1904, p. 69. 58. Photo after G. A. Ardsley, The Ornamental Arts of 
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amorphous shapes. The convexities in the upper corners of each of the voids piercing the elevation 
of the studio suggest the irregularities of Far Eastern openings. 

The aesthetic impact of looking through a curved opening, whether portal or fenestration, had 
long been recognized for its full value in the Orient. In the West, Gothic and Baroque builders 


_had indulged in variegated shapes for windows alone, although in terms of their being architectural 


members to be looked at, rather than as enframements for the view.‘ The Eastern moon-gate, that 
showed off to advantage a choice garden vista, might pierce a solid wall or be constructed as open 
timberwork (Fig. 12). Josef Urban adopted the motif for a screen between rooms in the Art 
Nouveau mansion at Szent Abraham in Hungary (Fig. 16).°° The metal applications may have been 
suggested by corresponding fittings in Far Eastern cabinetmaking. Bending wood to graceful transi- 
tions between upright and horizontal members was carried to extremes in Art Nouveau. The 
characteristic Art Nouveau opening was determined by the whiplash curve rather than by the 
geometric arc; and a play of accessory undulations would follow the sweep of the contour. The 
modish little hat shop of M. Lebéque in the Rue Saint-Honoré, Paris, illustrates this treatment 
(Fig. 13).” Apparently somewhat removed from the Eastern moon-gate, the text accompanying 
the original publication of this photograph is explicit concerning its source: the author speaks of 
curves of wood and metal enframing “the entrance of one of these round doors which are seen 
often in Japanese [as well as in Chinese] constructions,” adding, “but here the offshoot branch 
widens into twirled (tortionnées) tendrils which nevertheless contribute to the harmony of the 
ensemble.”™ The critic, loyal to the art of his own times, considers the French work to have gone 
beyond the Eastern model. Actually, these lines duplicate those of the floating scarves belonging 
to flying apsarases in Buddhist paintings and reliefs in China and Japan from at least the sixth 
century and afterwards. 

As the Rococo was superseded by the classic of Louis XVI, so the restless Art Nouveau was 
followed by a rational period of sober and quiet rectangularity. The two reforms were similar in 
rejecting the stylized movement of their respective predecessors. Classicism had peered almost 
archaeologically at the Roman world, particularly at Pompeii, and we find a slight revival of the 
classic Biedermeier in North Europe beginning just before the end of the 1800’s; but of more 
importance, internationally, at this time, was the increasing familiarity with Eastern art, which led 
to a reconsideration of the basic elements of Oriental design, especially the Japanese. The light 
colors and somewhat airy treatment that had been established before them continued to persist into 
the two new periods spaced a century apart. Here the similarities end. Each diverged according to 
a pattern suggested by its chosen archetype. The Wohnhalle in the Primavesi Villa at Winkelsdorf, 
by Josef Hoffmann, is a prime example of post-Art Nouveau décor, this project dating from 1913- 
1914 (Fig. 15). Curtains, instead of solid partitions, have been used to divide parts of the interior, 
imitating the Japanese house where fuswma, or sliding screens, permit several rooms to be com- 
bined into one. The effect is a new flexibility of plan. The noticeable restraint in the furnishings, 
the soft wall tint, the exposed system of posts and beams, the lobated openings (in the doors) and 
trellis grilles, the suggestion of module planning (on floor and wall paneling), and even the shape 


59. Photo after Shao Chang Lee, Chinese Houses and 63. The German critic F. Minkus reported that he saw a 


Gardens, Honolulu, 1940, p. 49. 

60. Photo after Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, v, 1899- 
1900, p. [264]. The round opening appeared again in double 
doors to the diningroom in the A. D. Goltz Villa at Heiligen- 
stadt near Vienna, where it was combined with latticework, 
the interstices of both glazed, and again as a screen dividing 
the buffet and enframing a mirror in the Café Eiles in Vienna 
by Adolf Tremmel (Das Interieur, 111, 1902, pp. 84-85, 873 
60-61). 

61. Photo after Art et Décoration, xvi, 1904, p. [144]. 

62. ibid. 


proximity to Biedermeier in the work of the Belgian Hobé at 
the Turin Exposition (Kunst und Kunsthandwerk, 1902, p. 
402), Lenning, of.cit., p. 71. Some flavor of the same influence 
is to be noticed in that of Schréder, Behrens, and Paul; but, as 
shall be seen below, a Far East strain is to be detected also in 
at least the work of the latter two. Loos’ Viennese shop in- 
terior of 1898 is decidedly Far East in feeling. Pevsner, of.cit., 
1949, figs. 114, 117, 118, 123. 

64. Photo after Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, xxxviti, 
1916, p. [205]. 
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of the lighting fixtures are elements appropriated from the Japanese room (Fig. 14).° The 
exquisite proportions and delicacy of handling of the Oriental room have been missed in the Occi- 
dental; and, of course, traditional articles of Western furniture have been retained (although 
limited), whereas in Japan the soft satami or fiber floor mats serve as clean and pleasant carpeting 
under one’s unshod feet and offer a comfortable seat or bed wherever one wishes to sit or recline. 

The honest and straightforward use of simple materials, their natural tones left unpainted, and 
the frame construction and unit system that control the design in Far Eastern architecture are 
factors determining that of much of Eastern furniture as well. As these began to be better under- 
stood and appreciated in Europe and America toward the close of the nineteenth century, the 
productions of the craftsmen are noted to be increasingly keyed to design essentials. A bookcase by 
Jean Dampt of the mid-1890’s, that to some extent recalls Godwin’s furniture of almost twenty 
years earlier, features exposed skeletal construction without ornamentation, and panels in which the 
grain of the wood counts as detail relief (Fig. 18).°° The swastika arrangement of the shelves in 
the middle section shows a basic attempt to imitate the free handling of shelves in Eastern models. 
A great deal of the furniture of China, Korea, and Japan is fashioned to be combined in various 
arrangements, standardized widths, depths, and heights permitting sections to be placed atop or 
alongside one another. In common usage during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), chest-on-chests, 
unit wardrobes, and “eight immortals” tables, sectional desks, etc., have continued to be built in the 
Far East in woods ranging from very light to “black wood.”*" Compound wardrobes might have 
as many as four parts. After the seventeenth century, China witnessed a decline in the art of 
cabinetmaking; but the unit pieces continued to be produced in Japan. A late nineteenth century 
tansu, or chest of drawers, has handles at either end of both sections through which a rod can be 
slipped for transporting the piece (Fig. 17). It is clean-cut in outline, low, sturdy, its fittings 
geometrical shapes. Our sectional furniture of today originated in these Extreme East types of long 
usage. Professor Peter Behrens, in the Arts and Crafts display at Dresden in 1904, exhibited a long 
sideboard modeled upon three Chinese dressers in a row, with exposed hardware and a rather self- 
conscious use of joinery on the ends, having the addition of a single elevated shelf supported on 
square posts, and connected to the piece itself by a flat back.” The Behrens chair next to the side- 
board bears an affinity to the common square-backed armchair of Chinese manufacture. Bruno Paul 
is given credit for the first unit furniture, quantity-produced and machine-made, which came out 
in 1910."° In Das Interieur during the previous year, there was illustrated a rendering of a bedroom 
suite by Walter Fiirst with several Chinese-Japanese characteristics: the use of the unit system 
throughout; generally low lines; compact forms; stretchers at the base of the legs as in many 
Chinese chairs, tables, and stools; drawers, doors, and open shelves assembled in the same piece, 
the drawers continuing down to floor level; and an orderly arrangement of horizontal and vertical 
lines into masses of easy proportions which serve their purposes so adequately that clutter of acces- 
sories is unnecessary (Fig. 19)."* One sees in these later pieces a marked advance over the earlier 
exploitation of the decorative qualities of Eastern furniture alone, as in the English examples of 
the seventies. 

Built-in furniture, which is so necessary where there are constricted living quarters, is another 
noteworthy transplantation from the Far East. The contemporary American architect W. W. 
Mayhew has written: “The earliest of the built-in chests of drawers and shelves are those which 


65. Photo after Japanese Times and Mail, Architectural 
Japan, Tokyo, 1930, p. 181. 

66. Photo after The International Studio, 1, 1897, p. 121. 

67. Perhaps the best source of information on Chinese furni- 


and their use in contemporary interiors. 

68. Ecke, op.cit., pl. 125—a ssu-chien-kuei, 

69. The International Studio, xx11, 1904, p. 55. Cf. George 
N. Kates, Chinese Household Furniture, New York [1948], 


ture published to date is Gustav Ecke, Chinese Domestic fig. 27. 


70. Pevsner, 0f.cit., 1936, p. 198; Dekorative Kunst, xviii, 
1909, p. 191; Joseph Popp, Bruno Paul, Munich, n.d. 
71. Photo after Das Interieur, X, 1909, pl. 66. 


Furniture, Peking, 1944. See also the April 1949 issue of 
House & Garden devoted to “Far East Influence in Decora- 
tion,” having to do with Chinese antiques and copies of them 
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we find closed off by sliding doors along one wall of some of the Japanese rooms. This seems to be 
the basis of all our modern built-in furniture.” Doors to the type of cabinets referred to by 
Mayhew are to be seen in our photograph of a typical Japanese interior (Fig. 14). 

The Art Nouveau movement was nurtured on Oriental art; the fluidity and technical achieve- 
ments of the East are everywhere apparent in it. Comparable in many aspects to the Rococo, the 
main difference resides in the fact that whereas the Rococo gazed longingly at the remote in the 
spirit of escapism, Art Nouveau was in earnest seriousness about using it as a means of forging ahead. 
Every detail of the Rococo had to be made by hand. Its counterpart a century later recognized and 
accepted factory methods and first put them to work in Liberty prints. European acceptance of 
Morris’ handicraft ideals and a preoccupation with individual expression made the Art Nouveau 
not easily adaptable to machine production. In introducing all sorts of Eastern designs to the West, 
Art Nouveau rendered an inestimable service; and once the practice of individual expression had 
spent itself, there was begun a penetrating and critical investigation of the essentials of the foreign 
wares that had been deposited on the home doorstep by the enthusiastic Art Nouveau, and upon 
which was framed the criteria of contemporary design and decoration. The foregoing article has 
dealt only with a few highlight examples, restricted to textiles, metalwork, pottery, architectural 
decorations, and furniture, pieces which represent but a small percentage of the many types and 
media dealt with by Art Nouveau artists and artisans. In the opinion of the author, the specimens 
chosen are reliably indicative of the stamp of the East upon the totality of fin-de-siécle and early 
twentieth century wares, varying in degree, of course, from item to item. 
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72. San Francisco Museum of Art, Domestic Architecture of the San Francisco Bay Region, San Francisco, 1949, p. [12]. 
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NOTE 


A DISPERSED POLYPTYCH BY THE 
BADIA A ISOLA MASTER 


GERTRUDE COOR-ACHENBACH 


We know few paintings by the Badia a Isola Master, 
that gifted early pupil of Duccio who was more deeply 
rooted in Dugento iconography and style than his 
teacher. To the anonymous artist have been attributed 
an enthroned Madonna and Child with Two Angels 
at §. Salvatore, Badia a Isola,’ a similar panel which 
was formerly in the Argentieri Collection, Spoleto,” a 
fragment of a painting of the Madonna and Child in 
the Centraal Museum, Utrecht (Fig. 1),° and a half- 
length Madonna and Child, No. 593 in the Pinacoteca, 
Siena.* I shall attempt to attribute additional paintings 
to the Badja a Isola Master and to reconstruct the work 
to which the panel at Utrecht belonged. But first the 
sequence and approximate dates of the artist’s known 
paintings must be considered, because no agreement 
has been reached on their chronology. 

The composition, iconography, and style indicate 
that the Madonna at Badia a Isola is the master’s 
earliest work. From the relationship of this painting to 
Duccio’s works and to the others by the Badia a Isola 
Master, a date shortly before 1300 would seem to be 
the most likely. The marble throne shows close anal- 
ogies to the throne of St. Luke in the round window 
in the apse of the Siena Cathedral, which Duccio seems 
to have designed in or shortly after 1288.° The Virgin’s 
face is very similar to the corresponding face in Duccio’s 
half-length Madonna in the Museo dell’Opera del 
Duomo, Siena,* a work which appears best placed at 
the beginning of the 1290’s. The spatial relationship 
between the halos and heads of the Angels is illogical, 
and the attitude of the Child is stiff. If one considers all 
this, it seems probable that the Badia a Isola Master 
assisted Duccio at the time when this artist executed his 
earliest half-length Madonna, and that he produced the 
painting at Badia a Isola shortly after he had left 
Duccio’s shop. 

The half-length Madonna in the Pinacoteca at Siena 
takes an intermediate position between the painting at 


1. R. Van Marle, Le scuole della pittura italiana, The 
Hauge, 1932-34, I, fig. 50. 

2. ibid., fig. 51. 3. Courtesy of the Museum. 

4. C. Brandi, La Regia Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 1933, 
fig. p. 165. 

5. E. Carli, Vetrata Duccesca, Florence, 1946, pp. 12f.; 

. 6. ibid., pls. xx11 and xx111. I wish to express my gratitude 
to Professor Carli for having it made possible for me to study 
the painting from Badia a Isola in its original frame. The 
frame was discovered during the present restoration of the 
work at Siena. 

7. The Child’s head and part of the Virgin’s face in this 
painting are much damaged and restored. 

8. The damaged and in part repainted half-length Madonna 
at S. Maria alla Grotta at Montecchio (Van Marle, Le scuole 
della pittura, 11, fig. 48) shows such important relations to the 
three panels by the Badia a Isola Master which have just been 
discussed that it may perhaps prove to be by the same hand. 


Badia a Isola and that at Utrecht and may have been 
executed during the first years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury." The composition and iconography of the Child, 
as well as the heads of the Mother and Son, still 
strongly reflect Dugento modes, but the painting shows 
less affinity to Duccio’s art than does the Badia a Isola 
panel. The arrangement of the draperies is more 
elaborate and the execution somewhat softer than in 
the earlier panel. 

The slightly more natural shape of the eyes and nose 
of the Virgin and the considerably softer modeling in 
the panel at Utrecht, as compared with the Badia a 
Isola Master’s paintings which have just been cited, are 
signs that this work was executed after them. It would 
seem best placed close to 1310.° } 

The enthroned Madonna and Child with Four 
Angels which was formerly in the Argentieri Collection 
shows the master’s art in decline. The painting is an 
elaborate version of the Madonna at Badia a Isola and 
lacks the strength and conviction of the earlier works 
by its author. The iconography and style point to the 
second decade of the fourteenth century. At the time 
when this painting was executed, the artist was in- 
fluenced by late works of Duccio, such as the Maesta 
for the Cathedral of Siena, on which Duccio worked 
mainly between the fall of 1308 and the spring of 1311. 

The heads in the Utrecht panel show close similari- 
ties with the visible heads of the Virgin and Child in 
Coppo di Marcovaldo’s so-called Madonna del Bordone 
of 1261 at S. Maria dei Servi, Siena (Figs. 1, 2).*° 
It has long been recognized that these heads are the 
work of a follower of Duccio, and occasionally specific 
names have been mentioned for it. Curt Weigelt re- 
ferred to the Citta di Castello Master, Péleo Bacci to 
Segna di Bonaventura, Cesare Brandi to Niccold di 
Segna, and I to the Badia a Isola Master.** The X-ray 
photographs of the problematical parts in Coppo’s panel, 
together with this artist’s well-preserved Madonna at 
Orvieto, show that the Trecento heads in the Dugento 
painting are a compromise between the art of Coppo 
di Marcovaldo and that of the Ducciesque repainter.** 
Consideration of this fact explains why despite certain 


The painting, which was probably originally in the center of 
an altarpiece, appears well placed between 1305 and 1310. 

g. The panel shows much unsatisfactory restoration. The 
head of the Child, the heads of the upper Angels, and the 
mantle of the Virgin have suffered most. 

10. This work was carefully examined and restored in 1947- 
1948 in the Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome. For a de- 
tailed account of the restoration and recent photographs, con- 
sult C. Brandi, “Il restauro della Madonna di Coppo di Marco- 
valdo nella chiesa dei Servi di Siena,” Bollettino d’Arte, xxxv, 
1950, pp. 160-170. Inasmuch as the Ducciesque heads have 
been left intact, a detail of the work before restoration which 
shows both heads has been chosen as illustration for this paper. 

11. G. Coor, “Coppo di Marcovaldo, His Art in Relation 
to the Art of His Time,” Marsyas, v, 1947-49, pp. 15f. n. 3. 
This article contains several editorial errors for which the 
writer is not responsible. 

12. tbid., pp. 1f.; X-ray photographs of Coppo’s heads are 
reproduced in Bollettino d’Arte, 1950, pp. 169 and 170. 
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differences between the heads in the panel at Utrecht 
and the corresponding heads in the Madonna del 
Bordone I think it probable that the Badia a Isola 
Master “‘modernized” the painting of 1261. 

Recent studies of paintings from Duccio’s circle ex- 
cited my interest in the history of the pane! at Utrecht. 
A search in the literature indicated that the painting 
was presented to the Archiepiscopal Museum by Mer. 
G. W. Van Heukelum,” that it had previously been 
in the Ramboux Collection in Cologne, and that it had 
been listed under No. 31 in the sales catalogue of the 
collection.** This catalogue dates from May 23, 1867, 
and is written in French. The text of the parts which 
deal with Byzantine and Italian paintings is a translation 
of Ramboux’ Katalog der Gemialde alter Italienischer 
Meister (1221-1640) in der Sammlung des Conserva- 
tor J. A. Ramboux, which had been published in 
Cologne in 1862.*° In view of some variations, espe- 
cially in regard to dimensions, both catalogues have 
been taken into account. 

According to the information which Ramboux fur- 
nished, the Utrecht Madonna had been in the center 
of an altarpiece in which the Virgin and Child had 
been flanked by SS. John the Baptist, John the Evan- 
gelist, Peter, and Paul. Above these figures had been 
representations of the blessing Christ and four Angels. 
Ramboux owned all ten parts of this altarpiece, which 
he had acquired in Siena, probably between 1832 and 
1842.** In his collection the panels were protected by 
glass and the Angels were framed together. Ramboux 
listed the ten paintings under Nos. 31-37 in his cata- 
logue and attributed them to Ugolino da Siena. He 
stated that the Child was shown holding a roll,*’ and 
that the Virgin and the Saints were represented in 
three-quarter length*® and the other figures in half- 
length. 

The Catalogue of 1862 gives for the Madonna 
69 cm. x 43 cm. (2’ 2” 6" x 1 4” 6'";*® the catalogue 
of 1867 gives 72 cm. x 43. cm.); for each Saint, 58 cm. 
x 29 cm. (1° 10” 3 x 11” 3"; the sales catalogue 
gives 61 cm. x 29 cm.); for the Christ, 36 cm. x 36 
cm. (1' 1” 9"; the sales catalogue gives 35 cm. x 
36 cm.); and for each Angel, 25 cm. x 23 cm. 
(9” 9’ x 9"; the sales catalogue gives 35 cm. [sic] x 
23 cm.). 

Ramboux’ classification of the paintings with the 
Virgin and the Saints as Kmiestiicke suggests that these 


13. Utrecht, Centraal Museum, Catalogus der Schilderijen, 
1933, Pp. 291, No. 572; and Utrecht, Aartsbisschoppelijk 
Museum, Catalogus Schilderijen, 1948, pp. 41f., Inv. No. 4. 
(Since 1921 the Archiepiscopal Museum forms part of the 
Centraal Museum.) 

14. Cologne, 1867, May 23 [J. M. Heberle comp.]: Cata- 
logue des collections d’objets d’art de la succession de M. Jean 
Ant. Ramboux, conservateur du Musée de la ville de Cologne, 
p. 9, Nos. 31-37. 

15. The information which concerns us here is given on 
p. 8, under Nos. 31-37. 

16. Ramboux was in Italy from 1816-1822, and from 
1832-1842. He acquired the large majority of the Italian 
paintings in his collection during his second long stay abroad. 

17. German = Schriftrolle. In Dugento paintings of the 
Madonna and Child, the Infant Christ was commonly shown 


figures were in long half-length. That they were half- 
length figures is indicated by later references to them 
and by other Sienese polyptych parts of the early four- 
teenth century. 

At the sale of the Ramboux Collection Mgr. Van 
Heukelum acquired the Madonna from the polyptych. 
He gave this panel to the Archiepiscopal Museum, 
which was founded in 1868. The other nine panels 
from the polyptych were purchased by the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, the institution at which Ramboux 
had served as curator and restorer from 1844 until his 
death in 1866. These paintings are listed under Nos. 
731-736 in the six editions of Johannes Niessen’s 
Katalog und Fiihrer in den geistigen Inhalt der Ge- 
milde-Sammlung des Museums Wallraf-Richartz in 
Kéln, which appeared between 1869 and 1888.” The 
measurements of the Christ and Angels in these cata- 
logues (Nos. 731 and 732) are the same as those in 
Ramboux’ catalogue (Nos. 36 and 37). The fact that 
Niessen also listed the four Angels under one number 
indicates that they were still framed together when he 
wrote about them. According to him, each panel with 
a Saint was §9 cm. high and 30 cm. wide. This curator 
somewhat modified Ramboux’ attribution by stating 
that the nine paintings were probably by Ugolino da 
Siena. He did not point out that they are parts of an 
altarpiece. 

In the subsequent three catalogues of the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, published between 1905 and 1914, 
only the Christ and Angels are cited. In these publica- 
tions, the crowning parts from Ramboux’ polyptych are 
listed under No. 508, attributed to the Sienese school 
of the fourteenth century, and called a predella.** The 
measurements of the paintings, which were then framed 
together, are given as 35 cm. (for all five panels) x 
139 cm. The misidentification of the original function 
of these pictures and the absence of references to the 
Saints might lead one to think that by the beginning 
of the present century the knowledge of Ramboux’ 
altarpiece had been lost. However, the polyptych is 
still referred to in the partly revised edition of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s New History of Painting in Italy. 
In the first edition of this work, published in 1864, 
Cavalcaselle indicated that the altarpiece listed under 
Nos. 31-37 in the Ramboux Collection shows “. . . half- 
figures of the Virgin between four Saints, with the 
Saviour in benediction between four Angels in the pin- 


with a roll in his left hand, but in Duccio’s circle he was 
hardly ever represented with this attribute. 

18. German = Kniestiick. 

19. Ramboux gave the measurements of his paintings in 
Rhenish feet. These have here been converted into centimeters. 
(One Rhenish foot equals 31.4 cm. It is subdivided into 12 
inches, and each inch is subdivided into 12 lines.) Measure- 
ments of less than half a centimeter have been suppressed, 
half-centimeters been indicated, and measurements above half- 
centimeters been rounded up to centimeters. 

20. 1st ed., 1869; 2nd ed., 1873; 3rd ed., 1875; 4th ed., 
1877; 5th ed., 1883; 6th ed., 1888. 

21. Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Verzeichnis der 
Gemalde ..., 1905; 1910; 1914. The correlation on p. 275 
in the catalogue of 1905 of No. 508 with olim 731 takes into 
account only the panel with Christ. 
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nacle,” and that he attributes it to Ugolino da Siena.” 
In the partly revised edition of the New History of 
Painting, published in 1908, the altarpiece is referred 
to as having been previously in the Ramboux Collection 
and as being now, with the exception of the Virgin and 
Child, in the City Museum of Cologne.” 

The catalogues of the Wallraf-Richartz Museum 
which have come out since 1914 contain no references 
to any of the nine panels from Ramboux’ altarpiece 
which this institution acquired in 1867. Recent inquiries 
at the Museum established that all these paintings were 
sold and that the Christ and Angels were disposed of 
in 1927. No information could be obtained in regard to 
the buyers and subsequent history of the nine paintings 
or the selling date and iconography of the Saints. 

The Utrecht panel, which now measures 40 cm. x 
41 cm., has been cut on all sides. Why was it cut and 
when? The literature furnishes partial answers to both 
questions. In Ramboux’ little-known lithograph of the 
painting, which he published in 1865 in his Trostspiegel 
in den Widerwirtigkeiten des Lebens,”* the figures are 
framed by a Gothic arch and are as short as they are 
now. This suggests that the lower part of the painting 
was heavily damaged. The measurements in the sales 
catalogue imply that the framework in the lithograph 
is at least in part artistic license because, according to 
these, in 1867 the Virgin was still half-length and the 
Child full-length. From a description which De Nicola 
gave in 1908 it seems very likely that the panel had not 
been drastically cut when this scholar saw it shortly 
before 1908. De Nicola wrote that the Virgin is shown 
in half-length and that only the heads of the figures 
preserve their original appearance.”* From later literary 
references it seems probable that the painting had been 
cut by 1912.” It is certain that it had been reduced to 
its present shape by 1922.7" 

What remains of the painting can be studied without 
much reservation. The Virgin’s face is somewhat dis- 


22. J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, 4 New History of 
Painting in Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, 
London, 1864-66, 11, p. 54. In the same authors’ Storia della 
pittura in Italia dal secolo II al secolo XVI (Florence, 1875- 
87, 111, pp. 27f.), all parts of the altarpiece are still referred 
to as being in the Ramboux Collection, although this collection 
had been dissolved in 1867. 

23. eidem, A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence 
and Siena, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, ed. L. 
Douglas, New York, 1903-14, 111, p. 24. Langton Douglas 
(ibid., p. 24 *1) referred in this connection to the Christ, 
the Angels, and the Saints under No. 508 of the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum and wrote that the height of each panel is 
1334 inches and that their total width is 4 feet and 634 inches. 
These measurements are exactly the same and contain the same 
mistake in regard to the height of the Angels as those quoted 
for the Christ and Angels in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum 
catalogues of 1905, 1910, and 1914. It seems therefore possible 
that Douglas merely transcribed the measurements in the cata- 
logue of 1905 and in connection with this (see note 21) con- 
sulted Niessen’s catalogue. The errors which have just been 
pointed out make it impossible to draw conclusions in regard 
to the history and fate of the Saints. Edward Hutton’s listing 
in 1908 of the Christ, Angels, and Saints under No. 508 of the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum also offers no help (Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, 4 New History of Painting ..., ed. E. Hutton, 
London, 1908-9, II, p. 19). 


figured by a split in the panel, the Child’s eyebrows and 
left cheek show unskillful restorations, and the black 
halo outlines have been added. The heads display a 
very sensitive modeling with line, light, and color, and 
even in their incomplete state the figures are impressive. 

In the polyptychs from Duccio’s circle the figures in 
the main section are as a rule surmounted by gilt frame- 
work of semicircular shape. One is therefore led to 
assume that the Madonna and the Saimts from the 
dispersed polyptych were framed in this fashion and 
that the present shape of the Utrecht painting reflects 
the shape of the inner framework of the original panel. 

We know that in the altarpiece which Ramboux 
acquired the Madonna and Child were flanked by half- 
length figures of SS. Peter, Paul, John the Evangelist, 
and John the Baptist. We have not been provided with 
a description of the Saints, yet it seems that three of the 
four paintings can be pointed out. They would seem 
to be the St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist which are owned by Mrs. William H. Hill of 
Boston (Figs. 3-5). Raimond Van Marle published 
these panels in 1926 as works by a close follower of 
Duccio;** and George Edgell in 1940 as paintings 
from Duccio’s school.”® According to information 
kindly furnished by the present owner, Mrs. Hill 
acquired the three panels in 1924 from a St. Moritz 
agent of a Berlin dealer. They had previously been in 
a collection in Cologne and were said to come from the 
Ramboux Collection and to be attributed to Ugolino 
da Siena. 

Like the painting at Utrecht, the three paintings in 
private possession have been cut on all sides and have 
lost a large portion at the bottom. Evidently these 
paintings also were heavily damaged in the lower parts. 
From the relationship of the figures to the surrounding 
space it is certain that they have lost but little on the 
other three sides. The St. John and the St. Paul now 


24. Ramboux, Trostspiegel in den Widerwartigkeiten des 
Lebens; dreissig Marienbilder zur lauretanischen Litanei nach 
Gemdalden italienischer Meister des XIV-XVI Jahrhunderts 
aus der Privatsammlung des Conservators des stadtischen 
Museums zu Céln, J.A.R., Cologne, 1865, pl. 1v. The attribu- 
tion of the painting in the lithograph to Ugolino da Siena 
confirms that the Utrecht Madonna is identical with painting 
No. 31 in the catalogues of 1862 and 1867, because Ramboux 
attributed no other of his Madonnas to this artist. 

25. G. de Nicola, “Quadretti senesi ad Utrecht,” L’Arte, x1, 
1908, p. 386. 

26. On the basis of the photograph which was displayed in 
the Duccio exhibition of 1912 at Siena, Vittorio Lusini wrote 
in that year that the painting shows two-thirds of a half-length 
Madonna; idem, “Catalogo dei dipinti,” Rassegna d’Arte 
Senese, VIII, 1912, p. 148, No. 56. 

27. Van Marle, “Dipinti senesi nel Museo Arcivescovile di 
Utrecht,” Bollettino d’Arte, 1, 1922-23, pp. 563f.; fig. p. 565. 

28. idem, “Dipinti sconosciuti della scuola di Duccio,” 
Rassegna d’Arte Senese, X1X, 1926, pp. 3f. 

29. G. Edgell, “Six Unpublished Sienese Paintings in Bos- 
ton,” Art in America, XXVIII, 1940, pp. 93f. The panels are at 
present on loan in the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts and 
framed together. I am obliged to Mrs. Hill and the director 
of the Springfield Museum for information on these pictures, 
and to the owner and the director of the Boston Museum for 
the excellent reproductions. 
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measure 34 cm. x 31 cm.; the St. Peter 34 cm. x 
29 cm. 

All three panels show considerable damage, restora- 

‘tion, and repainting. The painted arches and black halo 
outlines have been added, and the inscriptions and part 
of the gold have been renewed. The heads of all the 
Saints and the parts of the draperies which overlap the 
arches have been retouched. The St. Peter has suffered 
most and has lost a good deal of its original appearance, 
but the Sz. Paul and St. John can still be studied fairly 
well. 

The study of the condition of these panels indicates 
that the heads of the three Saints had been emphasized 
by raised framework of semicircular shape, which cul- 
minated just above the halos. Study of the composi- 
tion and iconography in conjunction with study of the 
dimensions makes it evident that the paintings had been 
lateral representations in the main section of an altar- 
piece which showed opposite St. John the Evangelist a 
similar Saint who probably faced toward the left and 
who was perhaps St. John the Baptist. Study of the 
ornament and style suggests that the Hill Saints were 
executed by the Badia a Isola Master, and study of 
the entire evidence relating to these panels points to 
their identification as parts of the polyptych in the cen- 
ter of which was the Utrecht Madonna. The propor- 
tions and relation to the gold ground of the figures are 
very similar in all four panels, as is the crackle in the 
paint. The halos agree in size, ornament, and execu- 
tion. They are decorated with related, elaborate floral 
patterns, delicately incised into the gold, and framed by 
engraved double lines. Furthermore, the arrangement 
of the garments is closely related, and the ornament 
and style of the draperies are very similar. Also, there 
are close analogies between the treatment of the hair of 
: the Child and the treatment of the hair and beard of 
St. John and the hair of St. Paul, and between the 
shape of the Infant’s ear and the Virgin’s eyes and the 
corresponding details in the two panels with Saints. 

As in the case of the Utrecht Madonna, the strong 
divergence in height betweer the panels with half- 

length Saints from Ramboux’ polyptych and the Hill 
Saints may be explained by the comparatively recent 
cutting of these paintings. The fact that the parts which 
were removed at the bottom of alt four paintings must 
have been very similar in height, that the panels corre- 
spond in width, and that the figures agree in propor- 
tions, composition, iconography, and style, are strong 
evidence that they belonged to the same work.*° 


30. If the supposition that the Hill Saints formed part of 
Ramboux’ altarpiece is correct, the missing Saint is St. John 
the Baptist. The identification of the absent panel, which is 
very likely still in existence, will hardly be difficult in view 
of the fact that it is probably by the same hand and approxi- 
mately of the same width as the companion panels. It seems 
very possible that it, too, has lost a large part at the bottom. 

31. Courtesy of the Rheinisches Bildarchiv, Cologne. 

32. Part of the combination painting is illustrated on p. 175 
of the museum’s catalogue of 1914. A photograph of this 
ensemble was on display in the Duccio exhibition of 1912 (cf. 
Lusini, in Rassegna d’Arte Senese, Vi11, 1912, p. 153, No. 81). 

33- The earliest dated pinnacles with raised Gothic trefoils 
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The polyptychs from Duccio’s circle commonly 
showed representations of the blessing Christ and 
Angels in the topmost part. The crowning panels were 
either triangles or rectangles with pointed tops, and 
they were usually narrower than the panels which sup- 
ported them. 

In Ramboux’ altarpiece the figures in the main part 
were surmounted by representations of the blessing 
Christ and four Angels. Old photographs of these paint- 
ings exist which show them framed together (Fig. 
6).°* We know from the literature that the reproduced 
panels were displayed in this fashion in the early twen- 
tieth century,*” that they measure about 36 cm. x 
36 cm. and 25 cm. x 23 cm. respectively, and that they 
had the same dimensions when they were in Ramboux’ 
possession. 

The photographs which I know of these panels do 
not lend themselves to studies of exact attribution, 
but they do furnish other important information. 
They indicate that the pinnacles have been cut down, 
that the painted framework and halo outlines are not 
original, that part of the old paint has blistered and 
that some has flaked off, and that parts of the figures 
and large portions of the gold ground have been re- 
touched. Even the small reproductions reveal that the 
gold striations on the garments of Christ, his left hand, 
and his halo have been badly restored. In connection 
with their study it may be noted that black halo out- 
lines have also been added in the Utrecht Madonna 
and in the Hill Saimts, and that painted arches of 
comparatively recent date are also found in the panels 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John the Evangelist. 

From the iconography it is certain that the Christ 
and Angels from Ramboux’ polyptych originally had 
pointed tops. The shape and dimensions of the sur- 
viving parts indicate that they were gabled rectangles. 
To judge from the measurements of the fragments, 
the pinnacle with the Christ was at least 50 cm. high, 
and the pinnacles with the Angels were at least 35 
cm. high. The composition of the figures in relation 
to the surrounding space points to Gothic trefoils as 
inner framework of these panels.** 

According to the literature, the Christ was above 
the Utrecht Madonna. The latter panel would seem 
to have been originally about 75 cm. high and 50 
cm. wide; the other, 50-55 cm. high and just over 
35 cm. wide. These estimated measurements agree. 
Although the supporting panels in altarpieces from 
Duccio’s circle are usually about twice as high as the 


are those in Pietro Lorenzetti’s altarpiece of 1320 in the Badia, 
Arezzo (Van Marle, Le scuole della pittura italiana, 1, fig. 
242). The figures in the lower sections of this work are framed 
by round arches. There is good reason to assume that pinnacles 
with Gothic framework had been produced before 1320 be- 
cause painted examples are seen in Simone Martini’s Maesta 
of 1315 (ibid., fig. 125) and because the Gothic trefoil had 
been used by Duccio as early as about 1285 in the Rucellai 
Madonna (ibid., fig. 2). This artist employed the form about 
1310 in several scenes of his altarpiece for the Siena Cathedral 
(cf. ibid., figs. 23, 25, 27, 43), the pinnacles of which work 
are unknown. 
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pinnacles, they are occasionally only about one-and-a- 
half times as high.** The approximate original dimen- 
sions admit that the Christ under consideration was 
meant to surmount the Utrecht Madonna. 

The panels with Saints from Ramboux’ altarpiece 
would seem to have been about 65 cm. high and about 
35 cm. wide. These dimensions go well with the ap- 
proximate original dimensions of the Angels, which 
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agree (Figs. 1, 3-6). In the pinnacle fragments, in 
addition to the halos, the ribbons in the hair of the 
Angels and the decorations on their dresses recall the 
art of the Badia a Isola Master. The heads and hands 
of these figures and the arrangement of the mantle 
folds in the Angel at the right of the Redeemer bring 
to mind the latest of this painter’s products. 

The available evidence points to an original func- 
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Attempted reconstruction of a dispersed polyptych by the Badia a Isola Master. (1-5) formerly Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum; (6, 7, 9) Boston, Mrs. William H. Hill; (8) Utrecht, Centraal Museum; (10) formerly Cologne, Wallraf- 


Richartz Museum. 


were apparently somewhat over 35 cm. high and nearly 
25 cm. wide. 

The proportions of the assembled polyptych cor- 
respond with those of intact polyptychs from Duccio’s 
circle, and the sizes and the engraved ornament of 
the halos in the nine parts which could be reproduced 


34. Examples are the polyptych sections in the Pannilini 
Collection (ibid., fig. 75). 

35. In the reconstruction drawing, the light lines indicate 
the outer limits of the original paintings, and the heavy lines 
the outer limits of their surviving parts. The lost parts are 
marked by hatching. Of course, of the missing panel only the 
original size and shape could be outlined. The locations of the 
fragments in relation to the intact panels and the dimensions 
of the original paintings cannot be more than approximately 
correct. In the scale drawing, the following measurements have 
been chosen for the intact panels: Madonna, 75 cm. x 50 cm.; 
each Saint, 65 cm. x 35 cm.; CArist, 54 cm. x 36 cm.; each 
Angel, 37 cm. x 23 cm. 

For the sake of structural clarity, the curved framework of 


tion of the Christ and Angels as crowning parts of the 
Ducciesque altarpiece which Ramboux acquired. These 
paintings have therefore been included in the recon- 
struction of this work which has here been attempted 
(text fig.),°° and been attributed to the shop of the 
Badia a Isola Master. 


the ten parts of the altarpiece has been indicated by dotted 
lines. The approximate shape and position of this ornament 
are based on the measurements and condition of the paintings 
and on analogies with similar intact panels. 

The placement of the Saints is the result of compositional 
and iconographical considerations. The Hill St. John the Evan- 
gelist and St. Paul face right and therefore were at the left of 
the main representation. The composition of St. Peter makes it 
certain that this Saint and the missing one were at the right of 
the principal figures. The four Saints form two iconographic 
pairs of which that with SS. Peter and Paul is the more im- 
portant. These figures have therefore been placed nearest to 
the Madonna and Child. 

No attempt has been made to complete the fragmentary 
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Of the specific attributions of the various parts of 
Ramboux’ polyptych only that of the Madonna has 
found general acceptance. Ramboux and Cavalcaselle 
ascribed this painting, which is a key work of the Badia 
a Isola Master, as well as all the other paintings of 
the problematical altarpiece, to Ugolino da Siena. In 
regard to the Saimts, the Christ, and the Angels this 
attribution was somewhat modified by Niessen. In re- 
gard to the five last-mentioned paintings it was dis- 
carded by most early twentieth century students, who 
did not assign these panels to a specific artist. 

According to the literary evidence, six of the ten 
parts of the altarpiece which has here been assembled 
belonged with certainty to Ramboux’ polyptych. Of 
these six panels, none can with good reason be assigned 
to the author of the remaining parts of the Trecento 
high-altarpiece from §S. Croce, Florence, whom we 
consider to be Ugolino da Siena. On the basis of the 
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figures because we have insufficient information in regard to 
their composition and iconography. We know that the Child 
was depicted with a roll in his left hand, and St. Paul with a 
sword in his right hand. From analogies with intact paintings 
of SS. Peter, Paul, John the Evangelist, and John the 


certain authorship of one of the six paintings, the other 
five have here been connected with the shop of the 
Badia a Isola Master. Three panels with representa- 
tions of SS. Peter, Paul, and John the Evangelist, 
which are said to come from the Ramboux Collection 
and to have been ascribed to Ugolino de Siena, have 
here been attributed to the Badia a Isola Master and 
identified as probable parts of the painter’s dispersed 
polyptych. The figures of the Badia a Isola Master are 
more voluminous, curvilinear, and restful, and _ less 
evolved than the figures of Ugolino. This painter, 
whose art grew out of Duccio’s fully developed style, 
belongs to a later generation. The Badia a Isola Mas- 
ter, who seems to have received his basic training in 
the immediate surroundings of Guido da Siena, was 
deeply affected by the quiet monumentality of the large 
figures from Guido’s atelier and by the refined gran- 
deur of Duccio’s early large-scale paintings. 


Baptist from Duccio’s circle, it seems very possible that all 
three Hill Saints were shown holding books, and that the 
Baptist was presented with a cross-staff in one hand and point- 
ing with the other. 
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MILLARD MEIss, Painting in Florence and Siena After 
the Black Death, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 194; 169 illus. $12.50. 


That there is a relation between art and the society 
in which it is produced has been accepted as axiomatic 
by a large number of modern historians. From this it 
also follows that literature, philosophy, music, and 
other expressions of the human spirit, being related to 
the same society, are therefore related to its art, on 
the Euclidian principle that things related to the same 
thing are related to one another. To demonstrate these 
relations in detail is, however, extraordinarily difficult. 
Every form of intellectual or aesthetic activity develops 
to a certain extent in accordance with its own peculiar 
character and inner logic, and its individual phenomena 
are further subject to the unaccountable idiosyncrasies 
of personal genius. Moreover, few historians are able 
to tread all the related fields of enquiry as sure-footedly 
as they do their own. A regrettable state of mutual 
ignorance has in particular tended to separate the prac- 
titioners of the aesthetic disciplines from their more 
materialistic colleagues whose concern is economic and 
social history. It is therefore an unusual pleasure to find 
a hist ry of art such as Millard Meiss’s Painting m 
Florence and Siena after the Black Death in which the 
author, while admitting that “each art has a certain 
rationale and momentum of its own,” seeks to illumi- 
nate his subject by a careful consideration not only of 
the literature but also of the economic, social, and 
political circumstances and events of the period, and in 
doing so shows a thorough acquaintance with the work 
of the best recent specialists in these alien fields. 

As is essential in an interpretive study, Mr. Meiss 
regards his subject from a definite point of view and 
has a thesis to maintain. He is, in short, not one of 
those historians who believe, in Carl Becker’s phrase, 
that by not giving thought they may add a cubit to their 
stature. This may alarm such scholars as regard the 
collection and presentation of demonstrable facts as the 
whole duty of the historian; but it seems to me that 
history thus limited may contribute something to our 
knowledge but adds little to our understanding. It is 
true, of course, that the effort to interpret a whole 
historical trend from a specific point of view may lead 
to a certain amount of distortion. Too frequently it has 
resulted in a rigid schematization, which admits only 
such facts as may be forced into the framework of the 
scheme. In this respect, the most notorious offenders 
perhaps have been those whose scheme has been deter- 
mined by the a priori concepts of Hegelian or Marxian 
dialectic. Some of the most valuable contributions to 
the history of art as Geistesgeschichte have also been 
partially vitiated by a tendency to divorce art from the 
concrete reality of its social setting and to treat it as 
though it had been immaculately conceived in a social 
vacuum. Even those historians who, since Burckhardt 
and Taine, have adhered to the doctrine that art is the 
product of its milieu have too frequently erred by re- 


lating the art of the Renaissance to a spirit which they 
regarded as characteristic of the whole period from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. I need say nothing 
of those who would interpret all art by the sole criterion 
of national or racial genius. These major pitfalls Mr. 
Meiss has avoided, partly by limiting the chronological 
and geographical scope of his enquiry to a single genera- 
tion of Tuscan artists, partly by limiting his analysis of 
the social milieu to a consideration of definite events 
and intelligible changes in the economic, social, and 
political life of Florence and Siena, and partly by the 
use of the kind of sense fallaciously designated as com- 
mon. He is clearly aware of contradictory factors and 
cross currents, and his conscientious efforts to take full 
cognizance of these sometimes confuses the issue and 
weakens his general thesis; but this is reassuring rather 
than otherwise and should be accounted unto him for 
righteousness. From the point of view of the general 
historian who tends to consider the fourteenth century 
part of the Renaissance, Mr. Meiss’s study is especially 
interesting simply because it deals with only one rather 
reactionary phase in the general trend of development, 
a phase influenced by specific events and more or less 
local circumstances. It is well to be reminded that this 
was a period of peculiar tension and of constantly re- 
curring crises, and that the development of its culture 
was neither unilinear nor uniform everywhere, nor did 
it rise in unbroken crescendo. 

Briefly stated and without the qualifications that the 
author is careful to make, the thesis of this book is that 
there was a notable change in the style and iconography 
of Tuscan painting about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and that this change, which has commonly 
been regarded as a decline from or reaction against the 
Giottesque style of the earlier Trecento, was in fact 
influenced in positive ways by a series of calamitous 
events in the 1340’s, culminating in the supreme catas- 
trophe of the Black Death. Tuscany enjoyed a period 
of great prosperity during the first four decades of the 
fourteenth century. Perhaps that prosperity was more 
illusory than Mr. Meiss suggests, but at any rate the 
commercial, industrial, and financial boom begun in the 
late thirteenth century had not yet broken, and the 
capitalist oligarchies which ruled Florence and Siena 
were still riding high. The members of these oligarchies 
were self-reliant, individualistic men of enterprise, who 
had both the vices and the virtues of their class, hard- 
headed and calculating, yet sentimental, good family 
men whose piety though deeply felt was not inconsis- 
tent with human affections nor with a decent enjoy- 
ment of the good life in this world. It was these wealthy 
patricians who were the principal patrons of Tuscan 
religious art. And Meiss sees in the human warmth, the 
d mestic scenes, and the religious optimism of Giottesque 
p. aga reflection of the society for which they set 
the tone. But in the years following 1340, a change 
came over the spirit of their dream. A series of crashing 
bankruptcies ruined nearly every merchant-banking 
house in Florence and Siena and shook both the financial 
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and political credit of the ruling oligarchies. ‘The Flor- 
entine oligarchs were further discredited by the failure 
of the Lucchese war and by their mean-spirited attempt 
to save the situation by handing over the government 
of the republic to a foreign despot. ‘The popular reaction 
led to a political revolution in Florence which shifted 
the balance of power from the popolo grasso of the 
great capitalist guilds to the middle class of smaller 
businessmen and members of the professions, in alliance 
with the shopkeepers and tradesmen of the lesser guilds. 
Years of economic depression followed, while the nor- 
mal hardships resultant from unemployment were 
aggravated by several years of disastrously bad harvests. 
Then came the incalculable shock of the Great Plague, 
when half the population of both cities died during the 
summer months of the terrible year of 1348. 

During the quarter-century following the Black 
Death, the period with which Mr. Meiss is primarily 
concerned, Florentine and Sienese society underwent a 
number of profound changes. Many old families had 
been extinguished. Old fortunes were wiped out, while 
churches and religious orders were enriched by bequests 
to an unusual degree as a result of the concentrated 
mortality. New families rose to wealth and a mass 
migration from the contado introduced into the cities a 
large body of relatively uncultivated provincials. It was 
a period of continuous economic and political crisis. ‘The 
woolen industry was declining. The middle-class gov- 
ernment in Florence was threatened by both the sur- 
vivors of the old oligarchy and the turbulent mass of 
disenfranchised workers in the cloth industry. Mercen- 
ary companies ravaged the comtado and extracted huge 
bribes from the cities. The rising shadow of the Viper 
of Milan stretched further and further across Tuscany. 
Finally, in 1378, the revolt of the Ciompi precipitated 
a chain reaction of political explosions that ended with 
the restoration of oligarchical government in Florence 
in 1382. 

It would be odd indeed if this series of disasters and 
the resultant social changes had not affected the charac- 
ter and quality of contemporary art. Meiss notes that 
the death of a number of established painters “gave to 
the surviving masters, especially the younger ones, a 
sudden exceptional independence and a special freedom 
for the development of new styles” (p. 66). At the 
same time, the public for whom the painters worked 
had changed. “The painting of the third quarter of the 
century, more religious in a traditional sense, more 
ecclesiastical and more akin to the art of an earlier time, 
may reflect these profound changes in Florence and 
Siena, or rather the taste and quality of piety that they 
brought into prominence. For these hommes novi, the 
immigrants, the newly rich and the newly powerful, 
had not on the whole been closely identified with the 
growth of the new culture in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. They adhered to more traditional pat- 
terns of thought and feeling, and it may well be that 
their ideal of a religious art was still the art of the later 
thirteenth century” (p. 70). It is true that patronage 
still emanated for the most part from the class of 
wealthy patricians, but their piety, too, had been pro- 
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foundly influenced by disasters that seemed a divine 
punishment for sins that had not so seriously troubled 
their conscience in the days of their prosperity. ““Their 
own position seriously threatened, they felt sustained 
by the assertion in art of the authority of the Church 
and the representation of a stable, enduring hierarchy. 
Their taste would have tended to converge, then, with 
that of the gente nuova, who emerged from circles that 
still clung to a pre-Giottesque art in which very similar 
qualities inhered” (p. 73). 

In a chapter entitled “Guilt, Penance, and Religious 
Rapture,” Meiss analyzes with penetrating insight the 
varied strains of religious emotion that characterized 
this unhappy period and found expression in works of 
art. There was much hysterical, irregular, and even 
heretical religious enthusiasm in these troubled years, 
but Meiss maintains that, in Florence at least, the most 
common reaction was in the direction of a more rigid, 
doctrinaire orthodoxy, a greater emphasis upon the 
divine at the expense of the human and upon ritual, 
hierarchy, and the authority of the enduring Church at 
the expense of the individual. There is more emphasis 
upon the terrors of the Last Judgment and less upon 
the human element in the New Testament story. It is 
worth noting that much of the painting of this period 
was produced under Dominican auspices (a fact which 

may here be given disproportionate emphasis by the 
long and detailed discussion of the Spanish Chapel of 
Santa Maria Nov ella), whereas the art of the Giottesque 
period was more largely Franciscan in inspiration. 
Meiss is careful to note, however, that the Franciscan 
and other orders were also active as inspirers of both 
piety and painting, and that the very variety of religious 
thought and emotion, even the reaction of some ele- 
ments of the population toward indifference or outright 
worldliness, contributed to the tension which he finds 
one of the outstanding characteristics of the painting of 
the period. 

It is not the purpose of the present review to com- 
ment upon the technical analysis of style and iconog- 
raphy. I have no desire to emulate Saul among the 
prophets. Certain value judgments, however, may be 
permitted to the general historian. Meiss’s discussion of 
the economic, social, and political circumstances of his 
period, which while presenting little that is novel is 
sound and well documented, and his analysis of the 
religious atmosphere both seem to me more effective 
than his attempt to find in contemporary literature ex- 
pressions of a tone similar to that which he finds in 
painting. Meiss himself notes a regrettable lack of 
chronological conformity between the two forms (p. 
158). He does succeed in bringing the later Boccaccio 
into conformity with his picture of “the new moral and 
religious atmosphere of Florence,” but Petrarch and the 
whole movement of nascent humanism remain outside. 
True, Petrarch was an exile, and for the same reason 
it is perhaps not fair to note that Dante was a con- 
temporary, not of Orcagna, but of Giotto. Except for 
an occasional quotation from the /audi, there is no men- 
tion of contemporary music, though in this period 
Florence was the most active center of musical composi- 
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tion in Italy and the great Francesco Landino was busy 
composing hundreds of madrigals and ballate. I cannot 
say to what extent the prevailing tone of Florentine 
music would conform to that of painting, but it is a 
question I should like to see answered. Certainly it 
seems to me that Machaut’s Mass of Notre Dame, 
which though in a different national tradition was con- 
temporary and written under the shock of equally grave 
disasters, expresses a mood not unlike that which Meiss 
represents as prevailing in Florentine society. 

In conclusion, may I pay my respects once more to 
Princeton University Press for the production of still 
another beautifully made book. An odd substitution of 
“merchant companies” for “mercenary companies” in 
three places (pp. 68-69) is the more striking because 
of the generally impeccable character of the proof- 
reading. 

WALLACE K. FERGUSON 
New York University 


Although Mr. Meiss in his long and distinguished 
career as a scholar of the great centuries of pre-Renais- 
sance painting has devoted many studious pages to the 
attribution of paintings to artists like Francesco Traini* 
and the Berensonian invention, “Ugolino Lorenzetti,”” 
one feels that these efforts have been a mere prepara- 
tion and purgatory for the present volume, an attempt 
to evaluate the work of the troubled and transitional 
period between the generations of Giotto and Masaccio.* 
Mr. Meiss begins his introduction by quoting the famous 
passage from Sacchetti’s Novella, in which a group of 
painters including Taddeo Gaddi lament the decline of 
art since the death of Giotto. Although most other 
commentators on this passage have interpreted it merely 
as a sign of pessimism and inferiority,* Mr. Meiss points 
out that this is not so much an indication of decline as 
an inability by those who remembered Giotto and his 
generation to understand the work of their younger 
contemporaries. It is, in other words, the old story, 
with which we are all too familiar today, whereby any 
change from earlier established tradition is denounced 
as decadent, rather than different or new. It is pre- 
cisely these changes and novelties which separated the 
age of Orcagna from that of Giotto, and the reasons 
for the new forms of painting after 1348, that com- 
prise the main body of Mr. Meiss’s study. 

Mr. Meiss in the main seems to stress the idea already 
expressed by Valentiner that the retardataire character 
of Orcagna’s work, such as his unreal spatial planning, 


1. “The Problem of Francesco Traini,” ART BULLETIN, XV, 
1933) PP- 97-173: 

2. “Ugolino Lorenzetti,” ART BULLETIN, XIII, 1931, pp. 
376-397. 

3. For an earlier and less detailed study of the same subject, 
see W. R. Valentiner, “Orcagna and the Black Death of 1348,” 
Art Quarterly, X11, 1949, pp. 48-72, 113-128. 

4. See ibid., p. 48, and Meiss, Painting in Florence and 
Siena, p. 4, n. 3. 

5. Valentiner, oc.cit., p. 61. Valentiner makes an interesting 
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sprang from his endeavor to imbue religious themes 
with a new spirituality.° This is a point of view implicit 
in Mr. Meiss’s thesis that religious art in Italy under- 
went a change in the direction of a more overtly pietistic 
expression as a result of the disastrous visitations of the 
plague in 1340 and 1348. It would seem to the present 
reviewer that both Valentiner and Meiss overlooked the 
fact that Orcagna in many ways was a distinctly pro- 
gressive painter, since he is the only artist of his genera- 
tion who was able to build upon the achievement of 
Giotto in giving statuesque weight to figures, in imbuing 
them with a sense of convincing bodily articulation. No 
Florentine artist before Botticelli had such an intuitive 
sense for the beauty of drapery articulation as Orcagna, 
and certainly no other artist before Masaccio was able to 
achieve such organically articulate and yet sculpturally 
realized figures as Orcagna in his Santa Maria Novella 
and St. Matthew altarpieces. Mr. Meiss’s analysis of 
the Strozzi altarpiece is a very definite contribution to 
the history of Italian art. It is to be read in conjunction 
with the criticisms of Orcagna presented in Appendix m1 
of the present publication. Mr. Meiss’s references to 
the deliberate archaisms that unquestionably exist in 
Orcagna are more than borne out by his analyses of the 
works of lesser and more popular painters, like Giovanni 
del Biondo and Bartolo di Fredi, in what are even more 
obvious returns to the manner of the Dugento. These 
archaisms are of course the more obvious in the work 
of painters less subtle, both spiritually and technically, 
than Andrea Orcagna. 

Among the changes which Mr. Meiss notes as taking 
place in Tuscan painting in the latter half of the Tre- 
cento are the stressing of the ritualistic, rather than 
the narrative, aspect of the subject: the exaltation of 
God, Church, and priest, and, above all, the stressing of 
the supernatural in the painting of the Christian legend.° 
All of these changes are discussed with documented 
references to a limited number of subjects, such as the 
Presentation in the Temple, Resurrection, Pentecost, 
the Madonna of Humility, and the Coronation of the 
Virgin. In the treatment of certain compositions, such 
as that of the Coronation, the author is able to point 
to what appears to be a deliberate revival of the hieratic 
Dugento treatment of the theme, a kind of archaism 
which, he is careful to point out, is quite different from 
the perpetuation of such motifs by early Trecento 
painters like Duccio and Giotto. The discussion centers, 
of course, around artists who were active after 1350. 
One factor which appears to the present reviewer as a 
little disturbing to Mr. Meiss’s argument is that even 
in the early work of Taddeo Gaddi there is already an 


attempt to integrate Orcagna’s painted style with the artist’s 
precise definition of planes and unconcern with perspective in 
his relief sculpture. In this regard, it seems worth quoting the 
remarks of a more recent critic, Arnold Hauser (The Social 
History of Art, 1, New York, 1951, p. 289) : “With his plastic 
volume and statuesque weight, Orcagna represents, historically, 
just as progressive a direction as Lorenzetti or Taddeo Gaddi 
with the deepening and extension of the space occasioned by 
the representation.” 
6. cf. Valentiner, Joc.cit., pp. 60-61. 
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emphasis on the supernatural and ritualistic which Mr. 
Meiss associates with later artists like Giovanni del 
Biondo and Bartolo di Fredi. It has long been known 
that in the quatrefoil panels from the Santa Croce 
sacristy of ca. 1330, T'addeo’s treatment of scenes from 
the life of Christ shows an insistent dwelling on the 
miraculous aspects of the story quite different from 
Giotto’s practice. The explanation for the character of 
these paintings, as well as Taddeo’s frescoes in Santa 
Croce, lies in the influence on the artist of the sermons 
of Fra Simone of Cascia.” One is inclined to conclude 
from this that many of the transformations in iconog- 
raphy which the writer assigns to the period of revived 
religion following the Great Plague were already pres- 
ent in the work of earlier artists, and, judging from 
the case of Taddeo Gaddi, were even then inspired by 
very immediate popular sources, such as the evangelical 
preaching of Fra Simone. As will be noted in relation 
to later Trecento iconography in Tuscany, some of 
these innovations of Taddeo Gaddi’s found their way 
into Catalan painting associated with the atelier of the 
Serras.* 

With regard to the other episodes that were so 
widely popular in religious art of the later Trecento in 
Italy, such as the Madonna of Humility, the Pentecost, 
etc., it is well to point out that all of these subjects also 
begin to appear in Catalan painting at least as early as 
the 1360’s. The altarpiece by Jaume Serra, painted in 
1361 for the Cathedral of Saragossa, includes repre- 
sentations of the Resurrection and Coronation that are 
obviously derived from Tuscan, most probably Sienese, 
prototypes.° The altarpiece also includes two peculiarly 
hieratic Veronicas of a type that Mr. Meiss associates 
with the revival of this motif following the exhibition 
of the Sudarium in 1350.*° These Catalan altarpieces 
exhibit other tendencies that must be based on ‘Tuscan 
prototypes of the first half of the Trecento; as a kind 
of parallel for Mr. Meiss’s thesis of the revival of 
Dugento motifs, it might be pointed out that in the 
representation of the Nativity by Jaume Serra in the 
altarpieces of Saragossa, Sijena, and Abella de la Conca, 
there is a haloed female figure behind the Madonna 
who is perhaps to be identified as Zenobia or Salome.** 
All of these works may be dated between 1360 and 
1395. This same figure is seen supporting the Virgin 
in Tuscan manuscripts of the Dugento and in a late 
thirteenth century panel of the Nativity in the Fogg 
Museum.” In exactly the same way, the representation 
of the Pentecost in Jaume Serra’s altarpiece at Palau 
reveals an enormously enlarged Madonna seated in the 


7. R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, 111, The Hague, 1924, p. 312; and Maioni, “Fra 
Simone Fidati e Taddeo Gaddi,” L’Arte, 1914, p. 107. 

8. In an altarpiece in the style of Jaume Serra at Abella de 
la Conca (Photo. Arx. Catalana, Ag456), the panel of the 
Adoration of the Kings contains the detail of the face of Christ 
in the star that is notable in Gaddi’s version of the subject. 

g. cf. C. R. Post, History of Spanish Painting, 11, Cam- 
bridge, 1930, p. 222; and Photo. Arx. Catalana, $36. 

10. Photos. Arx. Catalana, $37, $38. 

11. Photos. Arx. Catalana, $36, 6446, Ag454. The iconog- 


midst of smaller Apostles.** This is either a revival of 
the hieratic forms of Dugento art, which Mr. Meiss 
singles out as one of the characteristics of Tuscan paint- 
ing of the second half of the century, or a perpetuation 
in Spain of a Romanesque convention that never lost its 
hold on painters of religious subjects. The same kind of 
hieratic scaling may be discerned in the Pentecost by 
Pere Serra, in the altarpiece painted in 1394 for the 
Cathedral at Manresa.”* 

Another point to be noted in these provincial echoes 
of Tuscan art in Catalonia, which seem both to support 
and refute Mr. Meiss’s theories, is the treatment of the 
Madonna of Humility. In the versions of this theme 
by Jaume Serra at Palau and elsewhere,*®* the seated 
Madonna is always given the attributes of the woman 
of the Apocalypse, an interesting and significant con- 
fusion of concepts which Mr. Meiss tells us he has been 
unable to find in extant examples of Sienese painting, 
unless, as he argues, they all go back to a lost prototype 
by Simone Martini. So much of both the style and ico- 
nography of fourteenth century painting in Catalonia is 
specifically derived from Sienese sources that the in- 
variable appearance of the Madonna of Humility with 
the Apocalyptic moon and seven stars could be regarded 
as a confirmation of the author’s tracing of this icono- 
graphical type to Siena. 

It is also worthy of note that certain other examples 
of what Mr. Meiss calls the “recovery of the Dugento” 
are everywhere to be found in the paintings of Jaume 
and Pere Serra. The thrones of images like Jaume 
Serra’s Madonna of San Cugat del Vallés are surpris- 
ingly close to the massive type of Byzantine throne that 
we associate with Byzantine Madonnas and Hodegetrias 
from the circle of Guido da Siena. Even more sur- 
prising is the appearance, in the predella of the altar- 
piece of St. Julian and St. Lucy in the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Saragossa, by Pere Serra, of a Descent 
from the Cross that is even closer to the compositions 
used by Guido da Siena and his contemporaries than to 
the revival of the theme by Bartolo di Fredi.*® The 
Man of Sorrows in another panel by Pere Serra from 
San Cugat del Vallés is another Dugento type close to 
the example in the Horne Museum in Florence.*" 
Coupled with the widespread use of the motif of the 
Madonna of Humility, which, as Mr. Meiss has pointed 
out, is in every way typical of the change in the religious 
thought and expression in the later Trecento, the ap- 
pearance of the large repertory of Dugento motifs in 
the work of Jaume and Pere Serra again offers a kind 
of confirmation to the writer’s contention that this 


raphy continues in retables by Pere Serra; e.g., Manresa 
(Photo. Mas. 37265). 

12. B. Rowland, Jr., “A Nativity Panel, with a Note on 
the Iconography of the Cave,” Bulletin of the Wm. Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum, March 1939, pp. 59f. 

13. Photo. Arx. Catalana, R709. 

14. Photo. Mas. 

15. Post, op.cit., 11, fig. 151. 

16. Photo. Arx. Catalana, S12. 

17. Photo. Robert 8071. 
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archaism was only another part of the same tendency 
to give a more hieratic and non-naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of sacred themes. 

The foregoing paragraphs represent only a very 
tentative exploration of the possibility of using Spanish 
painting as a means of confirming developments in 
Italy. As scholars of Oriental art are aware, in exactly 
the same way Japanese painting, always a reflection of 
developments on the mainland, can often be used to 
reconstruct types of painting and iconography of Chinese 
origin that are scarcely extant in Chinese originals. 

One of the most significant and interesting chapters 
in Mr. Meiss’s book is that entitled “Texts and 
Images,” which deals specifically with the influence of 
icons on religious experience, as illustrated by events 
from the lives of St. Francis and St. Catherine of Siena. 
The idea of mystic identification with the remembered 
appearance of a painted image of a divine personage is 
a tremendously interesting one, for the history both of 
religion and of painting. It differs notably from the 
kind of mystical identification described by Meister 
Eckhart, where the vision is created in the devotee’s 
own mind;** this also seems to be the meaning of 
Dante’s lines on the necessity of the artist’s identifying 
himself with his subject before creating it.2° As Mr. 
Meiss mentions in passing, the influence of the images 
begins even with St. Francis, as in his communion with 
the painted Crucifix in San Damiano.” It seems possible 
that this episode in turn forms the germ of the idea of 
the many painted Crucifixes of the Dugento, with the 
figure of Francis kneeling at the feet of Christ. 

Before entering into a further discussion of St. Fran- 
cis, this reviewer would like to comment briefly on the 
subject of the Marriage of St. Catherine, attributed to 
Barna, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Mr. 
Meiss mentions this painting after dealing with the 
development of the theme of the mystic marriage of 
Catherine of Alexandria and its relation to the mystic 
marriage of Catherine of Siena. He identifies the small 
figures in the center of the main panel as a family group 
of the Madonna, Christ, and St. Anne, without con- 
sidering the possible identification of this scene as the 
mystic marriage of Catherine of Siena. However, the 
personage whom Mr. Meiss has identified as St. Anne 
wears what certainly can be recognized as a Dominican 
habit. This smaller scene, then, shows another marriage 
of the Infant Christ, according to a formula that was 
first used for the representation of the mystic marriage 
of Catherine of Alexandria. In this way, the whole 
altarpiece would combine the two accepted iconogra- 
phies for the mystic marriage of Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, with the group involving Catherine of Siena serv- 
ing as a kind of antiphonal to the other. If this 
identification is at all admissible, it would of course force 


18. cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of 
Nature in Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1935, pp. 77-78, 93. 

19. Dante, Convivio, Canzone 111, 53-54, and IV, 10, 106. 

20. cf. G. Kaftal, St. Francis in Italian Painting, London, 
1950, fig. 7. 

21. cf. C. Demus, Die Mosaiken von S. Marco in Venedig, 
Vienna, 1935, pl. 33. 


the attribution of the painting to a later artist than 
Barna, since the mystic marriage of Catherine pre- 
sumably could not have been represented before 1360. 

One of the most interesting sections in Mr. Meiss’s 
book is that devoted to the development of the ico- 
nography of St. Francis of Assisi and the Stigmata. 
Mr. Meiss points out that the early paintings of the 
stigmatization in Italy express the spiritual relation of 
Francis to God, rather than his physical likeness to 
Christ incarnate. He proceeds to trace the development 
of the iconography from the representation of the vision 
as a seraph to the later emphasis on the Crucified en- 
closed in the seraphic wings. This reviewer would like 
to add a number of suggestions concerning the sources 
and development of this theme. In the first place, it 
is apparent that the sources for the earliest representa- 
tion of this miracle (by Bernardo Berlinghieri) are to 
be found in still earlier representations of Christ in 
Gethsemane, as, for example, in the mosaic of San 
Marco, Venice.** The similarity of the spiritual ex- 
perience recommended the prototype, and from the 
compositional point of view the model provided a figure 
with arms outstretched towards a disc of celestial light, 
just as Francis extended his arms towards the vision 
of the seraph. Laverna was at once the Gethsemane 
and the Golgotha of St. Francis, and this spiritual 
identification with the Agony in the Garden cannot fail 
to have occurred to the inventors of the iconography 
of the stigmatization. The seraph, the object of Francis’ 
vision which is always predominant in the earliest repre- 
sentations of the miracle, was not only the closest to the 
godhead in the hierarchy of angels, as suggested in 
John Chrysostom’s Hymn on the Seraphim, but the 
most approximate physical embodiment of the Holy 
Spirit.” The “Holy,” three times repeated by the 
seraphic host, led to an association of the seraph with 
the Trinity. It will be remembered that seraphs were 
always the dominant form represented on the flabella 
or liturgical fans,** which had the practical purpose of 
protecting the sacraments from insects; here, the seraph 
was particularly appropriate as a specific emblem of the 
Holy Spirit which descended at the moment of con- 
secration to change the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ.** It could be said that just as the 
Holy Spirit, represented by the seraph in Byzantine 
liturgy, converted bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Our Lord, so the Holy Spirit, represented by 
the seraph on Laverna, entered into St. Francis and 
turned his flesh and blood into those of Christ. This 
original and, more properly speaking, traditional and 
metaphysical interpretation of the miracle only disap- 
peared with the more literal identification of St. Francis 
with the Crucified in the later texts. As a consequence, 
the seraphic aspect of the revelation came to be sub- 


22. J. Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, Lon- 
don, 1878, p. 688. 

23. J. Braun, Das christliche Altargerat, Munich, 1932, 
pp. 642ff. 

24. Dom R. H. Conolly, Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (in 
Robinson, Texts and Studies, Cambridge, 1909, p. 149). 
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ordinated to the representation of an actual crucifix 
surrounded by six wings.” 

One final note may be added to Mr. Meiss’s dis- 
cussion of Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s concern with ancient 
statuary. In addition to the figure of Peace in the 
Palazzo Pubblico fresco which is generally cited, a no 
less classically draped personage can be seen in the 
figure of Charity at the foot of the Madonna’s throne 
in the Massa Marittima altarpiece,*° and even the 
figure of Eve in the Monte Siepi fresco by a Lorenzetti 
follower is evidently inspired by an antique torso.” 
All of these figures could be regarded as translations 
of ancient prototypes into Trecento terms in the same 
way that Villard d’Honnecourt’s drawings are linear 
Gothic interpretations of classic fragments. Both, from 
the point of view of “originality,” are more aesthetically 
important than the mechanical archaistic productions 
of Frederick II’s craftsmen at Capua, but historically 
they are no more significant as illustrations of the redis- 
covery of the antique. 

Read as 2 whole, this book does not give the im- 
pression of a unified composition, but of so many 
separate parts or chapters additively combined. It is 
really a collection of separate essays on various aspects 
of this one period of ‘Tuscan art. Probably it must be 
said in fairness to the author that the complexity of the 
subject prevented its treatment in any other way. The 
chapter on the Madonna of Humility first appeared as 
an article in the ART BULLETIN.** One wonders why 
the author did not also include his definitive article on 
Traini, especially in view of the importance of the 
Campo Santo frescoes for one of the main themes of his 
present book.”® 

It is difficult to understand why in a book that is 
so concerned with the establishment of the personality 
of Andrea Orcagna there is no mention of the newly 
discovered Orcagna frescoes in the vault of the Cap- 
pella Maggiore in Santa Maria Novella and the now 
completely restored Crucifixion in the old refectory of 
Santo Spirito. These fragments, originally attributed to 
Orcagna by Ghiberti, have now been published by Luisa 
Becherucci.*° Intimately related in style to the Triumph 
of Death in Santa Croce as well as to the Strozzi altar- 
piece, they establish Orcagna as the one master of the 
Giottesque tradition who was able to imbue his com- 
positions with monumentality and tragic grandeur. It 
can only be assumed that the publication of these 
frescoes was too late for inclusion in Mr. Meiss’s 
book. 

Although the subject of the Triumph of Death is 
not the main theme of the present volume, it plays so 
important a part in the psychology of the fourteenth 
century that some more extensive treatment might have 
had a place here. This is suggested particularly by the 


25. I am indebted for much of the research on the subject 
of the Stigmata to my friend, Richard Edwards, at present 
Hackney Fellow in Chinese Painting at the Fogg Art Museum. 

26. E. Cecchi, The Sienese Painters of the Trecento, New 
York and London, 1931, pl. ccvi1; and E. Carli, Capolavori 
dell’ Arte Senese, Florence, 1944, fig. LXXVII. 

27. G. Rowley, “The Gothic Frescoes at Monte Siepi,” Art 
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possibilities offered in the so-called Allegory of the Cross 
or Allegory of Sin and Redemption in the Pinacoteca 
at Siena, which Mr. Meiss mentions only in a note (p. 
75,n.4). This small picture has the breadth and monu- 
mentality of a great wall composition and is conceived 
with an originality and imaginative power that have 
made many critics, including the most recent writer, 
Liliane Guerry, suggest Pietro Lorenzetti as the only 
possible artist.** Whether or not it is the earliest pictorial 
reflection of the Black Death, the panel includes all 
of the insistence on the renunciation of worldly pomp, 
the seeking of redemption in Christ and poverty, and 
Christ as conqueror of death and inexorable judge, 
which furnish the inspiration for so much of the later 
Trecento painting that Mr. Meiss analyzes in his book. 
In this same painting we have one of the most striking 
revivals of Dugento compositions in the resemblance of 
the Last Judgment to the version of the subject in the 
panel by Guido da Siena at Grosseto. 

The illustrations are on the whole adequate, al- 
though some, like the reproductions of the Campo 
Santo frescoes, are too small and pallid to be more than 
a reminder of the originals. Details of these key paint- 
ings would have been more useful than the eleven 
pages of illustrations devoted to the Madonna of Hu- 
mility, which were already available in Mr. Meiss’s 
article in the ART BULLETIN. 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


ENRIQUE MARCO DoRTA, Fuentes para la historia de 
arte hispano-americano, Seville, Escuela de Estudios 
Hispano-americanos, 1951. Pp. xxi + 357; 12 pls. 
100 pesetas. 


ENRIQUE MARCO DORTA, Cartagena de Indias. La 
ciudad y sus monumentos, Seville, Escuela de Es- 
tudios Hispano-americanos, 1951. Pp. xxiii + 322; 
170 figs. 200 pesetas. 


Fuentes para la historia de arte hispano-americano 
inaugurates a new series in which will be published 
documents relating to Latin American art in the 
fabulous collection of the Archivo de Indias at Seville. 
The author states that his intention is to carry on the 
work so splendidly begun by Diego Angulo in his 
Planos de monumentos arquitectonicos de América y 
Filipinas (Seville, 1933-1939). With inexhaustible re- 
sources in colonial documents at his disposition Profes- 
sor Enrique Marco Dorta has set forth upon a laudable 
and highly rewarding adventure. In the present volume, 


Studies, vil, 1929, fig. 1 (facing p. 107). 

28. Millard Meiss, “The Madonna of Humility,” art 
BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936, pp. 435-464. 

29. See note 1. 

30. Bollettino d’Arte, XXXII, 1948. 

31. Le Théme du “Triomphe de la Mort’ dans la peinture 
italienne, Paris, 1950, pp. 115-117. 
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which is concerned almost exclusively with Mexican 
architecture of the sixteenth century, the texts of docu- 
ments are transcribed in full, and the significance of 
the discoveries is set forth by the author in an analytical 
text. 

The first section has material relating to the im- 
portant churches and monastic buildings of the Domini- 
cans, the Augustinians, and the nuns of the Immaculate 
Conception in Mexico City. Although none of these 
monuments survives today, their histories are highly 
significant, since the first two were among the finest 
ecclesiastical structures in the Mexican capital. Dates 
previously published are now demonstrated to be inac- 
curate. Santo Domingo, begun in 1553, had the advan- 
tage of the services of several Spanish masons and in 
1573 the celebrated architect, Francisco Becerra, took 
charge of the work on the church, which was not fin- 
ished until 1585. Thus is proven Becerra’s share in the 
Dominican establishment to which he himself laid claim 
in a legal testimony made in Lima, Peru, in 1585. 
Further discoveries may demonstrate that Becerra’s 
statements were more dependable than has sometimes 
been supposed. This second church of the Dominicans 
in Mexico City had a single nave with lateral chapels 
and elevated choir, the most typical Hispanic ecclesiasti- 
cal plan in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, although 
the single nave without lateral chapels was almost 
equally common in Spain and her colonies. San Agustin 
(1546-1575), whose ground plan was very similar, 
seems to have been in its later stages at least under the 
direction of the famous architect, Claudio de Arciniega, 
who erected the plateresque portal of the church. Both 
the Dominican and Augustinian edifices were covered 
by mudéjar wooden ceilings, that of the second being 
by the famous carpenter, Bartolomé de Luque. Thus 
the theory that San Agustin had Gothic vaults seems 
to be disproved. The widespread use of mudéjar ceilings 
throughout the Spanish colonies during the sixteenth 
century is convincing evidence of the homogeneity of 
Hispanic culture, despite numerous divergences in some 
other respects, due to social and geographic variation 
throughout Spanish America. 

In the second section of the book Professor Marco 
Dorta publishes a large amount of new data of excep- 
tional interest regarding the cathedral of Patzcuaro. As 
early as 1545 Spanish workmen expressed their amaze- 
ment at the strange plan, but unfortunately none said 
who the author was. The fact that new documents 
show that Hernando Toribio de Alcaraz received a 
salary as chief mason as early as 1550 and that he was 
chief architect in 1560 does not prove that he drew the 
original plans at Patzcuaro. Alcaraz’ prominence here 
adds weight to Toussaint’s belief that he was one of 
Mexico’s most prominent architects from about 1545 
until 1570, the last year in which his name appears. 
Professor Marco Dorta is in full agreement with this 
reviewer that the architect Toribio de Alcaraz who 
worked in Arequipa and in Potosi at the same period 
was another man.’ Overlapping dates made that con- 
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clusion inevitable and, furthermore, Marco’s examina- 
tion of the signatures of the two men shows that their 
penmanship was entirely different. 

Various new data on cathedrals other than Patzcuaro 
have considerable importance. Claudio de Arciniega’s 
report on the old cathedral of Puebla is shown to be 
dated 1564 and not 1555 as Padre Cuevas had thought. 
Hence the author believes that work on the new cathe- 
dral did not begin until 1575, when Francisco Becerra 
took charge. Professor Marco Dorta has also found 
documents which rewrite the history of the cathedral of 
Guadalajara. Destruction by fire in 1574 of the church 
begun in 1565 explains why the present building does 
not resemble the cited model, La Magistral of Alcala 
de Henares. By 1576 the construction was already 
under way again, and it appears that Martin Casillas, 
who was maestro mayor in 1599, did not draw the 
plans which are based so obviously upon Diego de Siloe’s 
Granada Cathedral. Casillas was responsible, however, 
for the decision to employ Gothic rather than Renais- 
sance vaults. The cathedrals of Morelia and Durango 
also receive a share of documentary clarification. 

The third section of Fuentes para la historia del arte 
hispano-americano is entitled “Architects of the Six- 
teenth Century” and it includes celebrated figures, such 
as Claudio de Arciniega and Francisco Becerra, as well 
as lesser men like Juan Miguel de Agiiero and Antonio 
Ortiz del Castillo. The first named enjoyed the most 
remarkable career in Mexico among all architects of 
the sixteenth century who practiced their professions 
there. A resumé of his career is supplied by a hitherto 
unknown document of 1576 in which Bartolomé de 
Luque and others testified to his professional ability. 
Cited are his activity on the churches and monasteries of 
the Dominican, Franciscan, and Augustinian orders, 
his position as chief architect of the cathedral of Mexico 
City, and his employment in the building of bridges and 
fortifications. In 1560 Arciniega already held the title 
of chief architect of Nueva Espafia and in 1578 Philip 
II appointed him obrero mayor of that realm (Mexico). 

Although Francisco Becerra is celebrated principally 
as the designer of the cathedrals of Lima and Cuzco 
in Peru, he passed seven or eight busy years in Mexico 
(1573-1580). Knowledge of his career has been based 
hitherto upon the testimony of 1585, given in Lima, in 
support of Becerra’s application for the office of chief 
architect of the kingdom of Peru. Professor Marco 
Dorta publishes the entire text of this document for 
the first time. The new material on the church of 
Santo Domingo in Mexico City now accounts for his 
presence in that city in 1573-1575, before he assumed 
the position of chief architect of Puebla Cathedral in 
the latter year. Future discoveries may settle the issue 
as to whether he drew the plans for Puebla Cathedral, 
copying Arciniega’s scheme for Mexico City, or whether 
Arciniega himself supplied them. Practically all of 
Becerra’s work in Mexico has disappeared, and hence 
the precise amount of his contribution there cannot 
at present be established. Both San Agustin and Santo 


1. Harold E. Wethey, “The Problem of Toribio de Alcaraz,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXX1, 1947, pp. 165-174. 
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Domingo at Quito were begun by Becerra en route to 
Lima, but the plan of only the second appears with any 
certainty to be his. In the Peruvian section of Becerra’s 
biography Marco Dorta restates his opinion that the 
architect revised the plans for the cathedrals of both 
Cuzco and Lima in 1598 and that his projects were 
definitive, a conclusion in which this reviewer fully 
concurs. 

The present volume marks an auspicious beginning 
for the new venture of further exploitation of the his- 
torical mine in the Archivo de Indias. May the author 
have the opportunity to continue his splendid work for 
many years to come. 

In Cartagena de Indias Professor Marco Dorta has 
written the most thorough and best documented mono- 
graph dedicated to any city in America. One hundred 
and twelve pages are devoted to documents transcribed 
from the archives of Seville and of Madrid, and hun- 
dreds of references to sources, not quoted in full, appear 
in the footnotes. This great seaport of present-day 
Colombia, founded in 1533, lay always in danger of 
sack by the English pirates, and consequently attention 
was given early to her proper fortification. ‘The major 
part of the volume recounts the history of these fortifi- 
cations and of the numerous attacks made upon the 
city. The sack by the French in 1697 is related in a 
particularly interesting fashion and replete, as is the 
whole book, with hitherto unpublished documentary 
material. ‘The author has reconstructed the status of 
the bulwarks about the seaport as they existed almost 
year by year throughout more than three centuries. 
The careers of famous engineers from the time of 
Bautista Antonelli in the sixteenth century to José 
Jiménez Donoso in the late eighteenth century are 
explored extensively. Seventy-nine maps, most of them 
sought out in the Archivo de Indias, illustrate Carta- 
gena’s development, and abundant photographs of the 
forts, ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic architecture 
provide a complete visual record. The author has 
neglected nothing in his desire to present the material 
as exhaustively as possible. 

Although great emphasis is given to the fortifications 
in this volume because of their particular significance 
in the history of South America, the architecture of 
every type in Cartagena is thoroughly studied. Follow- 
ing an unusual chronological method in his recreation 
of Cartagena de Indias, Professor Marco Dorta shows 
from documentary sources how each of the leading 
churches, monasteries, and public buildings looked in 
various periods through the Spanish colonial age. Houses 
have the characteristic balconies in the second story and 
the inevitable patios. The domestic and civil architec- 
ture of Cartagena today is dated largely in the eight- 
eenth century, the house of the Inquisition being the 
most famous example. Religious structures are still 
numerous in spite of the large number which have 
been lost or drastically modified in the past one hundred 
and fifty years. Yet Cartagena is not one of the greatest 
centers of Spanish colonial architecture, and it cannot be 
placed in the same category with Quito, Cuzco, Mexico 
City, Puebla, and numerous other cities. 


The oldest surviving ecclesiastical buildings of sig- 
nificance are Santo Domingo and the cathedral. ‘The 
first (ca. 1578-1630) belongs to that large group of 
Hispanic churches in Latin America having a single 
nave with lateral chapels. Like many others it is covered 
with heavy barrel vaults. The cathedral, on the other 
hand, is basilican, and Marco Dorta believes that the 
plan itself dates from about 1575. Destroyed by earth- 
quake in 1600, it was rebuilt thereafter (1602-1612). 
The original mudéjar ceiling of wood has disappeared, 
but the Doric columns remain, like the rest of the 
building, under a heavy coat of modern paint. Santa 
Maria la Real at Antequera is an obvious Spanish proto- 
type for this church, as it is likewise for the Mexican 
churches of Zacatlan and Tecali. The author points out 
the frequency of the same basilican type of church in 
the Canary Islands in the sixteenth century. The first 
cathedral of Bogota seems also to have belonged to the 
same group and that of Cartagena became the model 
for the Colombian school. 

Most significant among the later monuments of the 
seaport is the early eighteenth century church of the 
Jesuits, dedicated to San Francisco Claver. The princi- 
pal feature is the use of full galleries over the chapels. 
The tribunes opening upon the nave, however, are 
familiar in Jesuit churches both in Italy and Spain, but 
the passages are not generally continuous like a tri- 
forium. Marco Dorta cites a second story over the 
chapels in San Ignacio at Popayan and in the cathedral 
of Montevideo. The trefoil arch under the elevated 
choir and two more in the first bay of the nave provide 
another example of this mudéjar motive which became 
so popular throughout Latin America in the eighteenth 
century. 

This study of Cartagena de Indias is monumental in 
its scope and exhaustive in every detail. The exceptional 
number of plans and sections of all of the important 
buildings add notably to the understanding of the monu- 
ments. It would be difficult indeed to imagine how any- 
thing further could be added to improve the book. The 
only possible adverse criticism would concern the less- 
than-average quality of the paper upon which it is 
printed, but that is an economic matter which is no 
fault of the author. With these two books, here dis- 
cussed, Professor Marco Dorta, who was already well 
known through several previous publications, has won 
an unchallengeable place in the foremost ranks of 
scholars working in the Hispanic-American field. 


HAROLD E. WETHEY 
University of Michigan 
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Four slim volumes recently published in Britain 
invite joint consideration as a case study in the archi- 
tectural monograph. Individually, they are impressive 
enough, as each author has succeeded in establishing 
the facts of the life and achievements of a major British 
architect. Collectively, they have extended by at least 
two the growing list of British architects for whom 
some monograph exists. 

Three belong to a publisher’s series of architectural 
biographies, unfortunately now rumored to be discon- 
tinued. With the exception of Mr. ‘Turnor’s book—the 
first of the series to be issued—the Art and Technics 
books contain an index and careful annotation. Their 
hundred-odd pages are divided almost equally between 
text and plates, insuring adequate visual presentation 
of the material. Moreover, plans are not overlooked, 
and appear as figures in the text. The price of each is 
around $1.50. This seems to contrast very favorably 
with the ten or twelve dollars at which monographs, on 
individual architects frequently of less consequence in- 
trinsically than these men, are brought out in America. 

Dr. Pevsner’s book presents a slightly different for- 
mat, inasmuch as it is the published version of his in- 
augural lecture as Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cam- 
bridge, a post first held by the subject of that lecture, 
Matthew Digby Wyatt. Two appendices list Wyatt’s 
writings and complete architectural works. These data 
are thus more readily available than in the Art and 
Technics books, in which they form the structure of 
the text. Occasionally one is aware of a dependence on 
visual material—and of the original lecture form of this 
book—which is no longer present. Only nine illustra- 
tions accompany the text, but these do not seem insuf- 
ficient. Dr. Pevsner convinces the reader that Wyatt’s 
importance lies not in architectural works, but in 
writings and administrative activities. The evaluation 
is conveyed with the simplicity and elegance we have 
come to expect from the author of The Leaves of South- 
well, 

Matthew Digby Wyatt presents a vignette of archi- 
tectural history. Dr. Pevsner makes no undue claims 
for Wyatt, and admits that his often egregious archi- 
tecture is distinctly inferior to his administrative and 
critical capacities. These provide one focus for the book. 
As secretary to the 1851 exhibition, Wyatt exercised 
his great interest in state patronage of art, promoting 
ideas which are the legitimate predecessors of today’s 
Arts Council and councils of industrial design. Wyatt 
was the first to recognize a valid objection to the atti- 
tude of Ruskin and Morris toward the machine. In the 
Journal of Design and Manufactures in 1849, Wyatt 
wrote of Ruskin: “Instead of boldly recognizing the 
tendencies of the age, which are inevitable . . . instead 
of considering the means of improving these tendencies 
... he either puts up his back against their further de- 


velopment, or would attempt to bring back the world 
of art to what its course of action was four centuries 
ago. Our course in this nineteenth century may be hate- 
ful, if you please; denounce it, but as it 7s our course, 
wise men should recognize the fact.” The flaw in 
Ruskin’s arguments against the machine, Wyatt saw, 
was the lack of a “consistent theory of mechanical 
repetition as applied to art.” For his part, Wyatt em- 
braced the new technique of the machine, and the new 
materials, iron and glass. Pevsner considers the article 
“Principles and Treatment of Ironwork,” which con- 
tains Wyatt’s defense of contemporary engineering, 
“of just as much importance in the history of taste as 
the Seven Lamps.” 

Paradoxically, Wyatt’s limitations as an architect 
have much to do with the success of Dr. Pevsner’s 
book. He has been able to subordinate the man to the 
idea without distortion, and demonstrate that monu- 
ments alone do not comprise the history of architecture. 
These qualities emphasize one dimension necessary to 
the successful architectural monograph, that of perti- 
nence to a major aesthetic problem, in this case in- 
dustrial design and appropriate form for new materials. 

The absence of just these qualities makes Reginald 
Turnor’s biography of James Wyatt somewhat disap- 
pointing. To be sure, the author publishes much ma- 
terial of interest to the architectural historian which was 
missing from an earlier biography. His description of 
Wyatt’s masterful interiors at Heveningham, careful in 
detail of color and form, yet lyrical in appreciation, 
convinces the reader of that architect’s superiority in this 
field. As a talented and versatile designer in the current 
architectural modes, Wyatt “brought eclecticism itself 
to a fine art.” 

Mr. Turnor warmly admires Wyatt’s Palladian and 
Greek Revival buildings, his Roman and Etruscan dec- 
oration. He condemns the Georgian Gothic Revival 
as the early stage of “the malignant Victorian growth 
which finally killed English architecture,” and can 
only say of Wyatt’s part in it that Ashridge demon- 
strates one of the earliest interests in “true” Gothic 
style. The blind spot is unfortunate, for here lies that 
relevance to a major aesthetic problem which a twen- 
tieth century eye should perceive. 

John Carter was certainly right in attacking Wyatt 
for his crimes of restoration at Durham and Salisbury 
cathedrals (though for myself I quite admire his east 
window at Durham). But it is interesting to note that 
in each case, as at Lichfield and Hereford, too, he in- 
tended the same fixed plan: to remove the reredos, 
unite the choir with the eastern chapel, place the high 
altar at the extreme east end, and thereby open up 
the building as a whole. The root of his intentions be- 
comes clearer when we consider three of his other no- 
table Gothic fabrics. Ashridge is not simply an early 
attempt in the “true” Gothic style. The towering cen- 
tral hall, with a series of screens and galleries reaching 
to the tall windows just under the roof, is more remi- 
niscent of Wollaton and the spatial preoccupations of 
the English Renaissance. The descending entrance stair 
at Wilton has a spatial coherence not far surpassed by 
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Jones’ famed double cube. Lastly, Fonthill has long 
been underrated, as Mr. Turnor continues to do. In 
our haste to establish Fonthill as a milestone in the de- 
velopment of the Picturesque, we have failed to recog- 
nize its intrinsic qualities. Surely, Fonthill has as im- 
aginative and creative a plan and section as any house 
of the English late eighteenth century. The Palladian 
block is completely rejected; the “centrifugal plan” 
takes its place. 

Nor does Wyatt confine his spatial technics to in- 
teriors. The massing of Fonthill has been frequently 
discussed. At Ashridge, the architect experimented with 
the relationship of separate structures. The stubby 
masses of the main house, symmetrically composed, 
would be quite dull without the contrapuntal structure, 
a needle-spired parish church, the two connected by an 
open colonnade. 

We are beginning to recognize that the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century, and the first two 
of the nineteenth, were years of architectural invention 
and accomplishment, of extreme fluidity, not only in 
England, but on the Continent and, to a slight extent, 
in the United States as well. James Wyatt is not un- 
worthy of being linked with Sir John Soane as a crafts- 
man in space, a proper realm for architects. 

Henry Holland was but a year older than Wyatt, 
and though belonging more to the old than the new, 
he also participated in the aesthetic ferment of the 
end of the eighteenth century. As Miss Stroud em- 
phasizes, his work is characterized by restraint: re- 
strained elegance in the interiors, and a reduction of 
exteriors to villa scale. Both earlier and later works— 
his own house, Sloane Place, built around 1780, and 
his rebuilding of Southhill, 1795—-exemplify this trait. 
His work shows no marked development. 

Holland’s link with the future lies in the astylar 
quality of his exteriors. They are hardly more than 
“scraped” Georgian, yet they achieve the clarity and 
precision which architects of the next generation ex- 
ploited as a guise for innovation. Moreover, Holland’s 
use of a colonnaded screen was suitably ambiguous. 
The mid-eighteenth century would have approved of 
the decorative introduction of light and shade, as, later, 
would partisans of the Picturesque. The latter would 
note also the function of Southill’s deeply recessed 
colonnades, the interpenetration of exterior and in- 
terior space, and the close relationship between house 
and site. Such characteristics reached their fullest ex- 
pression in the early nineteenth century, with the work 
of Gandy, Papworth, and Plaw. A direct relationship 
exists between Holland and Soane’s pupil and favorite 
draftsman, Gandy. In 1772, John Soane joined the 
office of Henry Holland, Sr., where Henry Jr. was 
employed. 

In reading Henry Holland, one feels occasionally 
that Miss Stroud has adopted too much of Holland’s 
own restraint. She makes no final evaluation of his 
work and, concerning general significance, refers only 
to his participation in the development of a Greco- 
Roman style. To be sure, little more may honestly be 
said. 


A century before those few decades of freedom and 
invention which link the eighteenth century formalism 
to that of the nineteenth, and lasting for as brief a 
time, the Baroque appeared in England. Whether the 
similarity to Continental architecture of a slightly 
earlier period is sufficient to warrant the term “Ba- 
roque”’ has long been contested. Marcus Whiffen’s biog- 
raphy of Thomas Archer lends substance to the positive 
case. The author has found the Italian models for 
several of Archer’s motifs. Rossi’s Studio d’Architettura 
Civile, published in 1701, contained both the window 
from Bernini’s Palazzo Chigi, which Archer used at 
Heythrop, and the doorway in the Chapel of the Holy 
Crucifix in the Vatican, also by Bernini, of which a 
copy forms the main entrance of the house attributed 
to Archer at Chicheley. Mr. Whiffen traces Archer’s 
use of the capital with in-turned volutes to Borromini, 
but, curiously, makes no comparison of the monu- 
mental bell towers of St. John’s, Westminister, with 
S. Agnese, Saint Sulpice, or St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Whiffen’s evaluation of Archer as an architect 
of the English Baroque—in relation to Wren, Van- 
brugh, and Hawksmoor—is excellent. He points out 
that Archer is not so much the pupil of Vanbrugh as 
of Wren. Superficially, they shared an interest in con- 
trasting brick and stone, and in using deep window 
aprons. Fundamentally, Archer rejected Vanbrugh’s 
more static heroic Baroque for his own structural 
dynamism. This technique emphasized the structural 
members, expressed within the classical vocabulary, and 
treated the recessed walls as mere connective skin. Van- 
brugh, on the contrary, often used walls to define 
masses. The author cites St. John’s Westminster, and 
aptly refers to its “extracutaneous skeleton.” 

Mr. Whiffen might have indulged himself—and us 
—with occasional calculated speculations. Did Archer 
ever visit the Continent? His almost literal translations 
from those works of Michelangelo, Bernini, Borromini, 
and Le Pautre which we know would have been avail- 
able to him in books, indicates, perhaps, that he did 
not. More provocative is the question whether Archer 
could have been the center of a small group of Conti- 
nentalized architects whose influence—like that of Sir 
George Sharington’s circle—was abruptly superseded 
by a style enjoying stronger sanctions. 


ROBERT W. DUEMLING 
Yale University 
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Three recent books from France present three varying 
attitudes toward the study of recent and contemporary 
art. From a scholar and museum curator so acute as 
Bernard Dorival one expected a treatise on Cézanne 
at least as perceptive as his earlier, and still untranslated, 
Etapes de la peinture frangaise contemporaine, the pub- 
lication of which in 1943 assured us that art criticism 
in France had not been extinguished by the German 
Occupation. One held to this hope despite the author’s 
declaration that this new work was prepared for a 
“general public of wider scope” than that reached by 
Huyghe’s and Klingsor’s earlier critical studies, and 
that it professed to be no more than a synthesis of 
Rewald’s and Mack’s biographies with Venturi’s “es- 
sentially artistic analysis.” The structure of the book 
confirms the program, but the result scarcely justifies 
it. The text is composed of alternate slices of life and 
of formal analysis. The biographical treatment adds 
nothing new; the analytical sections follow a familiar 
pattern. Cézanne’s work is divided into four major 
chronological divisions, the early “Baroque” work of 
the 1860’s, the Impressionist period of the ’70’s, the 
“Classic” years from about 1880 to 1895, and the last 
decade, again described as “Baroque.” Within each 
period the works are examined consecutively in the cate- 
gories of landscape, still-life, portrait, and figure com- 
position. The order is clear and convenient for the 
“oeneral reader,” but even he, one may think, could 
do with a more specific examination of Cézanne’s art. 
At this late date one need no longer be content with 
rearranging the familiar counters of “classic” and 
“baroque,” unless by careful definition one assigns to 
them meanings which shall be explicit for Cézanne, 
rather than merely implicit in the customary usage of 
the words. Thus, M. Dorival, like many a writer be- 
fore him, has been persuaded by Cézanne’s comment 
on Poussin and the art of museums to assign to the 
paintings of the “Classic Period” certain vaguely 
“classic” values without duly considering whether such 
values as permanence, idealism, calmness, etc., really 
apply to the kind of painting Cézanne was creating. 
One seriously wonders whether it is true that, as 
M. Dorival states, ““The things to which nature her- 
self gave stillness, houses, earth and trees, were clothed 
in Cézanne’s pictures in a yet greater stillness, such 
was the permanence and eternity the painter expressed 
in them: everything he touched was free from the 
movement we call change, from the finger of time.” 
Let the reader ask himself whether such is actually the 
feeling he experiences before a “classic” Cézanne. 

This preoccupation with conventional phraseology 
leads M. Dorival to underestimate Cézanne’s achieve- 
ments as a portrait painter insofar as he “never painted 
any portrait other than his own.” But, again, is this 
true? To be sure, he was not interested in transient 
facial expression, but is not something far more “per- 
manent” disengaged from the “stillness” of the por- 
traits of his wife, of Geffroy, of Gachet, of the name- 
less peasants of Aix? If the individual can so far be 
advanced to the type, does not the type subsume the 
individual in a portraiture of personality, less beguiling 
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perhaps than that of Renoir, but as persuasive and even 
more memorable in terms of the communication of 
human values? As with his famous remark about not 
being able to “reproduce” sunlight, so in his portraits 
Cézanne succeeded in “representing man” rather than 
in “reproducing men.” 

If the book disappoints by its failure to provide any 
new or unexpected insight into the formal character 
of Cézanne’s painting, it will provide the reader who 
is unfamiliar with the works of Rewald or Mack with 
some understanding of Cézanne as a man, of his 
friends, and of the attitude of contemporary critics to- 
ward his work. But even here M. Dorival hesitates 
to reach beyond the familiar biographical milieu. 
Cézanne, and his contemporaries, seem to live in a 
world where all other than artistic ideas were alien or 
unfamiliar. One learns nothing of the possible relation 
of such painting to the cultural situation of later nine- 
teenth century France. 

The brief critical text is followed by a selection of 
quotations from Cézanne’s letters and recorded re- 
marks, by a selection of excerpts from contemporary 
and subsequent criticism, by a detailed chronology, by 
notes, mostly taken from Venturi, on the paintings 
reproduced in the plates, and by a bibliography supple- 
menting Venturi’s of 1936. Small illustrations inter- 
spersed in the text provide comparative material on 
Cézanne’s sources in contemporary and earlier paint- 
ing. The larger plates, gathered at the end, are of dif- 
fering quality. The twenty-four color plates unexpect- 
edly are considerably better than the black and white 
gravure plates, many of which are distressingly dark 
and muddy, especially those of works in American 
collections. The translation, credited to H. H. A. 
Thackthwaite, is idiomatically so awkward that it adds 
further confusion to a text so badly proofread (there 
are frequently as many as half a dozen errors on a 
page) as often to compromise the meaning as well as 
the chronology. M. Dorival, once we grant his inten- 
tion, deserved better from his publisher than this. 

To turn to Liliane Guerry’s essay on Cézanne’s 
search for an adequate expression of space is to move 
to a more philosophically searching examination of the 
problems posed by his development as a painter. Mlle. 
Guerry limits her researches to this single but very 
difficult problem of defining Cézanne’s conception of 
the nature of pictorial space. The American reader will 
be interested to recall in this connection Erle Loran’s 
analytical study of Cézanne’s Composition (1943) but 
he will soon realize the difference which separates such 
a psychological and philosophical study as this from 
Mr. Loran’s exclusive preoccupation with such formal 
elements as mass, volume, plane, and perspective, pur- 
sued without concern for the developmental growth 
to be seen in a chronological examination. Mlle. 
Guerry, too, like M. Dorival, follows the familiar, 
perhaps the necessary, temporal scheme: the early 
“Recherches d’un équilibre spatial” are discovered in 
the fumblings of the 1860’s, usually in terms of circular 
designs centered upon a focal highlight. The Impres- 
sionist decade provided the “Solution-compromis” 
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where all too often a certain theoretical type of spatial 
construction was vitiated by too close a concern for the 
Impressionist perception of the object. For this author 
the 1880's is the period of “’équilibre de l’instable,” 
which ends in the final years in an equilibrium wherein 
space becomes explicable in terms of the resolution 
between space and content, between space and time, 
between space and expression. This is but the barest 
summary, and not an explanation, of the author’s hard- 
won analysis, secured by a comparative examination 
of the paintings considered in the light of the para- 
doxical dilemmas warranted by Cézanne’s remarks, in 
terms of the distinction between “pictorial” and the 
“picturesque,” between subject and motif, between im- 
age and object, between construction and sensation. 
This reviewer finds the argument rewarding and im- 
portant. The standard epithets of “classic” and “‘ba- 
roque” are seen to be no longer applicable to a kind 
of painting purged by its creator even of such ostensibly 
“romantic” elements as the subjects of his earliest 
work. Consequently this art requires what it has not 
yet had, a new set of terms to describe as well as to 
define a new set of values of form, space, and ex- 
pression. A gauge of the measure by which Mlle. 
Guerry has developed a new understanding, or at least 
a new possibility for examining Cézanne’s work on its 
own terms, can be seen in her treatment of the por- 
traits of the middle years. For her they are anything 
but repetitive and “still”; rather they are charged with 
formal vitality and variety of personality. One might 
only quibble with her tendency to consider the pro- 
gressive “désaxement,” especially in the successive por- 
traits of Mme. Cézanne, as a dangerous tendency 
leading the painter toward the emptiness of abstraction. 
Rather are not these axial dislocations the very sub- 
stance of his research for a kind of space which would 
incorporate also the values of temporal succession? 

The few illustrations are inadequate to illustrate all 
‘the stages of the author’s arguments, so that the reader 
is obliged to consult at every step Venturi’s standard 
volumes, to which there are the usual numerical refer- 
ences. One may expect that those who do so will come 
away fortified with new perceptions for reappraising 
the art of this painter whose works only begin to come 
a little clearer a half-century after his death. 

Georges Duthuit, when embarking upon his study 
of the Fauves, had the inestimable advantage of being 
the son-in-law of Matisse, but if his intention was to 
provide us with a historical summary of the achieve- 
ments of those brief, climactic years, he has been tripped 
up by the uncontrollable extravagances of his own well- 
stocked mind and imagination. The character of this 
dithyramb, if such it can be called, is best conveyed 
by M. Duthuit’s remarks somewhere near the begin- 
ning of his essay: “Let us make our confession: sim- 
plicity evades us, and it is its role to do so. Hats off 
before this primordial certitude, and not a word out 
of you, the offertory has begun. Or else tolerate from 
the author, over and above the blather inevitable in 
criticism, the triple gibberish dear to St. John of the 
Cross, another rationalist in his own way. All will be 
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well. . . . Between ourselves, united in our taste for 
the mysticism of intuition, nothing terrifies us more 
than the irrational and its rich simplicity, if it is simple. 
Let us rather turn directly to the painting or the poem, 
as we ought to have done in the first place. . . .” 

But, unfortunately or not, he never does, and there 
are many more lines like those just quoted. Indeed there 
is little else, although hard work will reveal the facts, 
if such they can be called, that M. Duthuit admires 
no other painter so much as Matisse, that he finds 
Marquet an agreeable artist who deserves a bit more 
appreciation than he has received, that Vlaminck and 
Friesz are far less agreeable and deserve far less, 
that he dislikes Surrealism, modern architecture, and 
Marcel Duchamp. This has its interests for the history 
of taste, and it is fun to read. However, one will dis- 
cover more about the Fauves themselves by looking 
at the excellent color plates, and by ransacking Bernard 
Karpel’s bibliography which had already appeared, as 
he notes, in the French edition of Duthuit’s essay, and 
in briefer form in the second volume of the Skira his- 
tory of modern painting. Mr. Karpel’s presentation of 
something more than 110 general texts, followed by 
separate sections on individual painters, here Braque, 
Derain, Dufy, Manguin, Marquet, Matisse, Puy, and 
Vlaminck, follows the pattern established by the Li- 
brarian of the Museum of Modern Art whose bib- 
liographies the scholar of modern art has already come 
to accept as one of the most gratifying benefits con- 
ferred by that institution and its indefatigable librarian. 
Mr. Karpel has declared additional dividends in his 
charts of early exhibitions by the Fauves, and by re- 
printing the catalogues of the Fauve Exhibitions at 
Berne and at the Venice Biennale in 1950. Mr. 
Karpel’s contributions must be on every library shelf, 
and there will be no harm in having Duthuit, too. 


GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON 
Yale University 


WERNER WEISBACH, Vincent Van Gogh: Kunst und 
Schicksal, 1: Die Friihzeit, Basel, Amerbach-Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 228; 58 figs. 28 Swiss francs. 1: Kiinst- 
lerischer Aufstieg und Ende, Basel, Benno Schwabe 
& Co., 1951. Pp. 223; 83 figs. 15 Swiss francs. 


This new work on Van Gogh is by a veteran writer 
on the history of art. It is written in the light of the 
researches of recent years, including those of psychi- 
atrists, which have changed drastically the emphasis 
and the character of our approach to this artist. There 
is here no trace of the emotional and sentimental writ- 
ing that has marked so many earlier books on the sub- 
ject. The division between the two volumes is that 
of Van Gogh’s life in Holland, including the months 
in Antwerp, and in France; yet there was a time when 
he was looked at almost exclusively in terms of his 
French phase. The length of the monograph has per- 
mitted free and frequent quotation from the letters, 
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which the author has studied with care and thorough- 
ness. He marshals very effectively the passages that 
lead us through the events of the painter’s life and 
those which reveal the changes and continuities of his 
thought. The author has a long and intimate knowl- 
edge of many of Van Gogh’s masterpieces and can 
often convey the character of an individual work with 
penetration and vividness. This reader was particularly 
struck by the descriptions of portraits. All in all, this 
is a rich, full, and up-to-date account of Van Gogh. 

Weisbach warns us in his introduction to Volume I 
that technical questions and problems of purely scholarly 
interest will not be considered. This is indeed the case. 
The reader who 1s familiar with the literature on 
Van Gogh will find no new facts and no attempt 
to go beyond what has already been concretely estab- 
lished about Van Gogh’s relations with other artists 
and the movements of art in his time. In this book, 
directed to the general reader and certainly a success- 
ful achievement of this aim, the interest for the spe- 
cialist lies in the way the author deals with the estab- 
lished data, how he interprets them, and where he puts 
his emphasis. From this point of view, there is much 
that even the Van Gogh expert should find valuable. 
The emphasis that is put on the early period of Van 
Gogh’s career and its implications seems to the reviewer 
to be one of the aspects of the book that should most 
engage the attention of the student of Van Gogh and 
his period. Underlying Weisbach’s stress on the early 
Van Gogh are the careful studies of the painter’s pre- 
France periods which have appeared in recent years, 
that of W. Vanbeselaere for Holland and of M. E. 
Tralbaut for Antwerp. 

Our author develops the thesis that this time was de- 
cisive for Van Gogh from a broad point of view that 
embraces the fundamental aspects of both his art and 
his personal life and thought, Van Gogh’s view of the 
world was that of a nineteenth century radical who re- 
jected the conventions of the middle class. Weisbach 
convincingly points out that this view, which had been 
developed primarily through reading French and Eng- 
lish literature, became fully dominant when Van Gogh 
left the mission in the Borinage, and that this was the 
final break with the beliefs of his family and his class. 
He shows, however, that the painter retained his faith 
in the Deity and in immortality, and that they became 
part of a continuing but indecisive internal debate as 
to their meaning and their relation to human life and 
nature. In place of religion, art now became the central 
factor in Van Gogh’s life, and his ideas on painting 
were consistent with his radical outlook—from the very 
start he rejected the prevailing standards of the acad- 
emies and their methods of instruction. Incidentally, 
Weisbach also interprets the conflict with his father 
as typical of the relationship between a nineteenth cen- 
tury parent and an emancipated son, and characterizes 
the father as tolerant and forbearing in the face of what 
must have been extreme provocation. 

Weisbach brings out the fact that another constant 
element in Van Gogh’s life dates from the time of his 
early manhood—the burden of mental disturbance. He 
leaves no doubt that there is evidence of this in the 
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character of Vincent’s religious experience and he points 
to other early manifestations of abnormality. Yet he 
strongly emphasizes the quality of logical consistency 
in Van Gogh as an artist from the time he decided 
to become a painter until his death, regardless of the 
illness, suffering, and disorder of his life. He followed 
the program he conceived for himself with such de- 
termination that Weisbach can wonder how a process 
so unwavering, circumspect, even pedantic, could go 
hand in hand with so much inner turbulence. At the 
same time he recognizes that the contrast between firm- 
ness and direction in art and the opposite pattern in life 
is often found in men of genius. 

The formation and flowering of Van Gogh as a 
painter is the major concern of the book. Here again 
the importance of the Dutch period is brought out. This 
is most effectively done in the process of tracing the 
evolution of Van Gogh’s ideas on color, which were 
based on his observation of contemporary works and 
old masters, his reading about Delacroix, and his own 
experience with the brush. We are shown that before 
he left Holland he had reached the concept of the 
expressiveness of color in itself—an idea basic for his 
mature work. The experience of Impressionism and 
Japanese art in Paris is emphasized as essential to the 
full realization of Van Gogh’s art, but the continuity 
from the early through the latest period is so strongly 
brought out that Paris seems almost an interlude in the 
direct line of Van Gogh’s development as a painter. 
The quoting of the letters from Arles in which Vincent 
finds himself returning to his pre-Paris conceptions and 
those from St. Rémy which show him even closer to 
the ideas of his Dutch period lends further emphasis to 
this point. 

A coherent view of Van Gogh’s career, its consistency 
and internal development, is much advanced by the 
new understanding gained through research on_ his 
early period. The conception of the artist as a whole 
that Weisbach gives us is superior to anything we have. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that we still do not have a 
balanced knowledge of Van Gogh. We understand too 
little about his contact with French painting, not only 
that of the Impressionists, but also of the Post-Im- 
pressionists with whom he felt the closest bonds. Weis- 
bach cites the specific debts to Gauguin and Bernard 
that others have seen, and recognizes, as Van Gogh 
did himself, that the growing abstractedness of his work 
at St. Rémy was parallel to theirs. There remain, 
however, more points of contact to be investigated, and 
the whole problem of the chronology and significance of 
the Paris period still needs clarification. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Weisbach minimizes the influence of 
Van Gogh’s French friends and puts more weight on 
what is continuous in the artist’s own work. It is safe 
to guess that new researches in the area of the con- 
temporary French movements and Van Gogh’s rela- 
tion to them will shift the balance again by adding to 
the present conception of Van Gogh’s career a better 
understanding of his work as part of the progressive 
movement of art in his time. 

Werner Weisbach is best known to American art 
historians as the author of works very different in 
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character from the present one. Der Barock als Kunst 
der Gegenreformation (1921) and Religidse Reform 
und mittelalterliche Kunst (1945) were attempts to 
explain the art of a historical period as the reflection 
of a specific religious movement. In the concluding 
passages of his present book he makes clear that he 
finds no such broad conditioning factors in the art of 
modern times. He states that the phenomenon of a 
“Zeitstil” rooted in the common action of religion, 
culture, race, and society has long ceased to exist and 
that the restrictions and demands of these forces no 
longer operate to bring about uniform formal charac- 
teristics in the visual arts—Wé6lfflin’s conception of 
“optische Schranken, in die jedes Zeitalter gebannt ist”’ 
no longer holds. He finds the modern world to have 
an anarchy of conflicting artistic programs. The only 
style that Weisbach feels can exist is that defined 
by Maurice Denis: “La nature peut donc n’étre, pour 
artiste, qu'un état de sa propre subjectivité. Et ce 
que nous appellons la déformation subjective n’est prati- 
quement que le style.” Therefore, to understand a 
modern artist we can only approach him as an in- 
dividual, through his art and life—‘‘Kunst und Schick- 
sal.” 

As far as the book itself is concerned, the author’s 
skepticism about the existence of any direction or com- 
mon ground in modern art has permitted him to dismiss 
the problem of Van Gogh’s significance for those who 
came after him. It also, no doubt, helps to account 
for the minimizing of the importance of contemporary 
influences to which we have just referred. However, 
this skepticism about the significance of what we call 
the modern movement is not unique. It has appeared 
in postwar Germany in a far more drastic form than 
Weisbach represents, since he is a sincere admirer of 
the accomplishment of the great individuals of modern 
painting. This should be taken as a challenge by stu- 
dents of the modern period. Though we can easily 
show that Weisbach’s views of both past and present 
are oversimplifications, we may have to agree that 
theoretical conceptions such as Naturalism, Romanti- 
cism, or Expressionism are only partially applicable to 
Van Gogh and that he is better explained in terms of 
himself and his work. The fact is that little effort has 
been made by scholars to establish conceptions of the 
common factors that underlie the phenomenon of 
modern art. Up to the present our best knowledge of 
modern painting has come not from efforts at synthesis, 
but from special studies of individual artists. ‘To these 
monographs this book is a welcome addition. 


FREDERICK B. DEKNATEL 
Harvard University 


HELMUT A. HATZFELD, Literature Through Art: A 
_New Approach to French Literature, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 247; 100 illus. 


$7.50. 


Standing apart from “traditional” literary critics and 
historians on one side and “‘text-bound” New Critics 
on the other, a small group of Romance literary schol- 
ars, including Prof. Hatzfeld, has sought in recent 
years to develop a mode of investigation which will 
not only renew the categories of literary history (classi- 
cism, romanticism, and the like) in a manner imitative 
of that invented by Wélfflin in art history, but will also 
accumulate specific parallels in art history and litera- 
ture, in order to arrive at a new comparative discipline 
which, it is claimed, is a sine qua non for the under- 
standing of any art. The principal literary period ex- 
amined to date has been the classical French seven- 
teenth century, which Prof. Hatzfeld and his group 
have identified as Baroque, applying the categories of 
Wéolfflin to the works of Racine, Corneille, and others. 
Romance scholars have shown themselves reluctant to 
accept these ideas. Lively controversies arise on the 
occasion of the reading of papers on the “literary Ba- 
roque” at the conventions of the Modern Language 
Association, and several cogent critiques of the use of 
the term have appeared.* 

Prof. Hatzfeld’s prize-winning book, which as he 
points out is the first attempt to draw literary-artistic 
parallels throughout the entire range of French litera- 
ture from the mediaeval to the modern periods, will 
provoke a renewal and intensification of these contro- 
versies. The polemic tone is absent from the book it- 
self; and readers unfamiliar with the existence of 
serious opposition to the validity of the method em- 
ployed in establishing parallels and drawing conclusions 
from them might well assume that the author is ad- 
dressing a sympathetic, already convinced audience, 
rather than one which is likely to be to a very consider- 
able extent a skeptical if not actually hostile one. The 
immediate result of this unilateral approach is that 
the reader does not find even the most obvious objec- 
tions either discussed or mentioned. Readers to whom 
critical objections are habitual will be extremely disap- 
pointed not to find a single one recognized and dealt 
with. On the other hand, by committing himself to the 
setting-forth in detail of a large number of concrete 
attempts to apply his method, Prof. Hatzfeld has cer- 
tainly laid the groundwork for discussions which should 
prove fruitful for all participants. 


Prof. Hatzfeld’s preface promises specific results in 
a number of categories of investigation: a picture re- 
vealing the meaning of a literary text and vice versa; 
a picture and poem illustrating the same motif in dif- 
ferent media; “transpositions of art”; literary works 
as sources of paintings; and paintings as sources of 
“obscure poems” which will become clear upon looking 
at the pictures “which the poet had in mind.” No direct 
references to the text are given in connection with 
these categories in the preface; instead, the “proofs” 
are summed up in the final chapter of the book. By 
combining preface and conclusion the reader may seek 
out for evaluation a fairly clear-cut specimen in each 
category. 


1. Especially that of René Wellek, “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” The Journal of Aesthetics, v, 1946, 
PP- 77-109. 
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Conventionally the reader expects leading statements 
in a preface to be taken up and clarified somewhere 
in the body of the work. Prof. Hatzfeld fails in several 
instances to do this. We read in the preface as evidence 
of the effectiveness of the comparative method: “Con- 
temporaneous and later illustrations of works of litera- 
ture (e.g. La Fontaine’s Fables) have revealed his- 
torically right and historically wrong interpretations 
respectively.” It is doubtful that the “some knowledge 
of the history of French literature” presupposed by 
the author would include the information necessary to 
understand this reference, for which there is no note 
or subsequent comment. The specialist may recall a 
two-page note by Paul Maury;* does this justify the 
implication that an established and consistently useful 
technique of interpretation exists? Maury contrasted 
the lordly octogenarian grand seigneur shown directing 
his gardeners at their planting in the seventeenth cen- 
tury illustration by Chauveau of La Fontaine’s Le 
Vieillard et les trois jeunes hommes with the sentimental, 
“erroneous” conception of the eighteenth century illus- 
trator Oudry showing a poor old peasant kneeling 
pathetically before his scrawny plants. Prof. Hatzfeld 
would have done well to inform his readers of this 
discovery, and if he knows of other such uses of con- 
temporary and later illustrations he might properly 
have mentioned them. 

““A poem divested of its obscurity will often prove 
to be a simple paraphrase in metaphorical language of 
something seen or visualized.” If this means, as it ap- 
pears to do in its context, that poems will be shown in 
some cases to be “poetic versions” of pictures, and thus 
explained, one must ask immediately where in his book 
Prof. Hatzfeld has demonstrated his proposition. One 
cannot help being reminded of the persistent fallacy of 
the last twenty-five years of literary history with respect 
to Mallarmé’s Aprés-midi @un faune, which, since 
Albert Thibaudet first made the rapprochement, has 
been said to have been “inspired by” Boucher’s Pan et 
Syrinx in the London National Gallery, an assertion 
repeated recently in such a competent work as Wellek 
and Warren’s Theory of Literature (p. 124) as proof 
of the interrelationship of the arts. The fact is, as Henri 
Mondor conclusively showed several years ago, that 
Mallarmé could never have seen the Boucher painting, 
since it was not acquired by the National Gallery until 
years after Mallarmé’s visit to London, and had not 
been shown publicly or reproduced. Prof. Hatzfeld is 
well informed enough to avoid committing an error in 
the case of the Faune, and limits himself to finding 
analogies between the poet’s “Victorieusement fui le 
suicide beau” and Cézanne’s Basket of Apples, and be- 
tween the swan of “Le vierge, le vivace et le bel 
aujourd’hui” and Brancusi’s Bird in Space. 

In the preface we read, again by way of apologia 
for the proposed method of the book, “It is well known 
that several works of Gustave Flaubert took their in- 


2. Paul Maury, Arts et littérature comparés, Etat présent 
de la question, Paris, 1934, Ppp. 44-45. 

3. Cf. Louis Hourticq, L’Art et la littérature, Paris, 1947, 
pp. 192-195. Prof. Seznec of Oxford has demonstrated Flau- 


spiration from pictures.” And again the reader will 
find no later explanation or note to satisfy his curiosity 
on this point. The facts, known to specialists, show that 
Flaubert in certain scenes of such works as La Tenta- 
tion de Saint-Antoine and Salammbé borrowed details of 
costume, background, arrangement of bodies, gestures, 
and the like from paintings by Vernet, Decamps, and 
others.’ This is, of course, interesting evidence of a 
literary artist’s employment of materials from the visual 
arts, but it is certainly not a basis for stating that the 
works themselves as literary entities “took their in- 
spiration from”? the pictures used. 


The mediaeval section of the book is entitled “The 
Romanesque and Gothic Epoch.” Since Prof. Hatzfeld 
is a mediaevalist, he speaks as a literary expert in this 
field; whether because of this, or because the period 
seems in his presentation less polymorphous and complex 
than later ones, it is in this epoch that the author appears 
most successful in suggesting an underlying unity of 
aesthetic purpose or feeling beneath both artistic and 
literary productions. Even here, however, we find 
parallels pushed to excess and the constant implication 
that a similarity, however slight, must represent some 
sort of meta-artistic rapport between two arts, fraught 
with significance and consequences for the literary his- 
torian of the future. 

Comparisons are made between five romanesque and 
gothic tympana (Vézelay, Amiens, Moissac, Bourges, 
Notre-Dame) and the chansons de geste, mysteéres, 
and bestiares, as well as the Roman de la Rose and the 
novels of Chrétien de Troyes. The figure of Christ 
dominating the sending-forth of the apostles in the 
tympanum of Vézelay, for example, is related to 
Charlemagne and his peers in the Chanson de Roland. 
The arches of the tympanum contain “episodes” for- 
mally equivalent to the division of the Roland. Even 
the unequal framing of the sculptured groups reminds 
Prof. Hatzfeld of “the unequal length of the Jaisses 
in the chansons de geste, which range from five to fifty 
lines.” 

Details of mediaeval sculptures are said to have “their 
exact parallels in literature”: the groups of apostles in 
discussion are compared to the knights and ladies of 
literary works engaged in the arguments called questioni 
@’ amore. The grotesques of Notre-Dame are compared 
to a monster from Chrétien’s Yvaim. Gothic art suc- 
ceeds in portraying dynamic action (tympanum of 
Bourges) just as Chrétien in Erec et Enide succeeds in 
depicting “collective turmoil” in literary form (the 
battle-scenes of the Romanesque Roland are called 
“just an endless succession of single fights”). 

Sometimes all this is regarded by implication as a 
sort of non-interacting dualism of some sort of aesthetic 
Zeitgeist; sometimes, as in a later section on Francois 
Villon, priority is given to visual art over literary, as 
when Villon’s ballade for his mother’s prayer is called 


bert’s frequent use of “visual art” in his works, identifying the 
actual keepsakes described in Madame Bovary, for example. 
Prof. Hatzfeld fails to mention any of this. 
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a work which “uses a motif from contemporary paint- 
ing.” We are shown Charonton’s Couronnement de la 
Vierge and other paintings to explain the Villon poem. 
One may readily admit that the conceptions (of Mary 
as Queen of Heaven and Earth, for example) found in 
these works are similar, but what proves that Villon 
took his motif “from” painting? The case is an interest- 
ing one, since in the poem Villon has his mother describe 
a church painting which both terrifies her with its 
portrayal of Hell and gives her joy with its depiction 
of Heaven. But this particular painting is not identified. 
Moreover, even if it were, in what sense would it 
“explain” the poem? It would constitute at most a 
visual footnote of a certain interest, but with small 
aesthetic pertinency, since the lines of the poem them- 
selves and the verbal image are the Jiterary fact to be 
dealt with. The mania for source-hunting in literary 
history, with all its shortcomings, tried at least to use 
criteria of evidence of a more or less conclusive nature; 
but in this new comparative method no such checks 
appear to be demanded. If a poet and a painter both 
describe Mary as Queen of Heaven and of Earth, did 
one necessarily take his conception from the other? May 
not both reflect the prevalence of a widespread view 
or conception? Obviously, looking at such a painting as 
Charonton’s may reimforce our total reaction to Villon’s 
image, and become a part of the “assumed background” 
of an ideal reader; this is an entirely different interpre- 
tation of the parallel, however, which would avoid the 
ideas of source and casual relationship in every case 
where they could not be rigorously proved. 


The section on “The Flamboyant and Renaissance 
Epochs” treats not only of Villon’s purported debt to 
painting, but sets up comparisons of “formal” details 
such as that between the “false perspective” of the 
paintings of Bellechose and the unsophisticated use of 
tenses for past action in the histories of Joinville. It is 
difficult to see how this sort of comparison could be 
supported without arguing that in the case of both 
painting and historiography the type of “perspective” 
used represented a psychological attitude toward space 
and time, an inability as it were to make the distinctions 
now made in spatial and temporal relationships, and 
that this mental set was characteristic of the age. Op- 
posed to such a view would be that which argues, as the 
reviewer would, that both perspective in painting and 
tense-usage in prose writing (whether they are really 
analogous need not concern us here) are style-forms 
which belong to the morphology of the individual 
medium, and not to the way the artist perceives external 
reality. The painters of Bellechose’s day saw the real 
world in the same optical terms as the inventors of 
“scientific” perspective in painting who followed them; 
but within the style-bound world of painting they had 
no such device at their disposal. In the realm of prose, 


4. Had Prof. Hatzfeld been interested in the history of the 
comparative idea in art and literature, he could have found an 
interesting comparison in La Bruyére between prose and archi- 
tectural styles in the gothic and classic periods; cf. La Bruyére, 


Joinville for all his failure to distinguish between pret- 
erite and pluperfect had a perfectly precise conception 
of the chronology of the events described. The attempt 
to identify these two stylistic traits fails to convince, 
for all its apparent ingenuity. 

The treatment of the Renaissance is marked by in- 
adequacies which from the literary point of view might 
certainly raise the question of the very existence of any 
comparative discipline: the total absence of Montaigne, 
the reduction of Rabelais to a formula of “hedonism 
grafted on a misunderstood asceticism,” with Rabelais’ 
works compared to Cousin’s picture Eva Prima Pan- 
dora, and a few references to Ronsard’s nymphs and 
those of Goujon’s Fontaine des Innocents. 


In view of the controversies over the “literary 
Baroque,” one would expect Prof. Hatzfeld’s treat- 
ment of “The Baroque Classicism of the Seventeenth 
Century” to be especially closely reasoned. The tone, 
however, is general if not discursive. Parallels are drawn 
between the shepherds in the pastoral novel L’Astrée 
and those in Poussin’s Shepherds of Arcadia; between 
the psychological portraits of the soralistes and memo- 
rialists and the portraits and busts of Champaigne and 
Coysevox respectively; between a Mignard portrait of 
Madame de Maintenon with “no real grandeur” and 
a passage in La Bruyére on the “grandeur artificielle” 
of certain women.* Of Racine Prof. Hatzfeld writes, 
“Tt is indeed an exact comparison to state that Racine 
with his eternal expressions, ‘these places, banks, or 
shores,’ (ces lieux, ces bords, ce rivage), a little tinged 
with the light and shade of his epithets ‘peaceful,’ 
‘charming,’ ‘feared,’ ‘fatal’ (ces paisibles lieux, ces bords 
heureux, ces bords redoutés, un rivage funeste), evokes 
landscapes as does Claude Lorrain. . . . As Racine 
simply changes the musical key for his evocations of 
landscapes, so with slight variations Claude Lorrain 
repeats his marines continuously as, for example, in 
The Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba. . . . Claude 
Lorrain’s feeling for the atmospheric light of day and 
night, for sun and moon, has still other literary parallels. 
Racine has his psychological sunset in Phédre’s words: 
‘Soleil, je te salue pour la derniére fois’ ” (pp. 71-72). 
What can be the intended meaning of this? What is 
“changing the musical key for evocations of land- 
scapes’? What similarity is there between a setting sun 
in a Claude painting and a so-called “psychological 
sunset” in the line with which Phédre, a descendant of 
the sun, expresses her anticipation of death at broad 


noon? 


Writing of Pascal, Prof. Hatzfeld sees a similarity 
between the small human figures in Lorrain’s Flight 
into Egypt and the famous passage in the Pensées about 
the infinite smallness of man with respect to the infinite. 
Would it not be fair to ask where the pictorial counter- 
part is of the remainder of the passage, in which man 


Les Caractéres (Editions des Grands Ecrivains de France), 1, 
p. 117 (“Des Ouvrages de Esprit”). It begins, “On a di 
faire du style ce qu’on a fait de l’architecture. On a entiére- 
ment abandonné l’ordre gothique,” etc. 
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is described as infinitely large with respect to the micro- 
cosm of the gnat? It may at least be objected that the 
point of Pascal’s argument is not man’s smallness, but 


his disproportion as an intermediate being, “un milieu 
entre rien et tout.” 


The section on “The Rococo of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” develops almost exclusively parallels having to 
do with eroticism, voluptuous enjoyment against natu- 
ral backgrounds, masks, disguises, and wit. It is indeed 
undeniable that the “world” of such painters as Wat- 
teau, Fragonard, and Lancret contains the same settings 
and characters, and depicts very much the same activi- 
ties, as those described in the “rococo” novels of the 
period, in the plays of Marivaux, and perhaps—stretch- 
ing the point—in the dialogues of Diderot. Maury and 
Hautecoeur have referred to the sources of Watteau’s 
Embarkation for Cythera in the finale of Dancourt’s 
play Les Trois Cousines, where the character Hortense 
sings “Venez dans Dile de Cythére,” but does this make 
the painting, as Prof. Hatzfeld claims, “actually a 
translation of the finale . . . of the comedy”? One 
would like to know what the author would say of 
Baudelaire’s taking Watteau’s painting in turn as his 
point of departure for a wholly new creation: “Quelle 
est cette ile triste et noire?—C’est Cythére. . . . El- 
dorado banal de tous les vieux garcons.” 

As in his dealings with the literary Renaissance, Prof. 
Hatzfeld has in his section on the eighteenth century 
passed lightly over practically everything of real literary 
importance in the period, and omitted the whole ques- 
tion of the enlightenment, in order to concentrate his 
attention on dress, manners, masks, décor, and the 
social customs evident in eighteenth century paintings. 
A room in the Hétel Soubise looks like the luxurious 
room described in Voltaire’s Le Mondain; one of 
Montesquieu’s Persians goes to the Tuileries where he 
is surrounded by colorfully dressed women who are 
compared to a rainbow, a metaphor which “coincides 
absolutely with the style of Watteau”; if the irony of 
Voltaire “cannot be painted . . . this irony is, however, 
chiseled in marble by Jean-Antoine Houdon in his 
famous statue of Voltaire.” Prof. Hatzfeld leaves for 
the future the demonstration of “such parallels as that 
between the pastel and short sentences, and that be- 
tween perspective in painting and narrative suspense.” 


A chapter on Romanticism deals with the neo-classic 
concept of antiquity, exoticism, picturesqueness, the 
Napoleonic myth, the family idyl, “religiosity without 
religion,” and what is termed at the risk of ambiguity 
Symbolism, meaning not the movement of that name, 
but the use of deliberate or conventional symbols in 
romantic works, Chenier’s young Greek girl La Jeune 
Tarentine is termed the literary counterpart of the 
central figure in Prud’hon’s Rape of Psyche; Girodet’s 
familiar Burial of Atala is described and its equivalent 
passage in Chateaubriand quoted; Gérard’s Madame 
Récamier is offered as the source of a poem by Sainte- 
Beuve on a lady emerging from her bath; Delacroix’ 
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Barque de Dante is called the pictorial counterpart of 
such phrases in Victor Hugo as “l’océan ouvrant sa 
gueule .. . tout parle, vent, onde, flammes”; numerous 
Napoleonic paintings by David, Meissonnier, and Gros 
are compared to excerpts from works dealing with 
Napoleon by Alfred de Vigny, Madame de Staél, 
Barbier, and Hugo; Oriental themes are pointed out 
in Ingres and Hugo, Delacroix and Vigny; Millet’s 
drawing of a child’s first steps is likened to Hugo’s 
“orandfather” poems; false “Renanesque”’ religion is 
found in Vigny, Lamartine, and Musset in literature, 
and in Prud’hon, Ary Scheffer, and Bouguereau in art. 

In his comments on the romantic use of symbols, 
Prof. Hatzfeld criticizes Prud’hon for mixing “two 
different styles for painting Justice and Vengeance,” 
and quotes at length from the symbolic eye-of-con- 
science episode in Hugo’s Légende des siécles to demon- 
strate the superiority of the poet’s symbol to those used 
by the painter in his Justice and Divine Vengeance 
Pursuing Crime. Here, as in several other instances, 
the author injects into his comparative method a tone of 
critical judgment which assumes that certain works in 
different media are, as it were, in competition with each 
other in some sort of expressive or aesthetic contest, in 
which the inventor of, say, the best “symbol” is awarded 
the palm. In this connection, the conception of the 
symbol is extremely broad: the young man with up- 
lifted arm in Daumier’s The Uprising is called a 
symbol; is he not a type? The miser Grandet in Balzac 
is also termed “really symbolic”—is it correct to speak 
of a type, even an exaggerated one, in this fashion? 

Prof. Hatzfeld has criticized illustrated anthologies 
of French literature as inadequate because they “leave 
to the reader the decisive work of connecting texts 
and images” (p. vi). The statement presupposes—and 
this implication is general throughout the book—that 
there is only one way to “connect” the two, and that 
this is the true or absolute way. For instance, many 
anthologies refer to the obvious similarity of subject in 
Hugo’s “Le Soir,” with its line “Le geste auguste du 
semeur,” and Millet’s painting The Sower. Despite the 
fact that the chronology of the two is uncertain, the 
poem is called one “that reveals the mythical, symbolic, 
and apocalyptic implications of the painting,” which 
include the sowing as symbolic of the “provisions the 
passing generation is making for the coming one,” and 
the peasant as “a conscious link in the chain of being.” 
Yet even if we knew (as Prof. Hatzfeld recognizes 
that we do not) that the poem was “a meditation on 
Millet’s painting,” what we would have is surely a 
Hugoesque treatment and extension of the subject, 
using the painting as a point of departure. As in the 
case of the apparent resemblance between Courbet’s 
Casseurs de pierre and Hugo’s use of similar materials 
(pointed out by Hautecoeur but not mentioned by Prof. 
Hatzfeld), it is extremely unlikely that Hugo’s concep- 
tion of his workmen represents at all the emotional, 
social, or “philosophic” attitude of the artist. What of 
Van Gogh’s copies and variations on Millet; are they 
also “explanations” of Millet? 
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The period from 1860 to 1940 is covered in a chap- 
ter called “Impressionism and Surrealism,” a designa- 
tion which does not exclude extensive mention of the 
realist-naturalist works of Flaubert and Zola. Without 
reference to Hourticq’s parallel between the two, Prof. 
Hatzfeld develops at length the similarities between 
Courbet’s Funeral at Ornans and the funeral of Emma 
in Madame Bovary. Here is evidence of the interest 
that practitioners of two separate arts of the period 
took in aspects of everyday bourgeois tragedy, of the 
“realist” preoccupation; but to equate the two may be 
a serious error. It could be argued against Prof. Hatz- 
feld that while Courbet’s attitude is apparently really 
one of “realist”? detachment, Flaubert’s is hardly that, 
since as the author he is throughout his novel too deeply 
involved in the personality of his heroine (““Emma, 
c’est moi”) not to seek to move the reader sentimentally 
(“The wood of the coffin gave out, beneath the shower 
of stones, that terrible noise which strikes on the listen- 
ing ear like the hollow echo of eternity” ). 

The attempt to find formal parallels between the 
arts of the epoch leads to a set of identities between 
impressionist painting and literary style which cannot 
fail to disquiet those who mistrust analogical ingenuity 
not rigorously controlled. Literary “‘pointillism” is said 
to exist when the verb is omitted and nouns dominate 
the sentence, giving what is termed “color spots without 
verbal harmonization.” In another case the style indirect 
libre (author speaking in the character’s terms), verbs 
and all, is termed “pointillism” and a passage from 
Zola is quoted to illustrate the point. It begins: “At 
church, Coupeau wept all the time. It was stupid, but 
he could not help it. It affected him to see the priest 
holding out his arms...” etc. (p. 174). Any resem- 
blance between this passage and a pointillist painting 
escapes this reviewer completely. 

In linking “abstract art and pure poetry,” Prof. 
Hatzfeld calls Valéry’s poem Le Cimetiére marin a 
work without “discursive thoughts and words” or 
“causal links between the phrases and sentences,” and 
compares it to Juan Gris’s Chesshoard. Two mistaken 
assumptions may be pointed out here: (1) An abstract 
painting is considered to have no “causal links” among 
its elements; and (2) Le Cimetiére marin is considered 
to have no causal linkage, whereas it is actually a wholly 
rational and causally linked structure of thought in 
much the same fashion as most of the poems of John 
Donne are. Furthermore, the poem and the picture 
simply do not appear to have the slightest resemblance. 
Prof. Hatzfeld would have done better, it would seem, 
to compare some of the poems of the early Cocteau or 
Soupault, written in their so-called “cubist”? period, to 
Gris or Braque. 

An astonishing tour de force is Prof. Hatzfeld’s 
attempt to prove that Gauguin’s Jacob Wrestling with 
the Angel (1889) is an exegesis of and gives the “key 
to the meaning of” a prose poem written by Rimbaud 
around 1873 entitled “Mystique.” After stating that 
whether the picture was inspired by Rimbaud’s text “is 
not known with certainty,” and that Gauguin’s “motif 
comes from his experience of finding in Le Pouldu very 


pious girls with second sight,” the author goes on never- 
theless to claim that Rimbaud’s poem “was at the back 
of Gauguin’s mind . . . and he explained it by this 
painting” (p. 199). “Mystique” begins: 


“Sur la pente du talus, les anges tournent dans 
leurs robes de laine dans les herbages d’acier et 
d’émeraude. 

“Des prés de flammes bondissent jusqu’au sommet 
du mamelon. A gauche, le terreau de l’aréte est 
piétiné par tous les homicides et toutes les batailles, 
et tous les bruits désastreux filent leur courbe. 
Derriére l’aréte de droite la ligne des orients, des 
progrés.” 


Here is some of Prof. Hatzfield’s commentary: “By 
painting the meadow in a provoking red he [Gauguin] 
clarifies des prés de flammes. ... By painting the angel 
blue (robe de laine d’acier) and Jacob green (robe de 
laine d’émeraude), he clarifies the purposely obscured 
sentence of Rimbaud, which should have a comma after 
herbages, because if the meadows were blue and green 
they could not at the same time be red. Thus the picture 
helps to unmask the syntactical trick well known in the 
technique of poéste hermétique.” Now the entire lower 
half of Gauguin’s picture is occupied by Breton girls in 
their big cotffes; where are they in the poem? Rim- 
baud’s third paragraph, which Prof. Hatzfeld does not 
quote, states that “la bande en haut du tableau est 
formée de la rumeur tournante et bondissante des 
conques des mers et des nuits humaines”; where is this 
in the painting? What has happened to “la ligne des 
orients, des progrés,” a fundamental theme in Rimbaud 
(cf. especially Rolland de Renéville’s study of it in his 
Rimbaud le voyant)? Are we really to believe that the 
poet’s “la douceur des étoiles . . . descend . . . comme 
un panier” is divine grace descending “to the enrap- 
tured Breton girls” that are not even in the poem? If 
this “explanation” which leads to the insertion of a 
punctuation mark into a poem on the basis of a later 
picture which cannot be proved to have any relation to 
the poem is an example of “details of a literary text 
clarified by a picture” (as it is stated to be on p. 212), 
then our conceptions of reasonable evidence in literary 
history must yield to a new cult of byzantine, gongoris- 
tic private ingenuity. The same reply would serve for 
the would-be parallel between Van Gogh’s Blue Gil 
and the poem of Francis James beginning “La jeune 
fille est blanche” (sic) on p. 203. The other “literary 
parallel” to Van Gogh, Emile Verhaeren, is in the 
poem quoted by him (p. 205) paralleling not Van 
Gogh, but Rimbaud, whose style is obviously imitated 
in the very phrases Prof. Hatzfeld has underlined. 

It is questionable whether Prof. Hatzfeld is willing 
to accept the basic aesthetic fact that when an artist 
“uses” a subject or takes a suggestion from another 
artist or from a writer, or vice versa, the second creator 
does with it something aesthetically new, and does not 
clarify, comment upon, or explain the work which 
served as his point of departure. Rilke’s poem about 
Picasso’s acrobats is an example. Another (and one 
which Prof. Hatzfeld might properly have considered ) 
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is the case of Rodin’s “inspiration” for Le Penseur, as 
revealed by his sketch in the margin of his copy of 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs du mal, opposite the line in Les 
Bijoux speaking of the poet’s soul on its “rocher de 
cristal, Ou calme et solitaire elle s’était assise.”” As Paul 
Maury correctly states, “Rodin n’a pas fait une illustra- 
tion de Baudelaire, il l’a repensé en sculpteur.” Malraux 
may well be right in claiming that the point of departure 
for a work of art is always some other work of art, 
but the word departure is critical; artists do not com- 
pose their works to clarify or explain someone else’s 
work, 

Occasionally a dogmatic tone is adopted in the book 
with respect to what an artist may or may not, or should 
or should not, attempt, based on a strict interpretation 
of Lessing’s Laocoén as an absolute set of rules. This 
leads in the case of Braque to a comment which appears 
both to argue that the painter has crossed the “Laocoén 
frontier” which separates the arts and to deny that it is 
possible for him to do so. The passage: “Georges Braque 
tries to express the dynamism of La Valse and its suc- 
cessive three-tack movements by the static, simultaneous 
still life of tripartite groups of objects; on one hand, 
a glass, a fruit bowl, and a page of music; on the other 
hand, a fork, a pear, and the shadow of a pear. Take 
away the inscription The Waltz and a meaningless still 
life remains. Braque daringly crosses the Laocoén 
frontier, unaware that he cannot paint action by ob- 
jects (p. 196).” To what picture does Prof. Hatzfeld 
refer? The only one the reviewer can find which fits 
his description perfectly is Carl Einstein’s plate Lxm 
entitled La Fourchette (the same painting is also repro- 
duced without any title on p. 48 of the Cahiers d’Art 
book Georges Braque). It is one of a considerable num- 
ber of matures mortes done by Braque in the twenties, 
abounding in knives, forks, fruit, bowls, and sheets of 
music or title-pages of musical works. The “page of 
music” in the picture La Fourchette is actually a title- 
page, and it reads “vaALsE.” There are a number of 
other pictures with a title-page bearing the word Valse, 
as well as some with Duos, Etudes, and Polka. The 
other still lifes with Valse contain no “tripartite groups,” 
nor do those with Duo, for example, show any division 
into groups of two. What rhythm would Braque be 
portraying in a picture containing the title-page Etude? 
It seems evident that Prof. Hatzfeld, on the basis of a 
rather forced division of one of Braque’s still lifes with 
VALSE in it, has jumped to the conclusion that the 
painter was trying to represent a tempo or rhythm. If 
we “take away the inscription” (does the author mean 
“title,” or that we should erase the word vALsE from 
the center of the canvas? ) we are supposedly left with 
a “meaningless still life.” Surely this is the intellectualist 
or anecdotal fallacy at its worst, attaching an exag- 
gerated importance to the possible conundrum value of 
the word VALSE in a picture apparently known generally 
as The Fork! What is a “meaningless still life”? 


In the final section of the book, “Consequences for 
Literary Criticism,” we return to methodology, gen- 


eralities, and a summing-up designed to show that the 


promises of the preface have been fulfilled. The mate- 
rials are presented as differing from what has gone 
before by being “critical” rather than “historical,” but 
they are nothing more than repetitions in capsule form 
of parallels and comparisons developed in the course 
of the book, and now grouped under headings reminis- 
cent of the categories of the preface. We are referred 
again to Racine and Lorrain, Mallarmé and Brancusi, 
Verhaeren and Van Gogh, Rimbaud and Gauguin, etc. 

In conclusion, Prof. Hatzfeld states that his method, 
which he calls “descriptive and comparative,” is “neces- 
sarily the starting point for any formal understanding 
of art.” A logical consequence of this would be that, 
since such studies as this have not been undertaken 
before, literary history lacks any starting point for 
formal understanding of its subject, and thus can do 
and can have done nothing. Again we approach the 
dogmatic, cultist attitude, the assumption that these 
comparisons and “parallels” (however flimsy the basis 
of comparison) are in some way essential to an appraisal 
or understanding of art which will outmode or replace 
everything that has gone before. The danger most 
clearly felt by this reviewer is that the exaggerations 
and quasi-dogmatic tone of the book will predispose 
many critics and literary historians to reject all com- 
parative studies of art and literature as untrustworthy 
and vitiated by the dangers of subjective conceptualistic 
excesses. It would be unfortunate if this book served 
to turn aside critical interest in a comparative study of 
art and literature which would bring out meaningful 
relationships between the works of artists in different 
media, rather than trick comparisons between points of 
paint and nouns without verbs, or colors in a painting 
which lead to the insertion of commas in a poem. Some 
recent work on Vuillard and Mallarmé, for example, 
illustrates the technique, as does much of Hautecoeur’s 
Litérature et peinture en France. Prof. Hatzfeld speaks 
of “the literary field and its inseparability from art.” 
Since the literary field has existed for centuries with 
little consciousness of such inseparability, the state- 
ment certainly appears to need clarification. Perhaps 
what is meant is that ew aesthetic and critical findings 
await the researcher in comparative arts. This is a 
good assumption. It is regrettable that Prof. Hatzfeld, 
with his great command of the literary past, his wide 
knowledge of art history, and his consecrated devotion 
to the ideal of intellectual-artistic synthesis has not given 
us such findings in Literature Through Art. 


BRUCE A. MORRISSETTE 
Washington University 


ANDRE MALRAUX, The Psychology of Art, translated 
by Stuart Gilbert, 3 vols. (The Bollingen Series, 
xxIv), New York, Pantheon Books, 1949. 1: Mu- 
seum Without Walls, 156 pp.; 86 illus. m: The 
Creative Act, 220 pp.; 134 illus. m1: The Twilight 
of the Absolute, 253 pp.; 158 illus.; index of all 
three volumes. $37.50. 
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André Malraux’ trilogy is unique among the art books 
of recent years. It is not art history, nor aesthetics in 
any formal sense, nor even, as the title might suggest, 
that newest branch of artistic analysis, art psychology. 
The reader suspects that the word “psychology” as 
used here refers less to the science of that name than 
to the “psyche” of art, its spirit or soul as experienced 
by the author. But whatever one may label it, the fact 
remains that it is a readable and often fascinating book 
about painting, sculpture, and the minor arts of all 
times and many places. It is not carefully bolstered by 
closely reasoned conclusions drawn from well-estab- 
lished facts, but rather proceeds boldly, almost recklessly, 
to interpret artistic phenomena as they appear to a culti- 
vated, sensitive mind. Though M. Malraux is not a 
scholar, he is widely read and extensively informed 
about the arts of many varied cultures, has looked 
closely at the masks of Oceania, at Gallic coins, at the 
still, russet forms of Georges de la Tour, and a thousand 
other plastic expressions of the human spirit from which 
he has drawn his own conclusions. Since what he writes 
is intensely personal, he is not always consistent, but 
unless the reader has strong objections to this type of 
writing on principle, it is hard to see how he can fail to 
be aroused, moved, and often enlightened. The three 
volumes form a sort of artistic testament, a statement of 
belief—faith almost—in the importance and grandeur 
of art as an expression of that which is finest in man 


‘himself. For this reason it is difficult to analyze the argu- 


ment in detail; one is more tempted to let it stand as 
written, a whole not to be broken down into its parts. 
Malraux’ views on the development of Christian art 
in the early centuries of our era, for example, sound 
strange to ears trained to hear arguments over the 
origins of the different Mediterranean styles or the 
dating of the Castelseprio frescoes (none of which he 
discusses), but before one’s objections are fully aroused 
he has swept on to some new thought, and opposition 
to any single idea seems fruitless—the author can only 
be listened to, not argued with. 

It is a little hard to say for whom these books were 
written. They are surely far beyond the grasp of the 
beginner or ordinary amateur of the arts. Take the fol- 
lowing sentences in a passage dealing with the idea of 
the Greek style in sculpture as constituting an absolute 
mode of expression which later ages must follow: “This 
myth permeated Christian art, whether the two arts 
were seen as allies (Michelangelo’s view) or as adver- 
saries. But we are now familiar with the arts of the 
ancient East, and if Pheidias to our thinking sharply 
contrasts with both the Christian and our modern 
artists, he is no less obviously alien to Egyptian sculp- 
tors and to those of Iran and the Euphrates.” In order 
to test the validity of this statement in his mind, the 
reader must have foreknowledge of the art of Greece, 
modern times, the High Renaissance in Italy; he must 
know all mediaeval art, Egyptian, Iranian, and Meso- 
potamian sculpture, as well as the general nature of 
the “myth” of the supremacy of Greek art in the think- 
ing of Western artists from the Renaissance on. Clearly 
he is expected to be able to follow wherever comparisons 


may lead, guided less by the author than by his own 
acquaintance with the entire field of art, including some 
of its less familiar corners. 

But the reader is probably not intended to be a 
professional art historian either, for the argument is not 
a scholarly one and was not intended to be. Yet who 
but the scholar will have the command of the arts of 
Benin, Khmer, Autun, Tung Huang, dynastic Egypt, 
Goya, Fayum, the eighteenth century, the New Heb- 
rides, and Cézanne which will enable him to keep 
close track of what is being said? One has the sensa- 
tion of perpetually hurrying to keep up with the 
thought, and the author never stops to help us over 
any intellectual stile he meets; he is beyond it in a 
flash of elliptical comment, leaving the reader to find 
his own way over as best he can. For example: “Giotto 
took over the liberation [of man] broken off at Rheims, 
as Masaccio was to resume it a century later.” Since 
the art of Nicola and Giovanni Pisano is nowhere men- 
tioned, this assertion stands in need of further clarifica- 
tion. But fuller explanations are seldom offered, and 
where they are, as in the short essays at the end of 
The Twilight of the Absolute, they seem unsatisfactory 
because they are as poetic, dogmatic, and intuitive as 
the ideas they set out to explain. 

The scholar, by training and habit, is not likely to 
be as brilliant a conversationalist as M. Malraux; he 
prefers to be accurate, clear if possible, and to move 
from one well-placed piece of evidence or concept to 
the next. To the author of these pages this must seem 
a most pedestrian performance as he leaps verbally 
from idea to idea with astonishing agility. But though 
the historian of art can well envy this brilliance of style 
and comparison, a more careful discipline in the array 
of evidence would not have been amiss in the argument 
under discussion. More trying than this free use of ma- 
terial is the almost continual presence of pronouns 
whose antecedents are uncertain, a practice which 
makes the meaning of many sentences almost hope- 
lessly vague. 

But if the book was written largely for the author’s 
satisfaction, still both the scholar and devoted amateur 
can, if they will, get much of value from it. The latter 
may be stimulated to look into hitherto unsuspected 
aspects of art, the former will be excited by the daring 
and controversial ideas that crowd its pages. No one 
has to accept, or even understand, the trilogy in its 
entirety, for there is much to think about without this, 
and the present reviewer found himself pleased to 
discover that the world of artistic letters can contain 
a writer with just these gifts (even just these defects), 
a man willing to set down at length and without 
apology what a deep and varied love of art means to 
him. 

Allowing the premise of an extreme individualism 
operating on the material evidence of artistic activity, 
the manner of treatment becomes more understand- 
able. It is, in the first place, unhistorical, or even anti- 
historical. —The sequences of style are. handled with 
great freedom and dates are notably absent from the 
text, although often broadly indicated in the captions 
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to the extraordinarily fine illustrations. Since Malraux 
feels that history imposes a tyranny on man, that it is 
something oppressive from which to escape, he at- 
tempts to free art from its bonds as far as possible. 
Connections between Picasso and the art of Sumer or 
between Manet and Hals are made with little or no 
regard for connective proof since the stylistic principles 
involved are, in his opinion, the property of all artists 
everywhere at all times. The discussion of what the 
painter or sculptor has done is thus conducted on an 
upper plane where dates and direct influences appear 
as encumbrances. This is justified on the grounds that 
modern art thinking has lifted the art of other times 
and places out of its natural setting and now regards 
it primarily as manifesting the same impulses toward 
style, the same approaches to formal problems as its 
own, thus establishing a new form of universal aesthetic 
kinship. Viewed in such a partial vacuum, the historical 
links binding artists to their own centuries and societies 
are naturally of less importance. 

In the second place, the author, like many another 
modern with a keen awareness of both past and present, 
has trouble deciding exactly where he stands. At one 
point the reader is sure that modern art is regarded 
as being the peer of any other, while elsewhere he 
feels that the present is only a tragic aftermath of an 
artistic glory that has faded, probably forever. There is 
here so much love for art that the writer thinks of 
each style as magnificent while he is discussing it, but 
enthusiasms found on later pages are not always bal- 
anced against earlier ones, Behind everything that 
Malraux says is a conviction of the importance of the 
courageous struggle man wages to be most nobly hu- 
man, and since he believes that the modern artist 
strives in his way as earnestly as did the mediaeval 
sculptor or Renaissance painter, he concludes that the 
artist is always great when he is most the artist, irrespec- 
tive of the subjects he deals with or the transforma- 
tions he effects. Against this view, however, rises the 
opposed thought that art at the service of religion or 
of some profound concept about human destiny is fun- 
damentally “greater” than art at the service of art 
and nothing more. 

The argument is conducted mainly with reference 
to the human soul and mind as the author under- 
stands or imagines them to be; there is little attention 
paid to any other determining factors. Climate, ma- 
terials, the relation of architecture to painting and 
sculpture, political and economic systems, patronage, 
direct personal or historical contacts between the arts 
—none of these are given much weight, and more 
surprising still, almost nothing is said about systems 
of thought outside religion. The philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, as distinct from its theology and general 
spiritual nature, is hardly mentioned, nor Florentine 
Neo-Platonism, nor Cartesianism, nor the optimistic 
materialism of the nineteenth century. It is their ab- 
sence which, as already noted, forces the reader to listen 
rather than argue, a course to which he is the more 
inclined by the further fact that the author continually 
explains the subjective processes of the artists’ creativity 


as though he had been granted some private access to 
their minds. Speaking of the attitude of late nineteenth 
century painters toward the bourgeois world he says: 
“The humblest promeneur (like Van Gogh) felt him- 
self an artist only when his work befitted that elect 
Order of world-forsakers whose first high-priest was 
Baudelaire.” This may or may not be true, but how 
does the author know it? In these pages, the step from 
inductive reasoning based on the evidence of the art 
itself, or upon what the artist says about what he does, 
to subjective reactions transposed into artistic inten- 
tions is not always as long as it should be, nor as clearly 
marked. 

The heart of Malraux’ thesis is the nature of the 
artist’s activity in relation to its place in a more or less 
hostile environment. To be true to his calling the 
painter or sculptor must love art rather than the world. 
As a young man he is inspired to become an artist, 
not by looking at the scenes around him, but by see- 
ing what other masters have done before him; thus 
art must spring from art, not nature. It is this fact 
which explains why the Christians of the first centuries 
made their images out of the forms of their oppressors 
rather than from some more direct transformation of 
the human form as seen. But greatness comes when 
these models are altered or “destroyed” in the service 
of some fresh style which the artist creates to meet his 
own newer needs, This destruction is a recurrent 
phenomenon, as true of the Benin masters as of Manet 
—the great artists of all ages have been those who had 
the will to break the chain of artistic succession and 
also those who “dared to reject the evidence of their 
senses.” 

The artist, therefore, must not only begin in art 
and go on to destroy his inheritance, he must also re- 
shape the world around him to new forms expressive 
of his religion, his ideals, or, latterly, art itself. This 
is no new concept, but in these volumes it takes on 
a more dramatic form as though the process by which 
this transformation is achieved was a battle and the 
result a victory, a victory over appearances to the 
benefit of something greater and essentially human. 
Man is continually striving to overcome his environ- 
ment and, in his finer efforts, to overcome history it- 
self which ties him to the specific and the fleeting. The 
artist achieves this victory through style—essentially 
the formal means of expression—and by creating the 
work of art defeats time and “Destiny” because he has 
imparted a permanent life to something which he has 
made to embody the best there is in him. Malraux 
spends much time discussing the nature of the life of 
works of art after their creators have been long dead, 
and shows that they not only survive physically but 
exert changing influences on those who behold them 
even centuries later or in widely separated cultures. 
The modern “meaning” of a Ghandaran head or a 
ritual mask from the Pacific may not be remotely 
similar to the meaning it had when first made, but it 
still functions actively in our artistic imagination. This 
persistent life of the masterpiece furnishes proof of the 
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grandeur of the artist’s conquest of both time and ap- 
pearance. 

In true art, subject is dominated by style, or at least 
controlled by it. Extremely realistic pictures are faulty 
because the subject is in control, with the result that 
they are not art at all, whereas in the case of the 
kings at Chartres, although the religious concept is 
supreme, the form itself is subordinate to the artistry 
by which it is shaped. In this reviewer’s opinion, it 
is here that Malraux finds himself hard pressed to take 
a fixed position in regard to the relative merits of the 
art of the past and that of the present. No one would 
wish to question the idea that art is not nature, that 
it is a transformation, that it is even a victory over the 
world, but all victories are not of equal worth or dif- 
ficulty. When one kills a mosquito a victory has been 
won, but it is surely less than the triumph over self 
that enables a man to give up his life for a friend. 
The hard-won mastery over nature that enabled the 
Greek to harmonize a whole world or allowed the 
Byzantine mosaicist to portray the transcendental na- 
ture of Christ may or may not be of greater magnitude 
than that which enables Braque to restate a still life in 
terms of a strictly formal harmony of shape and color, 
or permits Mondrian to symbolize the scheme of things 
by colored rectangles set off by bands of black vertically 
and horizontally disposed. It is in the attempt to decide 
this vexing question that the author seems to be incon- 
sistent. At one time we are told that art at the service 
of art is as noble an enterprise as art at the service 
of divinity, and at other times we learn that there has 
not been a single great artist since the seventeenth cen- 
tury (m1, p. 117). Man continually seeks freedom 
from nature, in art as elsewhere, and he bends it to 
his will, but one cannot escape the question of the value 
of the reason for which this is done. Malraux comes 
back again and again to the idea that art in and by 
itself is sufficient purpose; that for the modern it even 
becomes a faith, but he never seems entirely satisfied 
with this conclusion. Subject matter is not the issue 
in the art of our day, having been replaced by form, 
but what of the ages when it was the issue? Today 
we have a far more universal appreciation of arts 
other than our own, but this has been achieved only by 
separating those arts from both their original meaning 
and the social contexts in which they were created. 
In this process have we kept what was really most 
important, or have we reduced them to a point where 
they have only style and consequently appear as ex- 
amples of art for art’s sake? The author does not seem 
sure. He is again in trouble when he attempts to make 
pure style express cultural values without reference 
to the other meanings the object originally had, and 
is almost forced to the conclusion that artists of even 
primitive cultures were far more adept and self-con- 
scious than we usually give them credit for being. The 
crudities of early Christian carving or Gallic coins 
are not the result of tradition combined with an in- 
ability to “do better”—in short, of a retrogression— 
but are the consequences of definite artistic choices 
similar to those made by sculptors today. 


Thus the theory that art epochs move irregularly but 
inexorably in the direction of a greater fidelity to natu- 
ral appearances is rejected. The reverse, in fact, should 
hold, for the world of things as they look is established 
as the enemy of art in all ages; indeed, art does not 
exist at all until that world has been overcome. And 
here we come upon another problem. Malraux, along 
with everyone else, would admit that there is some 
likeness to nature in figures from New Ireland, in the 
tympanum at Vézelay, and in a Coptic relief, just as 
there is in an interior by Vermeer or a portrait by 
Velasquez, but he writes as though there were none. 
Appearance, he says, “crept” into thirteenth century 
sculpture—but some appearance was already there. 
The question thus becomes one of degree, and where 
this line is to be drawn is not made clear. Did artists 
at certain periods “succumb” suddenly, lose their com- 
mand over the world and give in to the evidence of 
their senses? On the other hand, art always subdues 

nature to some extent—it immobilizes it in sculpture, 

reduces it to two dimensions in painting, etc.—even 
when it is pure trompe-Poeil. Representation serves 
one purpose at Lascaux, another in the art of Titian, 
and still another in a battle scene by Détaille, but all 
three have it. Only modern art has, on a large scale, 
consciously attempted to do away with it altogether, 
and Malraux wonders if this has been altogether a 
good thing: “. . . [modern art] when it wrests its 
portrayals from the world of appearances can hardly 
tell what end it serves thereby.” 

The theme of a perpetual antagonism between the 
painter and the direct evidence of his senses gives very 
little room for any interpretation based on the notion 
that the artist is sometimes trying to penetrate the 
secrets of things visible with a view to emphasizing 
the basic aspects of what he does, indeed, see. The 
poetry in Vermeer is surely that of a heightened grace 
of things as they are, disposed (probably actually ) in 
an order which lifts our ordinary awareness of them 
to a new level well above that which commonly greets 
our eye on entering a room; but these objects are still 
what they always were. What has happened is that 
we have been made to see that they can be more 
beautiful than we ever suspected—through the artist’s 
eye we have been able to remove the dross which 
ordinarily hides them. This may be what Malraux 
means by “communion,” and yet it hardly seems neces- 
sary in this case to raise vision to such an exalted plane, 
for we can delight in it on the level of charm and 
perfection of design rather than that of cosmic ab- 
solutes defying time and place. Vermeer did not “‘de- 
feat” the objects in his studio, he intensified them so 
they took on a degree of visual quality they had not 
had before. In the last analysis, of course, the argument 
here rests upon what one believes the relation between 
art and nature to be. Joseph Wood Krutch, for in- 
stance, goes humbly to school among the plants and 
creatures of his garden in order to be instructed by 
what he sees. He makes himself simple enough to learn 
truths and feel moods which his daily life would pre- 
vent him from experiencing; Malraux’ hero-artist 
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would subdue all this to his will, not nature’s. Since the 
discussion of matters of this kind tends to become highly 
personal, it is not the reviewer’s purpose to declare the 
author in error, but merely to suggest that he restricts 
the artist’s possible attitudes toward the world of direct 
experience too narrowly. 

The first volume, Museum Without Walls, deals 
with the development in our times of an artistic taste 
for a far wider range of styles than was the case for- 
merly, when “tradition” colored all artistic judgments. 
The earlier view honored the work of the Renaissance 
masters, was based on varying beliefs concerning the 
supremacy of Graeco-Roman art forms, and was firmly 
convinced of the value of subject matter as an essential 
ingredient for both painting and sculpture. The modern 
view tends to deny the importance of subject, objects 
to the old traditionalism, and lays heavy emphasis upon 
style as being the essential element in any work of art. 
The reasons for this basic shift really form the sub- 
stance of the argument through all three books, but the 
aspects of it first discussed are those material factors 
which helped to set art apart from its environment and 
place it in such isolation that for the first time it could 
be seen for what it really was, the universal transforma- 
tion of appearance by style. The museum exerted great 
influence by the physical act of lifting pictures and 
statues from the palaces and altars for which they were 
intended and placing them together as works of art, 
not adjuncts to a larger cultural complex. To the effect 
of this museological displacement was added, after the 
middle of the last century, the new force of photog- 
raphy. Malraux brilliantly discusses the way in which 
the photograph not only removes the object from its 
setting, as did the museum, but also destroys its scale, 
color, mass (in sculpture), and natural appearance to 
such an extent that style, in a rather restricted sense, 
is all that remains. In addition, the album of reproduc- 
tions came to replace the album of engravings, with 
the result that this new stylistic presentation of art could 
include in handy compass the arts of every age and 
place, and could become the means by which artists and 
others got to know a range of examples far greater 
than before. It was photography which was basically 
responsible for the creation of the musée tmaginaire, the 
“museum without walls.” 

The reproductions in all three volumes have been used 
to illustrate the emphasis on style which the photograph 
can be made to bestow on any work of art. By a most 
skillful use of detail, enlargement, lighting, and novel 
camera angles the illustrations supply a positively drama- 
tic counterpoint to the author’s ideas. Taken expressly 
for this purpose in many cases, they present familiar 
forms in new and unexpected ways and by their variety 
demonstrate the scope of the new museum. But there is 
a danger here, for the paintings, statues, coins, and so 
on, tend to lose their own identity in favor of the one 
which the author desires to give them, a process most 
ably seconded by the photographer. The “life” thus 
given them through the photograph and text is so per- 
sonal, so contrived, that the reader may feel he is being 
tricked into accepting it on grounds quite other than 
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those which prevail when he is actually confronted with 
the works themselves. In spite of its increasing impor- 
tance from Delacroix’ time until now, the photograph 
was not the sole, or even the greatest, factor in estab- 
lishing that love for the exotic which is so characteristic 
of the last seventy years. The modern devotion to art 
for art’s sake was not the result entirely of the photo- 
graph’s rather deceitful emphasis on style. Neither 
the museum nor the new means of reproduction were 
causes so much as results of a change in the outlook of 
the artist and the society in which he was working. 
Museums undoubtedly alter the meaning of the treas- 
ures exhibited in them, but why are there museums? 
Their origin lies very deep, and Malraux himself sug- 
gests that it was a result of the fact that when art ceased 
to be devoted to religion or some overriding social 
“fiction,” it came to be valued for itself alone, some- 
thing to be collected, preserved, studied, and repro- 
duced with little reference to origin or milieu. The 
photograph was a magnificent tool to use for this new 
purpose. 

The shift of emphasis from subject matter to style 
occupies much of this first volume, at the end of which 
the reader is left to suppose that it was not until style 
was supreme that man really knew the true greatness 
of art. While it is undeniable that until then man did 
not have as great a knowledge of style—which is here 
equated with art—it is also true that in earlier ages he 
seems to have had a more passionate devotion to paint- 
ing and sculpture than we do, and the fact that he may 
have been enjoying them as something other than what 
we now believe them to be is really beside the point. As 
a moving expression of the human spirit, the Beau Dieu 
of Amiens was more powerful in the Middle Ages than 
it is today, however it may have been originally re- 
garded. Having gotten rid of certain misapprehensions 
about the nature of art, we are in a much better position 
to appreciate the exquisite nature of its formal harmony, 
but we have done so at the expense of other affective 
powers which it once had. We can see art—the artist 
even—in the carved kings of Africa, in the textiles of 
Coptic Egypt, in the folk art of Poland, but we have 
paid a price for this insight, namely, the vividness art 
had for the people to whom it first belonged, even 
though their interest in it may have been magical, 
religious, or idealistic and not formal at all. Thus a 
modern art of pure style can now be enjoyed along 
with the styles of other ages and cultures, but we sus- 
pect that these other times had something in their 
narrower reaction which we have lost and which an art 
devoted to art alone cannot give back. All this Malraux 
himself suggests, but reluctantly, for it implies some 
sense of value which should be present in modern art 
but is not. He would call this missing quality a sense 
of human absolutes, and is troubled by the fact that 
artistic absolutes do not seem to be as compelling. 

In The Creative Act he is concerned with proving 
that the artist is independent in his function, that he 
can free himself sufficiently from time to bring into 
being something which is, with due regard to decay, 
timeless. He rejects, as suggested earlier, the idea that 
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art retrogresses, preferring a belief in a constant effort 


‘to make a transformation of appearances suitable to 


expressive needs. The art of the late Roman empire was 
not crude but experimental, for the artist was seeking 
to fit his view of a new spiritual world into the inade- 
quate and hostile forms he had inherited from the pagan 
past. The same process went on in regard to the Greek 
forms which lay behind the Indian development of 
Buddhist sculpture. The true artist, we find, is always 
free even though he may be struggling slowly and pain- 
fully forward to a form suitable to his purpose. In all 
ages he is essentially the modern individual, never a 
nameless, characterless cog in the wheel of broad artis- 
tic movement. He differs from the artist of today, how- 
ever, in that he devotes himself to other ends and finds 
his freedom from time in different ways. The author 
is here, as elsewhere, dealing only with the “great” 
masters of each period and society, the men who break 
the new trail and in so doing destroy what came before 
—the rest are only followers, however able they may 
be. 

The greater part of this section is taken up with a 
discussion of the artist’s attitude toward himself, his 
god, and his art, the factors which, in Malraux’ opinion, 
condition the forms he produces. The art of Giotto sees 
Christ far differently from that of the mosaicist at 
Daphni, and for the reason that each master had a 
different concept of man’s relation to the divine. As he 
saw himself become more and more important, the 
artist came closer and closer to what his own senses 
told him, until at last, in revulsion against what that 
message was, he turned away again to defeat the 
world once more, not in the service of religion, but of 
art itself and his own rebellious individuality. 

An analysis of the artist’s way of seeing is used to 
prove again the independence of his function. The 
painters and sculptors of various races and epochs do 
not have special ways of looking at the real world; 
they see alike but use different methods of transforma- 
tion to suit the purpose of an inner vision which controls 
what they do. Through this vision they “take posses- 
sion” of landscape, of Golgotha, or their own dreams, 
and the forms of their possession are the styles of their 
arts. In doing this, we are told, likeness to nature plays 
very little part but, as mentioned earlier, there is in- 
sufficient discussion of the exact point at which likeness 
begins. In the comparison between Georges de la Tour 
and Caravaggio at the end of Volume 111, one suspects 


»that the reason for the author’s preference for the 


former is that he has simplified where the Italian only 
selected, and it may be that the matter of degree of 
likeness—or even its existence—can only be settled 
between any two examples in which it plays a lesser 
part in one than the other. Malraux is consistently on 
the side of simplification or any other sign of the artist’s 
conquest of nature. Seen purely as style, this is as true 
of the fetishes of the New Hebrides as it is of Picasso 
or the sculptors of Languedoc, and this, presumably, 
is what ties all great art together. The skeptic would 
wonder, however, how one tells defeat at the hands 
of appearance from victory over it. As any beginner 
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knows, an abstraction is far easier to paint than a more 
realistic presentation of equal merit. In an age when the 
fine artist has been through academism and come out 
into a disciplined abstraction, while lesser men take 
directly to the easy displacements of form which pass 
for it, we may too easily infer that the emphasis on 
formal elements in earlier or savage arts is the product 
of similar conscious adaptations rather than the refine- 
ment of images remembered at some distance in time 
from actual visual experience. The absence or use of a 
specific model is instructive in this connection. The 
victory won from the dominance of the model is basi- 
cally different from the freedom displayed by someone 
who has never attempted to work from one. If the 
artist’s function is to “devaluate” optical reality, and if 
we are to understand this process, we must know what 
part reality has played in his experience before we can 
say how valuable his denial of it is. Malraux maintains 
that the best art begins inside man, is aroused by what 
man has done, and ends outside or beyond the world of 
daily sensory adventure; but underneath the whole 
process lies some connection with that same world, a 
connection which can legitimately be closer than we 
are here led to believe. ‘The author admires the modern 
artist who has cut himself free from likeness as well as 
from any enforced tradition, and thus he would like 
to make all artists behave the same way. It is the desire 
to make artistic creation the finest of human acts by 
virtue of its expression of the human power to gain 
freedom that accounts for the absence of any real 
discussion of the controls exerted by patronage, mate- 
rials, custom, and other influences so generally found in 
more historical accounts. The less any given work is 
the product of some kind of determinism such as Taine 
would propose, the more obviously it is grandly human. 

The last volume opens with an attack upon the idea 
that we should use an archaeological approach, at- 
tempting to see other arts as their creators saw them. 
Time works a great metamorphosis which prevents the 
Elgin marbles from being today what they were in 
Pheidias’ time. We accept these changes—the Venus 
of Melos would be unthinkable with her arms restored 
—-partly because we cannot do otherwise, and partly 
because the life of these forms for us is as valid as it 
was for the Greeks, even though of different signifi- 
cance. “What religion appreciates the idols of another 
religion?” asks Malraux; but on the plane of style we 
can admire Hindu gods in stone as readily as we do our 
own on the portals of Moissac. If we felt about a 
Romanesque Crucifixion as the Christians of the elev- 
enth century did, we would take it out of a museum 
and put it in a shrine. That is to say, each age assigns 
its own values to art, both contemporary and historical, 
so that the object lives on long after the ideas that gave 
it birth have changed or passed away, but only under 
a different form of appreciation. 

But this life now enjoyed by the art of the past was 
not possible as long as art was anything but itself—so 
long as it remained attached through meaning to its 
own age, it was presently discarded as a result of the 
inevitable changes occurring in society. By concentrat- 
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ing on style, our times have made painting and sculpture 
ageless as they never were before. But this could not 
happen until religion had declined and the artist had 
become an individual responsible to himself alone. 
Rembrandt, in Malraux’ opinion, occupied a singularly 
noble position in this respect because he alone of all the 
Dutch was able to find a personal human fellowship 
with God which, through its depth and perfection, was 
universal. But he had to develop his own pictorial lan- 
guage to do it; what the minor Dutch discovered was 
“the emptiness of the world—amitigated by the pathetic 
fallacy.” From here on, value would have to come 
from a different quarter—art itself. ‘Transcendental 
values faded; “what was now disappearing from the 
Western World was the Absolute.” It is hard to escape 
the conviction that the author deeply regrets this loss, 
however appealing the artistic substitutes offered in its 
place. “Our civilization has been the first in recorded 
time to be unaware of this transcendental communion 
linking man to his fellow man, and to all forms of 
sorrow, all the forms of life. . . .” “The Individual 
thrown back on himself perceives that he does not 
amount to much. .. .” “A culture based on man the 
individual seldom lasts long. . . .” Here is the author’s 
real conclusion. 

Modern art really begins about 1860, an observation 
the present reviewer has also been at some pains to sup- 
port along different lines, and was essentially art for 
art’s sake. But it went further: “An absolutely ‘free’ 
art does not lead to the picture or the statue, but to 
objects.” Since art was moving toward objects beautiful 
through style, the taste which produced and enjoyed 
it was prone to see all other arts, except those “aca- 
demic” types which it cordially detested, as objects too, 
and felt a real connection with them which could in- 
clude both Chartres and African masks. 

But beyond style, according to Malraux, there is an 
appeal founded on traces of what might be called 
“basic” man, the creature who is not of history so 
much as of anthropology and who speaks through myth, 
folk lore, magic, and other deep cultural voices to 
modern man, who still retains some of this original 
quality in himself. If society is in decline, as the author 
seems to suggest, then we will become more and more 
affected by the evidences of the thought and feeling 
of basic man, particularly where they reveal signs of 
direct contact with the dark forces of nature, a contact 
which, when it is artistically expressed, once more pro- 
claims the victory over destiny. And yet Malraux 
cannot find the answer to his dilemma of value here in 
the dark reaches of primitivism, for he turns once again 
to the crucial shift which occurred in the more civilized 
epoch of the late Baroque. Rembrandt, he says, achieved 
a world worthy of Christ, Vermeer and Chardin 
achieved one worthy of painting. But are these triumphs 
really equal? And more particularly, can this antithesis 
be true? Does Malraux believe that the world of Rem- 
brandt was not worthy of both Christ and painting? 
If so, and according to his own standards, Chardin’s 
achievement was the lesser one. A few pages later he 
virtually admits this: “It is high time for us to perceive 


that, for three hundred years, the world has not pro- 
duced a single work of art comparable to the supreme 
work of the West.” The best he can see for the art of 
our time is a search for a religion of which it is un- 
aware; but in the meantime it admires what in his view 
is the superficial aspect of arts which had a greater 
purpose. “What links up our modern art with the sacred 
arts is not at all that, like them, it has transcendental 
significance, but that like them, it sponsors only such 
forms as are discrepant from experience.” “[It] robs 
them of their essence.” The indictment goes on: “Our 
art is the creation of a world foreign to the real, not its 
expression . . . [it] is not, nor does it aspire to be, the 
expression of any ruling sentiment common to all in a 
culture based on this sentiment; the reason being that 
our age, so quick to admire that which it fails to under- 
stand, prefers on this account forms discrepant from 
reality, and whose meaning it cannot grasp.” All this 
was the result of the estrangement of the artist from 
society which led him to seek the missing absolute in 
his own work rather than in any commonly shared 
religion or ideal. The world was again conquered, but 
for art and the individual who made it, not for men 
generally. 

In the face of this spiritual poverty in our own age, 
Malraux believes we have been able to find enrichment 
in the past whose art made manifest that which we can 
no longer express, and since this art still lives, we can 
fill from it the void of our own day. But here the reader 
will pause again, for he was earlier told that no period 
can feel the essence of the art of another. A keener 
sense of style will not provide us with a missing com- 
munion with God, even though it was not until that 
communion was severed that we were first able to 
see a supreme value in art existing in and for itself. 
What we have in place of this earlier sense of the 
divine and the great “fiction” of human grandeur is 
pure art. When these other qualities were dropped from 
it, style remained, but the question which only the 
individual can answer for himself is still there: is it 
enough? 

Any effort to capture the full flavor of these three 
volumes in a short space is bound to prove inadequate 
since it must ignore the richness of allusion and sugges- 
tion which seasons them. The reviewer can only hope 
to convey the impression of a sensitive, brilliant, troubled 
mind setting down a wide variety of moving reactions to 
the power of painting and sculpture. That no attention 
was given to architecture is regrettable, for many ques- 
tions about its place in the argument keep arising as one 
proceeds. Late nineteenth century eclecticism produced 
a “museum” of exotic structures which were received 
by the moderns in a far different fashion from that 
which accepted the pictorial art of Japan or the bold 
masses of Negro sculpture. One would like to hear also 
what the author thinks of that plastic art which, by its 
very nature, cannot escape a close attachment to society 
and thus to history itself. St. Peter’s, for example, has 
not undergone the same metamorphosis as the sculpture 
of Autun, for it is still in the service of the same religion 
which gave it birth, and was never isolated either by 
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the museum or the photograph. Though architecture 
is, in a sense, purely formal, it is not art for art’s sake, 
and the reaction against the tradition in this field was 
compounded of rather different elements from those 
operative in painting. But it is not really fair to ask for 
more than Malraux gives us, for he would probably 
not maintain that his trilogy constitutes a complete 
aesthetic. 

The Psychology of Art takes a natural place among 
the author’s other works, for although it is not fiction, 
it is as much a study of the nature of the hero as Man’s 
Fate. In the novels, the individual is continually opposed 
to destiny with tragic results, for the struggle, however 
noble, is doomed to failure by the weight of events and 
forces beyond individual control. But the theme of 
human bravgry runs broadly through them as if to assert 
that even though the immediate purposes of man’s 
activity end in sorrow and death, the fact of the attempt 
lifts them above time and place into a hard-won 
grandeur. Thus it is quite conceivable that the artist is 
the real hero in Malraux’ eyes, for he alone is not 
defeated and his enterprise is crowned by a lasting, 
tangible victory over those very forces which condemn 
the revolutionary to no greater reward than the sense 
of his own effort to change society for the better, a 
sense soon to be swallowed up in death. ‘The artist dies, 
too, but what he creates lives in his stead, proudly 
denying the oppression of change and decay, the jug- 
gernaut of history. 

If Malraux’ philosophy has been pointedly influenced 
by others, the evidence is not easily established from 
what he writes. Some critics maintain that his characters 
are seen in terms of dialectical materialism—a claim 
deriving support from the ardent nature of his earlier 
Communist activity—while others would have him an 
exponent of the Nietzschean hero, but neither Kyo in 
Man’s Fate nor El Greco in the present work seem to 
fit either of these categories very closely. The tragedy 
which everywhere besets mankind is interpreted in 
highly personal terms, and in spite of the author’s life- 
long adherence to a general doctrine of revolutionary 
change, there is clear evidence that this has always 
been tempered and transformed by a sort of private 
humanism which refuses to surrender the individual to 
the mass will. To the present reviewer, the ideas set 
forth here deserve a measure of respect at least partly 
because they come from a man who has never hesitated 
to back his convictions with his life; he may be wrong, 
but never superficial. In this present turn to art, which 
may be an attempt to find what escaped him in the 
field of social action, a strain of sorrow remains in spite 
of the belief in the modern artist’s triumph over 
destiny, for the victory over appearances so dearly 
bought turns out to be empty of spiritual s significance. 
Was this, perhaps, the ultimate disappointment i in politi- 
cal revolution as well? The books are actually more 
about artists than about art, and though there is a real 
similarity with Focillon’s views about the life of forms, 
it is the man behind them who fascinates Malraux. It 
would seem that here as in other phases of life the 


balance between man’s fate and man’s hope has not 
been finally struck. 

In conclusion, a word should be said about Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert’s interesting translation. Most American readers 
will probably use it and may do so with confidence, for 
it carries both the thought and flavor of the original 
with considerable accuracy. Mr. Gilbert has translated 
a number of Malraux’ books and may thus be expected 
to have an unusually good insight into the author’s 
mind. A comparison with the original shows that he 
varies between a rather exact rendition of the French 
and a marked freedom, apparently doing so in order to 
catch the spirit rather than the letter in every paragraph. 
In this attempt he is generally successful, at times pro- 
ducing very handsome prose indeed, but occasionally 
he seems to color the author’s thought in a rather 
puzzling manner. For example, on page 23 of Vol. 1 
occurs the following phrase: “On préjugeait que le 
sculpteur gothique avait désiré sculpter une statue 
classique. . . .” Gilbert translates this: “Starting from 
the false premise that the Gothic sculptor aimed at 
making a classical statue... .”” The premise may indeed 
have been false, but Malraux doesn’t say so. Again, on 
page 155 of the same volume, we read: “Découvrant 
que ’homme n’est jamais lobjet dune imitation mais 
d’une conquéte . . .” which is rendered into English 
s “Having learnt that . . . man himself was never 
regarded as something to be merely imitated. .. .” Why 
“merely” was added and the idea of conquest omitted 
is puzzling since the two phrases do not mean the same 
thing. 

These minor discrepancies do not constitute a defect 
serious enough to color the meaning of the book as a 
whole, but the reader should be warned that such 
alterations do exist, and if he wishes to get the precise 
meaning of any particular passage, he might do well 
to check with the French edition. The following sen- 
tence is offered in three versions to call attention both 
to the merits and at the same time the independence of 
portions of the English text: 

Malraux: “La tapisserie, que sa fonction de décor 
libéra si longtemps de la vision ‘objective’ et ot la 
couleur fut aussi peu soumise 4 celle des objets que celle 
du vitrail, devient, délivrée de sa matiére par la re- 
production, une sorte d’art moderne” (1, p. 37). 

Gilbert: “And tapestry which, owing to its decorative 
uses, was so long excluded from ‘objective’ contempla- 
tion and whose color shared with stained glass the 
privilege of diverging freely from the natural color of 
its subjects, is by way of becoming a sort of modern 
art, since reproduction all but obliterates its characteris- 
tic structure.” 

Reviewer: “Tapestry, which had so long been re- 
leased from ‘objectivity’ by its decorative function and 
in which color was as little subordinated to that of real 
objects as in stained glass, became a sort of modern art 
once it was freed from its material quality through 
reproduction.” 


JOSEPH C. SLOANE 
Bryn Mawr College 
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TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 


In my article, “Amaravati, Ceylon, and Three ‘Im- 
ported Bronzes,’ ” which appeared in THE ART BULLE- 
TIN, xxxIv, No. 1 (March 1952), I neglected to 
mention that the Java Buddha is at present in the 
Museum van Aziatische Kunst, Rijksmuseum, Amster- 
dam, and that the Celebes Buddha is in the Museum of ° 
Djakarta, Batavia. This information was brought to 
my attention by Dr. H. F. E. Visser of the Museum 
van Aziatische Kunst. 


MIRELLA LEVI D’ ANCONA 
[Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University | 
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